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Strengthening o 
Agent - Middleman 
Objective At Boston 


Broad Educational Program, Greater 
Agency Selectivity, More Effec- 
tive Advertising Ass’n Aims 


w. H. BENNETT KEYNOTER 


Convention Delegates Stimulated to 


Meet Challenge of Direct- 
Writing Insurers 


By Edwin N. Eager 

Boston, Oct. 5.—Attention has been 
centered constantly upon strengthening 
the position of the middleman in insur- 
ance production at this the forty-fourth 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, which came 
to a close here at the Hotel Statler this 
afternoon. Ever since last Friday, when 
the national executive committee began 
its deliberations, right up to the last 
hours of this huge convention, the spot- 
light has been focused upon the problem 
of better preparing the local agent to 
meet successfully attacks now being made 
upon the commissioned insurance pro- 
ducer and the American Agency System. 

Program of Combined Efforts 

Through improved and more widely 
extended insurance educational facilities, 
through more careful selection of agency 
representatives by fire and casualty in- 
surance companies, through greater use 
of the power of advertising, the National 
Association purposes to help the local 
agency force of the country better con- 
vince the insuring public that the agent 
is and will remain an absolute essential 
in providing proper and sound protection. 
The close relationship of the agent-mid- 
dleman to all established American busi- 
ness has been stressed over and over 
again at this convention. 

As a result of the four-day gathering 
held here the leaders of the association 
believe that the delegates are departing 
tonight and tomorrow for their home 
states with constructive ideas and the 
necessary enthusiasm and confidence to 
carry into effect those thoughts and sug- 
gestions during the coming months. 

A statement distinctly encouraging to 
the agents was that made here by Ray- 
mond Moley, former New Dealer, pro- 
fessor, author and lecturer, on Monday 
evening before the 600 persons attending 
the banquet of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference when he said that the prom- 
ises by insurance companies and banks 
to safeguard security are about twice as 
good as similar promises by governments, 
ours or any other. He declared in a 
address supporting business enterprise 
that private organizations, rather than 
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Lapse Prevention Formula 


Time-tried and success-tested, and steadfastly employed 
Urgently 
described in training courses, emphasized in Agency meet- 
Here it is:— 


by prosperous underwriters past and present. 


ings and at Sales Congresses. 


1. First, prospecting carefully, cover specific needs; 
give the buyer a hold-fast motive. 

2. Income insurance instead of lump sum; another 
hold-fast motive. 

3. Resolutely sell annual premium; lessens the chance 
for lapse through forgetfulness or circumstance. 

4. Periodically visit clients, with oral questionnaire 
to develop service needs. 

5. Send personal birthday and Christmas cards, self- 
signed. Nourishes good will. 

6. Be, yourself, a “center of influence,” profitable to 
your client’s business, even as you desire him to be to 
yours. 


It’s good practice to check work and routine for 
| observation of these several features, to restore any that 
may have been slighted, or add any that have not been 


used. 
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Commissioners Seek 
Uniformity In All 
Special Clauses 





Companies at Chicago Conference 
Give Viewpoint on Situations 
Created by War 


TO REPORT AT BILOXI 


Commissioners Life Committee 
Meanwhile to Study Means of 
Covering Extra Hazards 








The life committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
went on record in Chicago this week for 
uniformity and standardization of clauses 
to be attached to policies because of 
problems which are confronting the com- 
panies growing out of the international 
situation. Commissioner Lloyd of Ohio, 
chairman of the life committee of the 
commissioners, had asked the Associa- 
tion of Life Presidents, American Life 
Convention and National Fraternal Con- 


gress to be represented at the meeting 
of the life committee so that the compa- 
nies’ views could be ascertained. After 
conferences with the committees of the 
organizations, Chairman Lloyd gave the 
following statement to the press: 


Commissioner’s Statement 
“The Committee on Life Insurance 


of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, meeting at the 








Elsewhere in this issue is given 
the extra premiums being charged 
in Canada for the different expos- 
ures under war clauses. 











one 


Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, on 
October 2 and 3, 1939, has been advised 
that the life insurance companies are 
faced with certain problems due to con- 
ditions abroad and on the high seas, 
which require the use of special clauses 
in their policy contracts. 

“The committee has considered the 
suggestions offered by the American Life 
Convention, Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents and National Fraternal 
Congress, and approves in principle the 
desirability for clauses, within statutory 
limits, to be attached to policies in the 
future, limiting benefits to assureds: (1) 
who may serve in the military, naval 
or air forces of any foreign country 
at war; (2) who may serve in civilian 
units auxiliary to the armed forces of 
any foreign country at war; (3) who 
may travel within geographic limits 
specifically designated in the policy. 

Purpose of Special Clauses 


“The express purpose for these special 
clauses is to enable the companies to 
accept applications for life insurance 
which they otherwise probably would 
be forced to decline. Nothing con- 
tained herein should be construed as 
affecting the legal rights of companies 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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lt Pays to Advertise 
Intelligently 


Competition in the sales field’ is 
keen. Vision and determination, 
teamed with plans and action are 
essential to achievement. 

But plans and action are stumbling 
blocks for many salesmen who must 
shoulder the entire responsibility 
singlehanded. 


Massachusetts Mutual salesmen 
have the assistance of the company’s 
tested and proved Direct Adver- 
tising. The results give eloquent 
testimony that it pays to advertise 
intelligently. 

Every letter and folder builds 
prestige for the salesman by name. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Lincoln Sees TNEC Inquiry Aimed To 


Get Public Acceptance of Government 


By Clarence Axman 


Chicago, Oct. 4.—The American Life 
Convention is holding its annual meeting 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel this week. 
The Agency Section on Wednesday 
morning developed into one of the most 
interesting sessions in the history of the 
convention as Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life, speaking with- 
out manuscript and in a room packed 
to the doors, gave the convention an 
account of the experiences of his own 
company with the O’Mahoney Committee 
and followed it with his own belief of 
what will be the pattern evolved as a 
result of the hearings. He said in part: 

“I do not know what recommendations 
the SEC will suggest to the committee 
but I can put together a pattern some- 
thing like this. That pattern indicates 
that they think there should be Federal 
supervision of the insurance business. 
I know from long experience that there 
are hundreds of arguments why state 
supervision will give a better super- 
vision in the interest of the policyholder 
and the public than would concentrated 
supervision from Washington, 

“Then it is quite clear that in the 
minds of some of these people at least 
there is no place in the United States 
for the agency system. In my mind the 
agency system is essential to the best 
needs of the people both policyholders 
and the other people of the United 
States. 

Burial Insurance Only a Beginning 

“Finally it would seem to me to be 
part of the pattern that there will come 
some proposition for burial insurance 
for the public. In other words an at- 
tempt to eliminate the Industrial insur- 
ance business. 

“T am not fooled and I know some 
of you who have studied the hearings 
are not fooled by what this means. If 
the Government enters the insurance 
business with a $250 burial insurance 
proposition using $250 as a preliminary 
bait to the public, then there is no rea- 
son why, after they have accomplished 
that, they cannot increase the amount 
of the death benefit to $300 or $500 or 
$1,000 or more. 

“Tl hope there is no agent of Ordinary 
insurance who will believe that doing 
away with the Industrial agent will make 
it easier for the Ordinary agent. A 
statement was made by a representative 
of the SEC at the hearing in talking 
with a man in this room, ‘We are not 
after the Ordinary agent, we are after 
the Industrial insurance agent.’ But the 
fact is that every agent in this country 
whether he represents a stock or mutual 
company is just as much concerned in 
this attack on Industrial insurance agents 
as are the Industrial agents themselves. 

“There is no doubt about that in my 
mind. Every agent in this country should 
be alive to this situation. We should put 
together the pattern of the hearings 
and know what that pattern is. Every 
agent should be informed about it not 
only in his own interest but in that also 
of the nation’s policyholders. The pol- 
icyholders cannot understand it if the 
agents do not understand it. This knowl- 
edge of the Washington situation is 
essential to every agent and every poli- 
cvholder and that is why I am emphasiz- 
ing it.” 

Went Through Personal Files 

Mr. Lincoln told of the composition 
of the O’Mahoney Committee which is 
three senators, three members of ‘the 


Inroads On Insurance Business 


representatives of six ad- 
agencies. These agencies 
attorney general’s office, 


House and 
ministrative 
include SEC, 


Treasury Department, and Federal Trade 


Commission, 

Mr. Lincoln quoted Senator O’Ma- 
honey as to what was the scope of the 
committee and also quoted the then 
chairman of SEC, now Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas. There was 
nothing in either of the statements to 
forecast how the hearings would eventu- 
ally center so largely on life insurance 
and do so in the manner that they later 
did. Mr. Lincoln then told of the visit 
to the Metropolitan Life of representa- 
tives of SEC and of their going through 
personal files of the Metropolitan’s 
chairman and president as well as many 
other files. 

“They asked for permission to exam- 
ine our files,” said Mr. Lincoln. “They 
had no legal right to examine them and 
I understand have since admitted this. 
However, we had no disposition to re- 
fuse access to our files and they were 
given free access.” 

Recalls White House Visit 


Mr. Lincoln began his talk leading up 
to TNEC by referring to the White 
House visit in 1936 made by a number 
of life insurance presidents, Frederick 


H. Ecker representing the Metropolitan 
Life. In that interview President Roose- 
velt said that the Administration con- 
templated no investigation of life insur- 
ance; that he was familiar with the life 
insurance business; that he had been 
in the insurance business himself, and 
furthermore as Governor of the ‘St: ate 
of New York he was familiar with the 
operations of the State Insurance De- 
partment. The sincerity of the President 
at the time the statement was made Mr. 
Lincoln did not doubt. 

The speaker then discussed the so- 
called monopoly message to Congress, 
delivered by the President in April, 1938, 
and out of which grew the resolution 
that launched the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. That message re- 
ferred to invested funds and the Presi- 
dent declared that the SEC should be 
authorized to make an ‘investigation of 
those funds as relating to corporate con- 
trol. “I do not believe President Roose- 
velt contemplated the scope which the 
TNEC investigation has taken,” said Mr. 
Lincoln. “It has certainly been far be- 
yond the direction indicated by the 
President. 

Inquiry Gone Far Afield 


“Later Senator O’Mahoney gave out a 
public statement to the effect that the 


C. A. Craig New President of A.L.C. 


president of 
is Cor- 


Chicago, Oct. 3.—New 
the American Life Convention 
nelius A. Craig, chairman of the board 
of the National Life and Accident of 
Nashville. 

Mr. Craig started his business career 
as a clerk in a dry goods store in his 
native town of Pulaski, Tenn. Born 
there in 1868, he obtained his education 
in the public schools of Pulaski and in 
Giles College of that place. He went 
into business on his own account in 
1887, acquiring interest in a drug store. 
Shortly afterward, he established an in- 
surance agency, where began the inter- 
est in the business which has claimed 
his major accomplishments, 

In 1897 he disposed of his interests in 
Pulaski and moved to Nashville, enter- 
ing the office of the State Insurance 
Commissioner, and a year later he be- 
came deputy commissioner, which posi- 
tion he filled until 1901, when he re- 
signed to accept the presidency of the 
National Life and Accident after hav- 
ing had a leading part in its organiza- 
tion. 

He served as president of the Na- 
tional Life and Accident from 1901 to 
1932, since which date he has remained 
active as chairman of the company’s 
board of directors. The record of the 
company under his administration is well 
and favorably known throughout the in- 
stitution of life insurance. From an 
obscure beginning, the National has 
grown to the occupancy of a position 
among the outstanding companies, with 
some $700,000,000 of life insurance in 
force and assets of more than $65,000,- 


Mr. Craig has been continuously ac- 
tive in the civic life of Nashville. He 
is a member of the board of stewards of 
the West End Methodist Church of 


Nashville and chairman of the book 


committee of the publishing house of 
the M. E. 
George Peabody 
and of Scarritt 
Workers; 
Taxpayers Association. 
Belle Meade Country 


is a trustee of the 
Teachers, 


Church, 
College for 
School for Christian 
a member of the Tennessee 
He is a mem- 


ber of the Club 





C. A. CRAIG 


of Nashville and a director of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. 

In addition to the American Life Con- 
vention, Mr. Craig has been prominent 
in the affairs of the Life Presidents As- 
sociation, and the Industrial Insurers 
Conference, being one of its organizers 
and past presidents. 


hearings would be fair and unbiased and 
I am convinced that the Senator was 
sincere, The fact remains, however, that 
this so-called study embarked on by 
the SEC has gone far afield. And it 
seems strange that in going through all 
the files of our company and of other 
companies that what they found of a 
complimentary character as relates to 
the conduct of life insurance was not 
brought out in the hearings. But the 
emphasis has all been in the other direc- 
tion.” 


Mr. Lincoln then discussed the various 
phases of the hearings of most interest 
to insurance men. The hearings were 
held in February, June and August. At 
the start he cited that the data con- 
tained in the charts of Professor Daven- 
port of the Harvard School of Business 
Administration was information already 
in possession of the public or easily 
available from many sources. However, 
one of Mr. Davenport’s charts had irri- 
tated the companies because it was de- 
cidedly misleading. 


This showed the income of companies 
from 1865 to 1937 and then showed the 
disbursements in contrast. Mr. Daven- 
port’s contention was that the twenty 
billions of dollars difference between in- 
come and expenses were profit. The 
absurdity of such a statement any in- 
formed insurance executive recognizes. 
The situation was aggravated by Senator 


O’Mahoney’s statement that the twenty 
billions were velvet. 
Mr. Lincoln then told of the visit to 


Washington of a handful of agents who 
had been sent down by an organization 
to testify that they had forged ballots 
of policyholders. Those agents have 
since been discharged for violating the 
company’s rules and Mr. Lincoln gaid 
that despite attempts to have them re- 
instated they would never again be per- 
mitted to work for the Metropolitan, a 
statement the convention cheered. 


Mr. Lincoln also told of the later visit 
to Washington of about 100 agents of 
the company from Eastern cities who 
were indignant that any impression 
should be given that it was the practice 
of the Metropolitan’s field force to forge 
such ballots, and he was caustic in his 
comments on the refusal of the commit- 
tee to permit those agents to testify. 

A Play to the Public 


He also discussed the big play given 
to Morris H. Siegel, insurance counsellor, 
and the permission the committee gave 
Siegel to have one of the broadcasts 
recorded publicly in the hearing room 
of the committee in Washington. Fur- 
thermore, he commented upon the im- 
portance the committee gave to the 
testimony of a Massachusetts Savings 
Bank Life Insurance representative. 

“Apparently the impression was given 
the public that it would be benefited if 
life insurance were sold exclusively over 
the counter. Well, you know what 
would happen to insurance protection if 
that were the manner in which insur- 
ance were sold,” he said. 

He then discussed the efforts of the 
committee to convince the public that 
there is some sort of sinister collusion 
in inter-company conferences which have 
to do with discussion of problems com- 
mon to all companies. Some of these 


(Continued on Page 21) 








8,000 Bills Handled By 
A. L. C. Legislative Bureau 


Chicago, Oct. 4,—Ralph H, Kastner, 
associate counsel American Life Conven- 
tion, said more than 8,000 bills passed 


through the Convention's legislative 
bureau for review this year. He said 
that under the 1939 Revenue Act Fed- 


eral income tax applicable to life insur- 
ance companies was increased to 18% 
and that the Social Security Board had 
failed in efforts to bring about amend- 
ments to the Federal Social Security Act 
to bring independent contractors under 
the law. He said agents working solely 
on commission were specifically exempt- 
ed from the unemployment insurance tax 


provisions. He called attention to bills 
in the hopper at Washington dealing 
with taxation in event of war. One by 


Collins of Mississippi proposes a consti- 
tutional amendment to provide for con- 
fiscation of private property without 
compensation for war purposes. 

\ proposed war revenue or control 
act carrying the name of some fifty 


senators, both Democratic and Repub- 


lican, is designed to tax the profits out 
of war and would impose a_ personal 
income tax of 6% and a surtax grad- 
uated from 10% on net incomes of 
$3,000 to 93% on those in excess of 
$20,000. 


Need of Good Relations In 
Industrial, Says E. W. Craig 


Chicago, Oct. 3.—Talking on public re- 
lations before the Industrial Section of 
the A.L.C., E. W. Craig, executive vice- 
president National Life of Nashville, said 
that Industrial insurance with thousands 
of agents, superintendents and office 
workers is being attacked by counselors 
and others, and he felt there is no busi- 
ness better equipped to tell its story 
adequately to the public. He thought the 
keynote of better public relations was 
satisfactory agency relations. Insurance 
is regarded by the way in which agents 
conduct their business and themselves. 
The right kind of agent will make good 
will for the business, 
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President Grant Presides at Opening; 
Comments on Meaning of ITINEC 


Chicago, Oct. 4—Although in 
health President W. T. Grant of the 
American Life Convention arrived at 
the convention Tuesday night and pre- 
sided at the opening session of the main 
convention Wednesday afternoon. He 





Allied-News Photo 
GRANT 


W. T. 
discussed TNEC at some length. Many 
of the questions asked before the com- 
mittee, he said, indicated the probability 
of its recommending Federal Supervision 
if not Federal control of life insurance. 

“This convention has on previous oc- 
casions expressed its full approval of 
the pre sent system of state supe rvision,” 
he said. “Certain it is that under this 


Manager Robbins Comments on Federal 
Government Attitude Toward Insurance 


The attention the Federal Govern- 
ment is giving life insurance was com- 
mented on by Charles Burton Robbins 
in his report as manager and general 


counsel of the American Life Conven- 
tion. Concerning the TNEC Monopoly 
Committee hearing, Manager Robbins 
said: 


“During all the numerous hearings of 
the committee the investment problem 
was mentioned only indirectly, al- 
though nearly every other phase of life 
insurance activity was taken up. The 
nvestigation throughout its entire course 
has been highly critical of life insur- 
ance and, to my mind, it has been for 
the most part hostile. Efforts have been 
made to show that state supervision is 
far from perfect, and hints have been 
made to Federal supervision. The next 
to last hearings of the committee dealt 
with industrial insurance and an at- 
tempt was made to show that the pres- 
ent cost of Industrial insurance is very 
high and that the whole system is ex- 
travagant. It is apparent that the So- 
cial Security Board would like to ad- 
minister governmental Industrial insur- 
ance, which it terms “burial insurance,” 
for all of the people of the United 
States. 

“Sooner or later the life insurance 
companies must face the problem of at- 
tempted Congressional legislation pro- 
viding for Federal control and a bill 
virtually placing the Government in the 
life insurance business—as indeed it is 
today—through the Social Security 
Board issuing Industrial policies on the 
lives of citizens of the United States. 

“Life insurance has nothing to fear 


from an impartial investigation, nor has 
the committee been able to produce any 
evidence that life insurance companies 
are not sound in all respects. No facts 
that have been brought out during the 
investigation can ever cause any policy- 
holder concern as to the safety of his 
investment. If, however, the entire in- 
vestigation has been for the purpose of 
building up a case for Federal regula- 
tion or ownership of the business of life 
insurance, an entirely different aspect 
must be considered.” 

Mr. Robbins made also the following 
reference to the Social Security Act: 

“Another Congressional problem which 
we encountered this year was a very de- 
termined effort on the part of the So- 
cial Security Board to have the old age 
insurance feature of the act amended 
so as to provide that anyone selling 
anything on commission would be con- 
sidered an employe of the person for 
whom he sold. At the request of the 
House Ways and Means Committee I 
appeared before it and presented argu- 
ments against any change in the law as 
it stood up to the time of the last ses- 
sion of Congress. It had already been 
held in 1937, by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, that in nearly all agency con- 
tracts examined by it the fact was dis- 
closed that agents were not employes 
and, therefore, did not come within the 
provisions of the Social Security Act. 

“Tust before the bill containing amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act was 
reported out by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, an amendment was 
inserted at the request of the Social 
Security Board, defining all agents com- 


poor 


system encouragement has been given 
to establishment and development of 
many companies widely distributed 


through the states. In few states are 
there no local companies. Those com- 
panies have contributed materially to up- 
building of their local communities and 
have helped distribute rather than con- 
centrate the accumulation of policy- 
holders’ savings throughout the land. If 
there be merit in the theory that a finan- 
cial institution can become too large, 
then the surest protection against that 
possibility is maintenance of our present 
system of state supervision. 

Discussing the $250 burial benefit pro- 
posal hinted by SEC at Washington 
hearings, he said, “It is of course for the 
American people to decide finally 
whether they want the business of this 
nation gradually delivered into the hands 
of politically appointed administrators. 
I am not attempting to advise you what 
your course should be. I am _ pointing 
out, however, what seems to be a clearly 
defined program and suggesting that un- 
less we are ready to acquiesce in it we 
had better be strengthening our forces 
in opposition to it.” 

Discussing Washington questioning of 
witnesses about lapsation of policies 
President Grant said that companies are 
making notable progress in improving 
conservation of insurance, Selling wrong 
type of contract is more often due to 
ignorance than willful intent. If the 
committee by centering attention on that 
problem will help bring a greater appre- 
ciation of its importance a _ distinct 
service will have been performed. He 
thought over-selling was a minor factor. 

“Discussing declining interest rates he 
said insurance men should make it their 
business to know that those who make 
our laws must understand that forcing 
interest rates down either by direct en- 
actment as in the case of Federal Land 
Bank loans or by establishing govern- 
ment lending agencies with authority to 
do so are responsible for loss of income 
in many channels. After all, he said, 
there are less than ten million persons 
with mortgaged homes or farms in the 
United States who would benefit by a 
reduction in mortgage rates against the 
seventy-five millions or more who are 
penalized thereby. 

Some day some one seeking votes is 
going to come to the aid and resource 
of the multitude who save and let his 
opponent appeal for popular accolade 
by promising further relief to the 
smaller group who borrow. He said: 
“Our surest means of defeating any 
threat of further government intrusion 
into our own business is to make the 
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Chicago Pays Tribute 
To Zimmerman, Wright 


MANY EXECUTIVES PRESENT 


Big Turnout to Honor Newly Elected 
President and Vice-President of 
National Association 


Oct. 4. 
ance men turned 
at Hotel LaSalle 
tend their their 
appreciation of the fact that two Chicago 


Chicago life 
out in 


insur- 
number 
night to ex- 
greetings and to show 


Chicago, 
large 
Tuesday 


men had won the two top positions 
in’ the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, when Charles J. Zimmer- 
man was elected president and Harry 
T. Wright vice-president of the asso- 
ciation. From the E dge water Beach 
Hotel came many prominent insurance 
men who were at the American Life 


Convention meeting. 

High Officials Present 
presidents of life companies 
who were at the LaSalle dinner were 
Claris Adams, Ohio State; O. J. Arnold, 
Northwestern National; Bradford H. 
Walker, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
and Frederick D. Russell, Security Mu- 


Among 


tual. Among vice- ‘residents were S. T. 
Whatley, Aetna Life; E. Rhodes, 
Mutual Benefit; George Adsit, Girard 
Life; H. H. Armstrong, Travelers; H. T, 
Burnett, Reliance Life; James A 
McLain, Guardian; Lee J. Dougherty, 
Occident: al; John C, Higdon, Business 
Men’s Assurance; John J. Moriarty, 


American Mutual; Robert B. Sturtevant, 
Ohio National and W. W. Jaeger, Bank- 
ers Life. Roger B. Hull was another 
guest. The toastmaster was Phil Hobbs 
of the Equitable. 

Chicago Men Happy 

The speakers were Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, vice-president Penn Mutual, who 
sketched fifty years’ life of the National 
Association; Holgar J. Johnson, retir- 
ing president of the National Associa- 
tion; President L. Mortimer Buckley 
of the Chicago Association; Harold N. 
Chandler, vice - president Connecticut 
Mutual, who brought good wishes to Mr. 
Zimmerman from the home office, and 
William M. Houze, chairman general 
agents and managers division of the 
Chicago Association and who will be 
its president next year. The tenor 
of the speeches was that Chicago and 
insurance business generally are proud 
of Messrs. Zimmerman and Wright. 
Both made short speeches of apprecia- 
tion. 


public so pleased with present service 
that it will permit no change or substi- 
tute for that which they now enjoy.” 
During his talk Mr. Grant highly praised 


the service of the insurance press. 


President Neslen of Commissioners 
Ass’n Names Committee Chairmen 


C. Clarence Neslen, president of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, who is attending the Ameri- 
can Life Convention at Chicago this 


week, announced the following chair- 
men of the Commissioners Association 
committees: 


Standing Committees 
Accident and health, James M. McCormack, 
Tennessee; Blanks, Walter A. Robinson, Ohio; 
examinations, Jess G. Read, Oklahoma; cas- 
ualty and surety, John B. Gontrum, inantond: 
fire and marine, George A. Bowles, Virginia; 
sub-committee of fire and marine committee, 





pensated by commission as employes 
within the meaning of the old age bene- 
fit provisions of the Social Security Act. 
The bill passed the House in the form 
it left the Ways and Means Committee 
and was sent to the Senate where it was 
referred to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee.” 


Frank N. Julian, 
A. Sullivan, Washington; Group 
tion, Charles Smrha, Nebraska; laws 
lation, Ray B. Lucas, Missouri; life, 
Lloyd, Ohio; sub-committee of life 
Walter C. Woodward, Texas; social security, 
William J. Swain, Delaware; taxation, John J. 
Holmes, Montana; unauthorized insurance, 
Charles F. Hobbs, Kansas; valuation of securi 
ties other than real estate, Louis H. Pink, 
New York; workmen’s compensation, Harry |]. 
Mortensen, Wisconsin. 


Special Committees 
Interstate liquidation and 
George H. Newbauer, Indiana; 
miums, Dan C. Boney, North Carolina; stand 
ard fire insurance policy, Louis H. Pink, New 
York; uniform code, Ernest Palmer, Illinois; 
committee to investigate uniform policy auto 
mobile finance, John C. Blackall, Connecticut; 
real estate appraisals and appraisal forms, Hugh 
H. Earle, Oregon; fire and marine sub-com 
mittee to define and interpret underwriting 
powers, Charles F. J. Harrington, Massachu 
setts; mortality table, A. H. Guertin, New 
Jersey; special mortality table committee, Chris 
A. Gough, New Tersey; insurance publications 
committee, Alex MacDonald, Wyoming; uniform 
countersignature laws, Charles F. J. Harring- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Alabama; fraternal, William 
hospitaliza 
and legis 


John A. 


committee, 


reorganization, 
misallocated pre 
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MERLE THORPE 


\ speaker scheduled to address the 
American Life Convention on Friday 
morning is Merle Thorpe, editor Nation’s 
susiness, Washington, D. C 


Prominent Executives There 

Chicago, Oct. 5.—Col. Franklin D’Olier, 
president Prudential, was chairman of 
the committee appointed by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents to at- 
tend the American Life Convention and 
addressed meeting Thursday. Other 
members of committee were Judge Byron 
K. Elliott, vice-president and general 
counsel of John Hancock and former 
manager of ALC; E. S. Brigham, presi- 
dent National Life of Vermont; and 
Fred W. Hubbell, president Equitable 
Life of lowa. 

Vincent P. Whitsitt, general manager 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
and Bruce E. Shepherd, actuary, also 
attended the convention. 

A. P. Earle, president of Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association and of 
Montreal Life, was introduced to conven- 
tion as was R. Leighton Foster, general 
counsel. 


Divan, Madea Ass’n 
President, A.L.C. Speaker 


Chicago. Oct. 5—Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, told the 


American Life Convention that subjects 
uppermost in agents’ minds are the 
TNEC, agency practice code, and com- 
pensation of agents. The National Asso- 
ciation is concerned about attempts to 
undermine confidence in the agency 
system. It welcomes constructive criti- 
cism and believes the best way of 
strengthening the system is through self- 
examination and correction. 

The National Association believes there 
should be strict adherence to the agency 
practice code with a view of eliminating 
unfit agents and part-timers in urban 
centers. The Asociation is pleased that 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau has appointed a committee to study 
compensation to agents and hopes for 
more stability of agents’ income. 

Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association, was introduced 
to convention. 

Governor Stassen of Minnesota talked 
this morning. 

The executive comm'ttee of ALC. voted 
to have a history of life insurance writ- 
ten and distributed among agents. 


Looks at These Times 


W. J. Cameron of the Ford Motor 
Co., whose voice and philosophy have 
been heard across the nation in his 
comments during the radio broadcast 
of the Ford Sunday Evening Hour, ad- 
dressed the general session of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention on Thursday. His 
topic was “Looking at These Times.” 








Craig New President Wants More 
Militant Attitude Toward Propaganda 


Chicago, Oct. 4—The growing resent- 
ment spreading through the country 
among insurance people based on the 
Monopoly Committee’s handling of in- 
surance was reflected in thé sessions of 
the American Life Convention, members 
of which are indignant at the attempts 
to smear life insurance, to upset public 
confidence in life insurance agents, as 
well as its apparent aim to bring about 
Federal control of insurance and also 
death benefit 


to offer some form of 
which may undermine Industrial life 
insurance. 


There was plain speaking by several 
of the speakers of the A.L.C. and this 
was reflected at the Wednesday night 
executive meeting of the convention, not 
only in the passage of a resolution re- 
affirming its faith in state supervision, 
but in the straight from the shoulder 
talk of the new president of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, C. A. Craig. There 
is no doubt that the A.L.C. as well as 
other life insurance organizations will 
adopt a militant attitude and make a 
determined fight against Federal control 
and will also oppose further encroach- 
ments of the government into the life 
insurance business as an insurer. 


Craig for Militant Stand 


Mr. Craig said that for some months 
there has been growing an atmosphere 
of propaganda against life insurance 
procedure and practice that has been 
not only unfair but damaging. It was 
particularly distressing to the insurance 
world that at the hearings in Washing- 
ton nothing favorable about life insur- 
ance was being offered, but minor mat- 
ters were stressed which undermined 
confidence of the public in insurance. 
He thought that the attitude of the 
business towards unfair propaganda was 
too complacent. 

“Our indignation has been more right- 
eous than militant,” said President Craig. 
“The principal thing now is to keep 
the business informed about the situa- 
tion and then ways will be found by 
the American Life Convention to coun- 
teract insidious propaganda.” 


President Craig in his talk against 


propagandists attacking insurance had 
in mind authors of critical books about 
life insurance and counselors on a fee 
basis as well as those who have taken 
Washington testimony and used it in 
attacking life insurance. 

As is the case of other insurance men 
who have commented on Washington, 
President Craig does not question the 
sincerity of Congressional members of 
the O’Mahoney Committee. Insurance 
men everywhere, however, are critical 
of methods used in examination of wit- 
nesses. 

President Craig made an appeal for 
more introspection of insurance compa- 
nies by their executives. If anything 
needs correction the executives should 
correct it themselves, he suggested. 


Resolution Adopted 


The resolution of the American Life 
Convention against Federal supervision 
read in part: 

“Under the existing system of state 
supervision in the most trying time in 
the country’s history by the faithful 
discharge of obligations, life insurance 
benefits accruing to living insureds and 
beneficiaries of the deceased have un- 
questionably greatly relieved the eco- 
nomic stress and demonstrated the 
soundness of the life insurance institu- 
tion; and, whereas the record of per- 
formance of life insurance is proof of 
the efficiency and adequacy of state reg- 
ulation; therefore, be it resolved that 
the American Life Convention, composed 
of 151 life companies with home offices 
in forty states, does reaffirm its pre- 
vious declarations of principle affecting 
examinations, favoring state supervision 
and opposing Federal regulation; and, 
be it resolved that an organized effort 
be made to more fully inform the pub- 
lic and that the executive committee of 
the American Life Convention be au- 
thorized to take such action as by it 
may be deemed to be advisable to con- 
duct a vigorous and effective campaign 
of education.” 

The American Life Convention tabled 
a resolution to change its name to Asso- 
ciation of Life Companies. 

J. Arnold, president of Northwest- 
ern National Life, explained his new 
persistency award compensation plan for 
insurance agents. 


To Study Plan to Exchange Foreclosed 
Properties; Confer With Commissioners 


Chicago, Oct. 3.—In an address before 
the Financial Section of the A.L.C. Ralph 
Rk. Lounsbury, president Bankers Na- 
tion of New Jersey, made a suggestion 
for reducing costs of handling foreclosed 
real estate. He wrote to commissioners 
about a suggestion that the situation 
could be improved if a means could be 
found for exchanges of isolated proper- 
ties between life companies, and asked 
for suggestions about advisability of an 
exchange system. As a result of their 
answers he made the recommendations 
which brought about the passage of the 


following resolution by the Financial 
Section. 
“We recommend to American Life 


Convention that it authorize the appoint- 


ment of a committee to represent the 
convention in conference with a com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners for the purpose 
of studying the question further, and, if 
a favorable decision was reached, for 
the purpose of drawing up rules and 
regulations under which such exchanges 
would be made, and the preparation of 
a model bill for introduction in those 
legislatures where a change in the law 
is required. Also, that it pass a resolu- 
tion advising the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners of the first 
action and requesting the association to 
appoint a committee from its member- 
ship to meet and work with the one 
from the convention.” 





Stewart Anderson Dead 


head of the adver- 
department of the 


Stewart Anderson, 
tising and publicity 
Penn Mutual since 1923, d'ed October 6 
at his home in Narberth, Pa., following 
a short illness. Mr. Anderson had been 
forty-five years in the life insurance 
business. He was born in 1868 in Wis- 
bech, England, and was brought to this 
country by his parents when he was 12. 


Thore on Policy Dating 

E, M. Thore, assistant counsel Acacia 
Mutual Life, told the Legal Section, 
Tuesday, that there is lack of uniformity 
in legislation on policy dating. He sug- 
gested that antedating for six months 
be permitted and that incontestable or 
suicide periods be measured from date 
of policy as actually issued. 


Canadian Companies 
List War Premiums 


RATES ACCORDING TO HAZARD 


Some Suggest Advisability of War Being 
Listed Continuously in the Occupa- 
tional Hazards 


Representatives of Canadian life in- 
surance companies and others doing 
business in that country have met to 
adjudicate on the extra premiums to be 
charged policyholders serving in the 
present war against Germany. The need 
of protection is obvious for those en- 
gaged in such a hazardous service. It 
is also logical to assume that rates 
commensurate with such risks are nec- 
essary. 

Some insurance executives are begin- 
ning to suggest the advisability of war 
being listed continuously in the occupa- 
tional hazards. Their argument is that 
if some mild restriction had been im- 
posed in recent years companies would 
not have to be so drastic now. It may 
not seem fair, one official points out, 
that policies up to three or four weeks 
ago should be issued free of restrictions 
while men now enlisting under the im- 
pulse of patriotic duty are charged an 


extra premium. However, experience 
has shown that a fairly safe line has 
to be drawn somewhere. A_ general 


agreement on the most equitable cours 
has now been reached in Tesente~ane 
plicable to all Canadian branches and 
agencies. 
Schedule of Extra Premiums 

The following outlines the schedule of 
extra premiums for present quotations 
under the terms of the War Clause. 
These premiums, when once paid under 
any particular case, will be continued 
at the same rate throughout the duration 
of service, even if a change in the gen- 
eral schedule is decided upon for future 


quotations. 
Where any rate is quoted as “not less 
ties ©. 052s os ” full details of the pol 


icyholder’s intended service, travel or 
residence is to be furnished head office 
with the request for exact quotation. 
Military Service 

All military service (including Army Service 
Corps, Forestry Corps and Railway Operating 
Units) other than aviation services and the 
Army Medical Corps, per $1,000—$90 per annum 

Army Medical Corps except nurses, per $1,000 

$40 per annum, 

Nurses, per $1,000—$25 per annum. 


Non-Combatant Units 
Such as Salvation Army, YMCA, K. of C., 
etc., per $1,000—$40 per annum. 


Civilian Travel and Residence 


Within the area consisting of North and 
South America, including the West Indies, the 
Bermudas and *Newtoundland, together with the 
waters lying between the satfne—No extra. 

‘Travel to or residence in Europe, Africa, 
As.a or Australasia—Not less than $10 per an 
num depending on the length of travel or resi 
dence, number of trips, etc. 

Naval Service and Marine Service 

Naval Service, excluding submarine service. 
Per $1,000 not less than $50. 

Mercantile marine. The regular war clause 
excluding the section relating to travel should 
be included for these risks. Per $1,000—$25. 


Aviation Service in Canada 


(Death resulting from air service within or 
beyond the boundaries of Canada has been 
excluded from coverage without privilege of 
coverage under the present war clause by pay 
ment of an extra premium. It las been de 
cided, however, to make provision for full 
coverage only within the boundaries of Canada 
by payment of extra annual premium. A revised 
edition of the war clause is now being pre 
pared for all new policies which will cover 
this point.) 

Groundsmen, such as mechanics, ete, per 
$1,000—$10. With respect to this classification 
the recommended extra of $10 is intended to 
cover a groundsman while flying in the course 
of his duties, but if his rank in the air service 
changes, he will be required to notify the com- 
pany and to pay such extra premium as the 
company may require. 

Student pilots, per $1,000—$60. 

Experienced pilots, those with 300 or more 
flying hours— 

(aa) Non-commissioned pilots per $1,000 .$40; 


(bb) Pilot officers per $1,000..........$ $40 

(cc) Flying officers per $1,000......... $35: 
(dd) Flyin lieutenants per $1,000.....$25; 
(ee) Squadron leaders per $1,000...... $20: 
(ff) Wing commanders per $1,000..... $15. 


Crew, observers, or photographers per $1,000 


$35 








Travers Finance Chairman; 


C. F. Nettleship Secretary 








FRANK J. TRAVERS 
Chicago, Oct. 3—The new chairman 
of the Finance Section is Frank J. 
Travers, Lincoln National Life, and the 
new secretary is C. F. Nettleship, yf. 
Mr. Travers graduated from Massa 


chusetts Institute of Technology in 1923 
and for five and a half years was in 
charge of sales research for a drug 


manufacturing company in Minneapolis. 
He joined the Lincoln National in the 
new investment research department, 
later becoming financial secretary of the 
company and manager of its investment 
research department. His title is now 
second vice-president. 

Mr. Nettleship is a member of a well- 
known insurance family, his father, C 
F. Nettleship, having been in the insur- 
ance business for fifty years. C. F., Jr., 


went to Wesleyan College and after 
graduation worked with a New York 
Stock Exchange firm He then went 


with the investment department of the 
Colonial Life, of which he is assistant 
secretary 


Industrial Section Heads 


~ 





KENDALL 


Oct. 4—Curtis P. Kendall, 
vice-president Washington National of 
Chicago, was elected chairman of the 
Industrial Section of the American Life 
Convention. D. F DeWitt, Peninsular 
Life of Jacksonville, Fla., was elected 
secretary. 


CURTIS 


Chicago, 


Expects Higher Sasesent 


George H. Rigler, assistant vice-presi- 


dent Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, told the Financial Section, 
Tuesday, that in his opinion interest 


rates may be expected to harden some- 
what. 
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W.F. Winterble Heads Agency Section; 
Frank F. Weidenborner New Secretary 


Chicago, Oct, 3.— William F. Win- 
terble, director of agencies, Bankers 


Life Co., is the new chairman of the 
Section of the American Life 
Convention. 

Mr. Winterble was brought up in an 
insurance atmosphere as his father was 
a Bankers Life general agent. His 
father, now aged 8&3, still has an agency 
contract with the company. William F. 
went to the University of Minnesota 
and sold life insurance while at college. 
Later, he became an agent in south- 
western Wisconsin for the Bankers Life 
and then was made general agent with 
headquarters at Madison, his territory 
including twenty counties. Despite the 
fact that most of his territory was rural 
he built an agency which averaged $3,- 
500,000 a year. In 1933 he was brought 
into the home office as superintendent 
of agencies, three years later being made 
director of agencies. : 

Frank F. Weidenborner, Guardian Life, 
is the new secretary of the Agency 
Section. Mr. Weidenborner was born 
in St. Paul, Minn., and educated at the 
University of Michigan. He was one 
of the first graduates of the School of 
Life Insurance Salesmanship at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. He became an 
agent for the Provident Mutual at St. 
Paul until September 1, 1924, when he 
was appointed agency assistant for the 


Agency 


On Executive Committee 


Chicago, Oct. 3. L. D. Cavanaugh, 
president Federal Life, and W. C. 
Schuppel, executive vice-president Ore- 
gon Mutual, will be new members of 
the executive committee of American 
Life Convention. 
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W. F. WINTERBLE 
Guardian Life at the home office. He 
became assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies on January 1, 1928, and two years 
later was made superintendent of agen- 
c1es, 


Two More Companies Apply 

Chicago, Oct. 3—The Union Central 
of Cincinnati and the Union Mutual of 
Portland, Maine, have applied for mem- 
bership to the American Life Conven- 
tion. 


AGEN T 











=p 


European War Situation 
Chicago, Oct. 3—Dr. Melchior Palyi, 
former economic adviser to the Deutsche 
Bank in Berlin, talked this noon at the 
luncheon of the Finance Section. He 


has just returned from a two months’ 
tour of France and Switzerland and 
thinks a long war will cause a_ social 


upheaval in European democratic coun- 
tries. He thinks Russia does not have 
great surpluses to export to Germany as 
she needs most of her goods herself. 
Furthermore, her transportation system 
is bad, but her psychological help is an 
aid to Germany. He thinks Russia is 
anxious to have peace now. 





New Legal Section Chairman 

Chicago, Oct. 2.—Jelks H. Cabaniss, 
general counsel Protective Life, is new 
chairman of the Legal Section Ameri- 








JELKS H. CABANISS 


can Life Convention. A graduate of 
the University of Alabama, he began 
practice of law soon after admission to 
the Bar and for some years has been 
a member of the law firm of Cabaniss 
& Johnstone. His father was Edward 
Cabaniss, prominent Birmingham lawyer. 





Roberts Legal Section Sec’y 

Chicago, Oct. 3—E. A. Roberts, vice- 
president and general counsel Minnesota 
Mutual Life, was elected secretary of 
the Legal Section of the American Life 
Convention. 

Mr. Roberts is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Yale Law 
School. He engaged in the general 
practice of law in Duluth for a few 
years after graduation and in 1925 
joined the Minnesota Mutual. 
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Public Is Confident 
But Lacks Knowledge 


STEVENSON ON ENLIGHTENMENT 





Believes Policyholders Need to Be Forti- 
fied Against Barrage of Propa- 
ganda by Self-Seekers 





Stevenson, president Penn 
is of the opinion that “the 
American people can be depended on to 
form a fair jury in their judgment on 
the life insurance business, provided they 
are sufficiently well educated concerning 
our business to have a basis for differ- 
entiating between propaganda and public 
enlightenment in the statements which 
they hear. If we admit the truth of 
this assertion, however, is there any 
doubt where the responsibility for pro- 
viding the necessary ‘education’ lies?” 

Mr. Stevenson spoke Thursday at the 
general session, on Public Enlighten- 
ment vs. Propaganda. He _ proceeded: 
“In our business, we take pride in the 
fact that 64,000,000 people, or half the 
population of the country, are life in- 
surance purchasers and that the $110,- 
(00,000,000 of life insurance which they 
own represents a total greater than the 
life insurance in force in all the rest of 
the world combined. But this evidence 
of public confidence in our business is 
not evidence of public information about 
our business. This fact is realized clear- 
ly by those whose present gain results 
from disturbing policyholders’ insurance. 
Haven’t we a _ definite responsibility, 
therefore, to try to make sure that lack 
of information doesn’t make our policy- 
holders vulnerable to propaganda which, 
in turn, may prevent toeir getting maxi- 
mum value from their insurance invest 
ment ? 


John A. 
Mutual Life, 


Acceptance vs. Understanding 

“In stating that public acceptance of 
our business doesn’t necessarily mean 
public understanding of our business, I’m 
not referring merely to our contracts: 
I’m referring to public understanding of 
our methods, our management, and cur 
motives. I am presenting the situation, 
rather, as a background for the question 
of whether we are doing as much as 
other types of business organizations to 
give to the public the information about 
our business which we ourselves admit it 
should have. 

“Our business is on the receiving end 
of a certain amount of propaganda di- 
rected against our methods, and at the 
same time we know that this propa- 
ganda flourishes chiefly in the soil of 
misunderstanding about our business, 
are we paying as much attention to this 
problem as we would pay if we discov- 
ered trouble in our investment depart 
ments ? 

Where to Begin 
point I’m trying to make is 
of lip service to the im- 


“The 
that, in spite 
portance of educating the 
what our business is and does, we 
haven’t, in my opinion, taken as much 
action in this direction as some other 
organizations whose business is more 
easily understood. If we expect our 
employes, both in the field and the 
home office, to be able to ‘enlighten’ the 
public about company practices, the first 
step in our program is to see that they 
are well informed themselves. 

“I’m not advocating a barrage of pub- 
licity for public enlightenment is not 
merely an advertising department job. 
To my mind public enlightenment about 
our business is one of the major jobs 
of every life insurance company today 
and, therefore, demands our utmost ef- 
forts if we are going to handle it as it 
should be handled from the sending end. 


Existing Situation 


“The situation which demands more 
public enlightenment about every type 
of business has not sprung up over 


night, but is the result of the economic 
upheavals of recent vears. What’s more, 
in view of the kaleidoscopic changes of 
the present day, it’s not strange that 
life insurance should be on the receiv- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


public as to’ 


























ROADS TO NOWHERE 


They are being travelled today 
by thousands of women and 
children—those who are not pro- 
tected by insurance on the lives of 
their breadwinners. 


Their destination, unless those 
responsible for their support 
see the light, may be want, 
confusion and discourage- 
ment. 


It is the salesman’s job to carry 
this message to every family 
provider he knows. 
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Thinks Common Stocks 
Better for Companies 


SHIELD AGAINST 


Dwight C. Rose Describes “Equity Pol- 
icy,” Participation to Be on Basis of 
Investment Trust 


INFLATION 








An “equity policy,” backed in equity 
investments by life insurance companies, 
was suggested as a protection against 
inflation and as a means of preserving 
our capitalistic system by Dwight C. 
partner of Brundage, Story & 
New York, and president of the 
Investment Counsel Association of 
America, at the Financial Section meet- 
ing Tuesday. Mr. spoke on the 
Policyholders’ Interest in Equity Invest 
ments. 


Rose, 
Rose, 


Rose 


In developing his thesis Mr. Rose 
said: 
“Your investment departments are 


searching within the realm of tradition 
and certain legal restrictions for your 
investments today, and the search is 
bringing you a mighty slim reward. In 
fact, your concentration in fixed income 
investments, year after year, has not 
only encouraged a top-heavy debt struc 
ture for business as well as government 
in this country; but the scarcity of su't- 
able fixed income issues now available 
within this expanded debt structure may 
eventually force you to give considera 
tion to other classes of investments that 
are more readily available. 
Healthy Interest Removed 

“Life insurance today, is probably the 
most significant institution directing the 
flow of capital that has not been forced 
out of equity investment or venturesome 
employment by our graduated taxation 
of income and capital gains. With the 
very wealthy group forced into tax ex 
empts, and with the middle and lower 
income group through their life insur- 
ance policies, savings bank deposits and 
direct bond ‘investments—all concen- 
trated in fixed income securitics—the 
normal, healthy interest in business 
profits has been removed from a very 
a area of our voting population. Un- 
der such conditions this large group may 
become a fertile field for the spread of 
propaganda to the effect that there is 
something wrong or evil about business 
profits or that the profit motive is in 
conflict with the social welfare. 

“T do not need to say anything about 
the desirability of having the essentials 
of our capitalistic society persist in the 
interest of policyholders and the coun 
try as a whole; and I do not need to 
remind you that the spark of the profit 
motive must be revised if the present 
trend toward totalitarianism or state 
capitalism is effectively to be arrested. 

Informing Policyholders 

“T believe it is within the power of 
the custodians of our life insurance re- 
serve funds to break up the log-jam now 
threatening our capitalistic system; first 
by educating policyholders to their fun- 
damental and vital need of protection 
against inflationary developments 
through a participation in equity in 
vestments; and second, by providing a 


selfish interest in the continuation of 
business profit both on the part of 
our very high income group who can 


not afford direcfly to invest in equities 


and on the part of the much larger 
middle class and lower income group 
who cannot now get adequate counsel 
or reliable guidance for direct partici 
pation in equities 
New Method Described 
Mr. Rose outlined the experience of 


life companies in equity investments and 

suggested a new kind of “equity policy” 

as follows: 
“The reserve 


fund protecting such an 


‘equity policy’ would be invested in com 
mon stocks or other suitable equities, 
against which policyholders or benefi 


ciaries would have a certain number of 
units of participation, similar to the 
participations or shares issued in a mu 
tual investment trust. The premium, face 
amount, cash surrender, and all other 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Gay on Agency System, Leadership 
Company Plan, Agent’s Prestige 


Profitable cooperation from the point 
of view of field management was dealt 
with in a paper read before the Agency 
Section Wednesday, by Clyde F. Gay, 
Boston, general agent Aetna Life. He 
took the position that “it is necessary 
to stand back from this subject far 
enough to see the forest and not the 
trees. So, it is my purpose to discuss 
a few broad concepts, with only an oc- 
casional, illustrative closeup of an iso- 
lated tree. These concepts are: Is the 
American Agency System worth saving? 
Company leadership should be based on 
a well defined plan. The company plan 
should be in harmony with institutional 
promotion. The prestige of the in- 
dividual salesman should be built from 
within.” Taking these up in more de- 
tail Mr. Gay said of the American 
Agency System: 

“This subject, profitable cooperation, 
assumes an affirmative answer to that 
question. But, is that affirmative an- 
swer understood and accepted, in all de- 
partments of your company? Is your 
company, as a whole, ready to give ag- 
gressive, financial, militant support to 
the preservation and continuation of 
the American Agency System for the 
benefit of its own policyholders?” 

Company Leadership 

Mr. Gay talked on over-the-counter 

selling—savings bank life insurance and 


how it was introduced in Massachu- 
setts. On company leadership he com- 
mented: 


“The agency department officials, as 
the representatives of salesmen and field 
management, should not be separated as 
far as possible from the underwriting, 
the actuarial, the investment, the exec- 
utive departments. Where cooperation 
is necessary, they should not be set in 
balance as checks against one another. 

“Profitable cooperation demands a 
contribution by each department to a 
company plan. A decision on a depart- 
mental objective should be made only 
after an understanding and considera- 
tion of the costs of that decision to the 
company plan, as a whole, rather than 
an enhancement of departmental objec- 
tive. 

“What does it profit the company and 
field management to want an agency 
force of intelligent, effective salesmen 
who can select business that will con- 
tribute to mortality savings, who can 
justify economically the commissions 
they earn, if field management is even 
partly paid for doing something else.” 

Application of Company Plan 

Turning to the company plan the 
speaker observed: “The need for such 
a cooperative effort has already flow- 
ered in one direction, in the institute of 
life insurance. Field management is 
cheered and encouraged that the insti- 
tute has been born from a ‘realization 
that life insurance needs cooperative 
means of systematically, continuously, 
and truthfully explaining its function in 
society; of making clear why it func- 
tions in the way it does; and of finding 
solutions to problems which the public 
believes require better solutions.’ Field 
management is willing and anxious to 
carry out the local application of the in- 
stitute’s plans. The company plan must 
be in harmony with the cooperative ef- 
fort for better understanding and public 
good-will.” 

New and Old Men 

On the subject of prestige Mr. Gay 
remarked: “In building the type of 
salesman whose work will bring prestige 
to himself and to the business, field 
management and companies must de- 
velop in terms of the individual, and not 
in terms of so many sources of busi- 
ness. 

“New men at the expense of old, 





brings prestige to neither. If the satis- 
factory old agent is going to bring pres- 
tige to himself and the business, he 
must be paid on a basis that will recog- 
nize his service to old policyholders, as 
well as his results in securing new busi- 
ness. 


“For the new man, we must recognize 
that the very financial necessity of put- 
ting him into profitable production as 
soon as possible, precludes the type of 
training and mature development in the 
business which the public has a right 
to expect, and is now demanding, for 
the money it pays for expert counsel. 


Strongest Recruiting Force 


“Field management should continue 
only those present representatives, and 
should take on only those new repre- 
sentatives who can help maintain and 
improve the American Agency System. 
The prestige of the individual salesman 


will then be our strongest recruiting 
force. If prestige of the individual 
salesman must be built from within, 


field management and company will have 
to assume the responsibility of bringing 
him to that stage of development which 
will make the stroke of his pickaxe 
mean something.” 


Addressed A.L.C. 








GOV. HAROLD E. STASSEN 


Harold E. Stassen, governor of Minne- 
sota, who made a hit last week at the 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in St. Louis, ad- 
dressed the general session of the 
American Life Convention in Chicago 
on Thursday morning. 


Scheller Explains Measuring 
Stick for Passing on Loans 


At the Financial Section meeting 
Tuesday Oswald P. Scheller, assistant 
secretary Connecticut General Life, 


talked on Measuring Sticks for Income 
Property Loans. He warned that he 
would not seek to give a magic formula 
for sound mortgage lending and declared 
that there is no formula or routine that 
will determine what constitutes a good 
mortgage loan. Also, there can be no 
short cut to successful mortgage lend- 
ing. Mr. Scheller said he would suggest 
a supplemental routine to serve as stop- 
go lights and as signposts, by means of 
certain calibrations against which one 
can measure the mathematical factors 
contained in a new loan application. He 
proceeded: 

“I am going to start by telling you 
how we happened to develop the measur- 
ing sticks which we now use to help 
judge the relative quality of loans, so 
that you may better understand these 
measurements and their application. 

“In the rush of business during the 
past three years, I often felt the need 
for more perspective on the applications 
in hand than is given by the mere physi- 
cal data set forth on the application 
form and in the appraiser’s or corre- 
spondent’s report. So, I found myself 
asking how a particular application in 
hand compares with a property we ac- 
quired under foreclosure in a _ similar 
neighborhood, or how it compares with 
a loan we made two years ago across 
the street, or how it compares with an- 
other property of similar type on which 
we have reliable operating data. 

Units of Information 

“In trying to compare one case with 
another, we found the material widely 
scattered throughout the application, and 
in many cases the data was in a form 
which did not lend itself to easy com- 
parison. So we started to break down 
our information into units which could 
be compared directly with one another, 
such as the amount of loan per room, 
the amount of loan per front foot, the 
gross income per square foot or per 
room, expenses per square foot or per 
room, and other figures. 

“We noted those basic unit figures on 
each application at the time of submis- 
sion, and as time went one we found 
ourselves referring to these figures with 


increasing frequency. We realized short- 
ly that these basic units of measurement 
could do three things for us without 
great effort: 

Enable us to compare the physical data and 
operating cost figures of a property with other 
properties with which we are familiar, and on 
which we have reliable operating experience. 

Enable us to measure the margin of safety 
on a proposed loan at the current rent level. 

Assist in pointing out discrepancies or weak- 
nesses within the property itself or the loan 
plan. 


Dependence on Field Staff 


“We started to tabulate these basic unit 
figures and gradually developed certain 
forms which have been distributed to 
you today. These forms are used in our 
daily analysis work, and the material 
accumulated and the mode of presenta- 
tion are of considerable assistance to us 
in judging loans. Before discussing 
these forms, I want to add certain words 
of warning. The measurements to be 
discussed apply only to mathematical 
factors—such as cubage, frontage, gross 
income, expenses, taxes, etc. We must 
depend upon our field staff and our 
correspondents or branch offices for all 
of the factors which are covered by 
human reporting, such as the suitability 


of the location of the property, the 
physical contents of the property, its 
physical condition, rent level, rental 
trends, rent concessions, neighborhood 
trends, room arrangement, equipment, 
etc. 


“I cannot emphasize strongly enough 
that the mathematical routine which we 
offer today gives no protection whatso- 
ever against the failure of an individual 
to correctly report the true conditions 
surrounding a property, or against an 
error in judgment concerning these con- 
ditions. The purpose of our routine is 
not to displace the customary material 
presented with a loan application, or to 
offer a substitute for the usual methods 
of determining value, including capitali- 
zation of net income. 

“Our purpose is to provide the loan 
executive with basic information on each 
application in such form as to permit 
quick comparison with other similar 
properties. This should enable him to 


— 


Governor Stark Praises 
Protection Sold by Agents 


Chicago, Oct. 4—A special guest of 
American Life Convention today was 
Governor Stark of Missouri. He said one 
of the reasons for the sense of security 
in America was the protection which 
life insurance gave the people and he 
praised agents for selling so much pro- 
tection saying that it must be sold to 
people as they do not buy life insurance 
voluntarily. He said Americans are in 
a most fortunate position in their living 
conditions and he not only hoped Amer- 
ica would keep out of war but felt it 
would be able to do so. 


Argol Hailed by Hale 
As Deliverer of Man 


Dr. William J. Hale, Dow Chemical 
Co., told the Financial Section Tuesday, 
of the progress being made toward pro- 
duction of an industrial alcohol known 
as “argol,” of which he said: “Argol 
looms before us as the mighty industry 
of the immediate future. If our petro- 
leum corporations had any foresight at 
all they would understand how the in- 
troduction of this fuel would conserve 
their petroleum holdings and _ increase 
markedly the purchasing power of 
farmer and hence reduce unemployment 
and increase automobile sales, thereby 
calling for more and better fuel and a 
much extended use of lubricating oil. 
Argol is destined to become the most 
far-reaching of man’s activities in that 
it promises full expansion of agriculture 
as well as industry itself. It is man’s 
new and mighty industry.” 








gain perspective and to check the judg- 
ment of his subordinates.” 

Mr. Scheller explained his apartment 
house forms, I and IT in detail, and then 
the retail store form, and added: 

Residential Lending 

“The forms we have discussed here 
today may be adapted to a variety of 
properties by the simple elimination of 
a few items and the addition of some 
other units of measurement which are 
appropriate to the property being studied. 
We have not standardized any additional 
forms, but make these up as we go 
along. At the moment, we are in the 
process of trying to develop a form for 
use in the case of residential loans. This 
is still in the experimental stage, and it 
is difficult, of course, to find compara- 
tive ratios of measurement in residential 
lending which have a great significance 
except possibly the ratio of land value 
to value of improvements. We _ have 
tried this residential form to some ex- 
tent and we find it handy for the pur- 
pose of making a comparison of all of 
the residential loans we have made in a 
particular subdivision, or to compare 
these loans with others we have made 
in similar subdivisions either in the same 
city or in other cities. 

Material Supplemental 

“The procedure I have outlined is no 
short cut by which one can detect and 
avoid hazardous loans. All of the ma- 
terial we have discussed today is sup- 
plemental to, and not a substitute for, 
careful study, analysis and considered 
appraisal of the real estate by competent 
field men, correspondents and appraisers. 
No security can be properly appraised 
from an office desk. Remember that the 
measuring sticks which we have sug- 
gested today merely augment all of the 
careful preparatory work necessary ii 
each application, and that these meas- 
uring sticks are designed largely for the 
investment executive and the investment 
committee. We have found them of real 
value to us in gaining perspective and 
in summarizing our opinions of individual 
applications. Through the use of these 
measuring sticks, we feel a greater de- 
gree of conviction in our decisions on 
individual cases.” 





Anna Ellen Smith of the home office 
agency of the Penn Mutual, Philadel- 
phia, and James J. Neely of that city, 
were married on September 30 at Cyn- 
wyd, Pa. 
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IF “LIFE BEGINS AT 40” 


‘Tuis Company is just completing its 40th year in 
business. 


Forty years isn’t so old as Life Insurance Companies 
go, but it is noteworthy when a company attains a position 
among the leaders during its first forty years. 


If, as has been written, “Life Begins at 40”, we have 
much to look forward to indeed. 


By the end of our 40th year, we will have paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries well over $130,000,000, 
and we like to reflect on the bills this money has paid, 
the security it has provided, the unhappiness it has 
prevented, the education it has bought. 


As we approach the close of our 40th year, we are 
not concerned so much with mere volume of production 
as we are determined to do a better job of selling and 
servicing Shield policyholders. Dedicated to this idea, 
we look confidently ahead to life after 40. 


The. NATIONAL LIFE_AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. Ic 


ATIONAL 
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Part Agency Department Should 
Play in Profitable Cooperation 


Chester OQ. 
Mutual, gave 


Fischer, Massachusetts 
the agency vice-president’s 
Profitable Cooperation, 
subject of the Agency 
meeting Wednesday. The 
theme was “The things which can be 
done with resultant benefits and profits.” 
At one point in his address Mr. Fischer 
said: 

“There is much to be done. The 
agency department welcomes the oppor- 
tunity of doing its full share in en- 
couraging and promoting profitable co- 
operation. Let me say that it can best 
serve in that effort, it seems to me, 
through approaching its tasks with an 
open, alert and understanding mind; de- 
termining upon and adhering to sound 
principles of operation and procedure ; 

“Keeping itself flexible and adaptable, 
avoiding the tragic decay which follows 
close upon the heels of self-satisfaction 
and smugness; 

“Bringing to the departments at the 
home office a frank and honest picture 
of the fieldman’s viewpoint; 

“Exercising its best efforts in bringing 
to the field a recognition and apprecia- 
tion of the objectives and problems of 
company management; 

“Encouraging an aggressive and en- 
thusiastic program of educational activ- 
ity and motivation of field forces; 

“Dedicating itself to a program of har- 
monious coordination, a policy of bring- 
ing together all parties at interest—fos- 
tering the locking of arms instead of 
the locking of horns; 

“Recognizing at all times the fact that 
the interests of the policyholder are of 
vital importance, and that the decisions 
and actions of today must be based al- 
ways upon a consideration of the bear- 


viewpoint on 
which was the 


Section’s 


ing they may have on tomorrow. 
Young in Service 
“The business is sound, the system is 


sound, the institution is sound; we must 
all do our full part in seeing to it that 
management and operation is sound. 
Through clear thinking, sincere and un- 
derstanding cooperation, we move for- 
ward with courage, hope and determina- 
tion, eager to contribute our full share 
to the perpetuation and_ continuing 
growth of an institution which is still 
young in its service to mankind.” 

Mr. Fischer found the representative 
of an agency department the “middle 
man” in this discussion, which involved 
the agent, general agent or manager. 
agency vice-president, policyholder and 
company. The one word he would se- 
lect to describe what made possible the 
institution of life insurance is “coopera- 
tion.” On the session’s program the five 
integral factors represent a circle of co- 
operative activity. There is no basis 
for diversitv of interest between any two 
of them. It is a friendly circle. The 
agency department must have an under- 
standing of the aims and desires of 


those who comprise the other four fac- 
tors in this circle. The speaker con- 
tinued: 
All Would Benefit 
“If administrative machinery can be 


made effective in increasing the num- 
her of policvholders and the amount of 
business in force without undue expense 
all policyholders—present and new—will 
enjoy the benefits of this increased effi- 
ciency. But the addition of new mem- 
bers can be accomplished to a substan- 
tial degree only through the activity of 
a competent sales organization. While 
the interest and the activity of the life 
underwriter is not the fundamental 
reason why men insure their lives, 
nevertheless we know that it is that in- 
terest and activity on the part of the 
life underwriter which prompts them to 
act 
Part of Whole Structure 

“It is important that the agency de- 
partment function as a thoroughly co- 
ordinated part of the whole company 


structure. It must cooperate frankly 
and whole-heartedly with all other 
branches and departments at the home 
office. 

“How can the agency department best 
fulfill its obligations to its general 
agents? I would place first the import- 
ance of keeping in close and constant 
contact with the general agency per- 
sonnel so as to be fully conversant and 
appreciative of the objectives, ambitions 
and problems of these field captains, 
both in the aggregate and as individuals. 
Conferences and Contact 
come now to a consideration of 


“We 


the activity of the agency department in 
behalf of the field man. Here, again, I 
would say that the first obligation is to 
keep in close touch with the objectives, 
ambitions and needs of the agency 
forces, through conferences and contact 
with general agents, and through direct 
and constant contact with the agents 
themselves. 

“The agency department should en- 

rage actively as a research bureau and 
chasis house in the study of ideas, 
and promote public recognition of the 
important part the agent plays. It must 
understand home office objectives and 
problems. The agency department must 
encourage at all times, on the part of 
the field forces, a recognition of that 
obligation of trusteeship which the com- 
pany owes its policyholders, and the as- 
sumption of their full share of this re- 
sponsibility.” 


Kemp Believes Taxes on Insurance 


Should Be Revealed to Public 


Speaking on “The Policyholder Looks 

Taxes,” Friday general session,.A. N. 
Kemp, president Pacific Mutual Life, 
made this observation: “It seems to me 
that the question with which we, as ad- 
ministrators of life insurance, are con- 
cerned is this: Are we adequately dis- 
charging the responsibilities implicit in 
this stewardship, as these responsibilities 
relate to the conservation of funds that 
should otherwise be available to the ben- 
eficiaries themselves? In other words, 
have we pursued, and are we pursuing, 
a course that most effectively shelters 
the security of our policyholders? And I 
think when we refer to a group as nu- 
merous as our policyholders we may al- 
most say for the people of our country. 

“In this matter we are as much in- 
volved with a state of mind as with fac- 
tual considerations. We see the pur- 
poses and objectives for which taxation 
is imposed rather than the taxes them- 
selves. Surely a philosophy which pro- 
poses that the savings of the people be 
consumed in taxes, and yet remain in- 
tact for their protection, is founded on a 
substance less firm than solid ground. 
The people are the channel for collec- 
tion of taxes rather than the source of 
taxes. The source is the wealth itself. 
As we chain that wealth with bonds of 
debt we progressively subtract from our 
capacity to mobilize for our protection 
some portion of those resources which 
constitute our greatest natural strength. 

What History Teaches 

“Speaking of taxes, as Mark Twain 
said: ‘Everybody talks < ibout it but no- 
body does aoe about it’ That re- 
mark effectively sums up the tax situa- 
tion today. History gives the solution 
of many riddles. Throughout recorded 
history it is written that governmental 
power tends to expand itself at the ex- 
pense of the lives, liberties and property 
of the members. of society. 

“IT do not believe we can say that the 
matter is one for which we have had 
insufficient time to formulate a plan of 
action. Surely the taxation of future se- 
curity is a subject no less important in 
its economic significance than that of im- 
posts attaching to the inexpensive and 
impermanent items of daily consumption. 
Life insurance owes to those it serves a 
factual report on taxes. 

“The undertaking, as I see it, divides 
itself into two functions: (1) The re- 
search. necessary to obtain and classify 
the necessary facts; (2) the interpreta- 
tion and translation to the policyholders 
of the ‘nformation so developed. We 
have procrastinated. 

Do Policyholders Understand? 

“Philip L. Gamble has said that it is 
almost impossible to ascertain the actual 
tax levies collected from insurance com- 
panies. Do our poilcyholders understand 
this situation? Have we made it pos- 
sible for them to know what is happen- 
ing to the premium dollar they pay? 
Those thrifty nolicvholders whose econ- 
omies and self-denial keep them from 
becoming a drain upon the public purse 


are taxed again and again as a penalty 
for those very qualities of character. An 
increase in rates of nearly 12%% has 
been occasioned by a diminution of in- 
terest return. Taxes are in a degree 
responsible for this. 

“T am persuaded that the future of life 
insurance lies in its service to those of 
average means. It is therefore natural 
that we express an increasingly practical 
concern over the tendency to remove, 
through the operation of taxes, the op- 
portunity of these average people to ac- 
quire life insurance. I can almost say 


——= 


that we can assume a ‘mandate’ to per- 
form the public duty of telling the peo- 
ple the facts. 

“If we are criticized because the cost 
of life insurance has increased, | sug- 
gest that we are at fault in that we have 
not established an understanding of the 
circumstances responsible for this. What 
is the extent of our responsibility to our 
policyholders in bringing to their atten. 
tion the effect of taxation upon their 
life insurance ? 

“Public opinion is vital to every enter- 
prise. The things that people think may 
not ‘square’ with what is true, but the 
fact that the public thinks these things, 
makes them important. That some un- 
fortunate woman of an earlier period in 
our history was not a witch failed to 
save her when the people believed she 
was. 

“If there are misconceptions or misun- 
derstandings in the public mind with re- 
spect to taxation which a _ presentation 
of factual material can correct, then we 
should lose no time in entering upon such 
a course of correction, particularly 
wherein it affects them as policyholders, 

“T submit that our duty is not per- 
formed until we reveal to our policy- 
holders the extent to which taxes pene- 
trate and destroy the fabric of protec- 
tion. There lies before us the occasion 
to awaken our policyholders in their own 
behalf. I, for one, believe that as it was 
inevitable Americans should m: infully 
meet the crises of the past, it is an 
equally inescapable conclusion now that 
we will go forward to meet the challenge 
as we see it. Abraham Lincoln was al- 
ways convinced that the wisdom of the 
people could safely be relied upon once 
ane were given a clear insight into the 
acts.’ 


Public Should Be Taught Meaning 
Of Life Insurance As Institution 


J. G. Parker, general manager Im- 
perial Life of Canada, said at the Wed- 
nesday general session: “It seems to me 
that the only practical method of elimi- 
nating the unfit is for companies to 
agree upon a certain quota of produc- 
tion which if unfulfilled would automati- 
cally terminate the agent’s contract. It 
seems to me quite possible that plans 
could be instituted, and generally agreed 
upon by the companies as a whole, to 
eliminate from the ranks much more 
quickly than at the present time men 
unsuitable to the business. No matter 
what the quota may be IT am sure that 
if it be strictly followed there will be a 
more prompt elimination of these men 
from the business, and if such men be 
prevented from drifting from company 
to company, not only will the turnover 
of the agency forces be lessened but the 
necessary turnover, which will always be 
present, will in a large measure cease 
to be a factor in producing ill-will to- 
werd our business in the minds of the 


Parker’s subject was Influence of 
the Life Insurance Agent on Public Re- 
lations. He finds the institution of life 
insurance enjoying the good-will of the 
public. He believes current criticism of 
it is not owing to the character of the 
work done by the life underwriter but, 
in his opinion, is due to “certain in- 
herent faults and difficulties in the se- 
lection, elimination, training and remu- 
neration of our agency forces. 

“I should therefore like to bring to 
your attention the extremely important 
part that has been and must still be 
pleyed by the life underwriter in pro- 
moting a knowledge of the institution of 
life insurance. There is no force for 
the creation of good-will so powerful, 
so far-reaching in its spread, as the 
agercy force. There is no medium 
which has had anything approaching the 
opportunity of conveying to the public 
information concerning the business 
that the agency forces have had. 

“It is therefore essential that we rec- 
cynize that the greatest factor in pub- 
lic relations is the agency force and that, 
whether for good or for bad, every 


agent is moulding public opinion in re- 
eard to life insurance. 
Elimination of Unfit 

“Naturally the first problem that 
faces every sales manager is the selec- 
tion of men. Following closely upon 
and associated with the selection of 
men is the early elimination of the man 
who after securing an agency contract 
proves to be unfit or unsuccessful. I 
believe that a great deal of the criticism 
levelled at the institution of life insur- 
ance because of the high turnover of the 
agency staff -would be quieted if the 
companies dealt more promptly with the 
men who turn out to be failures in the 
business. 

“The education and training of the 
agency force are naturally of tremen- 
dous importance in maintenance of a 
staff capable of creating good-will to- 
ward the institution. If the influence of 
the underwriter is to be as powerful 
as we might wish then "his education 
must include a thoroughly rehearsed and 
proper understanding of the answers 
which the institution of life insurance is 
making, and must continue to make, to 
the queries which have arisen in regard 
to the nature and conduct of our busi- 
ness. 

Must Earn Enough 

“Good-will cannot exist and when it 
does exist cannot continue unless there 
is maintained an adequate system of re- 
muneration providing a living to the 
men engaged in life insurance commen- 
surate with the work which is required 
to be done. It must be admitted as a 
principle that if life insurance is to be 
properly regarded by the public, the 
public, on its part, must have a proper 
regard for the people recognized as life 
insurance men in the community. Such 
proper regard cannot be maintained if 
the individual is not earning a sufficient 
amount to occupy his proper place in the 
life of that community. 

“Tf even a few men are not able to 
maintain their place in the community 
then we are destroying not only the 
medium for the creation of the good- 
will but we are destroying the good-will 
which already exists.” 
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Business Has Within Itself the 
Solution of Its Own Problems 


As Clyde W. Young sees it: “What 
we must do to keep our problems mini- 
mized is to constantly restore balances 
within our own organizations, — All the 
essential functions are there. They are 
all being carried out in some form at 
the present time. _ Perhaps some of them 
are being subordinated that should not 
be. An outstanding example of what I 
mean is the way service to policyholders 
has in some cases been subordinated to 
pressure tor volume. ; 

Mr. Young is president of Monarch 
Life. His address, on “Agency Leader- 
ship in the Changing Scene,” was deliv- 
ered Thursday at the general session. 
He spoke of the criticisms made of life 
insurance and asked if the fault, if any, 
lies with the business or is it the gov- 
ernment reflecting a public attitude? Life 
insurance has led in the upsurge of busi- 
ness development that slowed up_ ten 
vears ago. A new perspective has been 
viven to a majority of executives in life 
insurance. “We have seen a world chang- 
ing but I am convinced that we have 
within our hands a solution of whatever 
problems face us. I refer to our avail- 
able manpower and _ the recognition, 
somewhat belated, but nevertheless real, 
that the chief strength and yet the great- 
est concern of the industry lies in its 
human assets; that only as the vast 
army of agents prospers will the best 
interests of the policyholders, the public 
and the industry be preserved and ad- 
vanced, 

System Will Survive 

“It is true that the American Agency 
System is on trial. Its mettle will con- 
tinue to be tested but it will gain strength 
from its testings. The public knows more 
about life insurance today than at any 
time. In the future there will be fewer 
but better agencies and agents. The 
system we know will survive. 

“As to public relations, of which we 
hear so much, I can speak intimately 
only of those of my own company with 
the public, those who are our policy- 
holders, those who are to become so, and 
those with whom our policyholders come 
in contact. They are the problem of 
everyone in our business and if we have 
not been handling that problem to our 
own satisfaction we have been overlook- 
ing the sheet anchor of our business. 

Planned Philosophy 
have talked too much 
about how big we are. We have made 
a mystery of our business. We have 
delayed the solution of our public rela- 
tions problem. There is a feeling abroad 
that we have failed to clarify the phil- 
osophy of our business and the wisdom 
of its principles. These weaknesses are 
neither inherent nor without remedy. A 
well planned and applied philosophy of 
management will provide the solution. 
To me that does not mean hiring expen- 
sive advertising counsel, putting the fin- 
est artists on the payroll, building up a 
pretentious advertising campaign to prove 
to the American public that the service 
we provide is needed. It means to me 
that day by day, in every letter, every 
approach and every act, we so conduct 
ourselves that we give the people half a 
chance to get to know us, what we are 
trying to do and how we are trying to 
do it. It means getting them to feel that 
we belong indispensably with them and 
never letting them feel, or be led to feel, 
that we are interested only in our growth 
and our profits. As I see it, this re- 
quires the fusion of two elements: the 
effective use of our available manpower 
and the equally effective use of our 
routine contacts with our customers. 
Value of Research 

_ “Policyholder and public relations begin 
in the agency and home offices. Our 
troubles are a mass of little ones. In 
our everday dealings we can find a way 
to endlessly multiply kind thoughts about 
ourselves. Answers to many questions 


“I believe we 


will come through research. Companies 
which have made most progress with 
the public are agency and research-mind- 
ed. The goal can be reached most per- 
manently through the constant improve- 
ment in our agency forces. The goal re- 
mains the same—better men to distribute 
our service. 


“Develop our present men to their full 
capacities. Have a programmed prepara- 
tion of the agent in the fundamentals 
and essential functions of the- business. 
We have seen that as the agent’s length 
of service increases his effectiveness and 
value to the company increase. Lying 
within our own resources is the key and 


answer to all our problems. We do not 
have to go outside. In the development 
of our public relations the older men in 
our agencies can do an untold amount 
of good. They have influence among 
their policyholders. Even though their 
sales efficiency may be impaired they are 
still our best public ambassadors. 

“T believe some of our contracts might 
be modernized into easily understandable 
documents that will invite people to read 
and understand them. We must make 
the changes ourselves or lose our indi- 
vidualities. 

Own Interests Last 

“We must permit no divisions within 
our ranks that would justify outside au- 
thority taking a hand in our internal 
affairs. We need less regulation rather 
than more, but we must earn the right 
to it ourselves. 

“Our motives are often impugned. We 
need to be ever mindful that the interest 


Exchange of Isolated Mortgaged 
Properties to Reduce Expenses 


A suggestion for reducing costs of han- 
dling foreclosed real estate was made by 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president Bankers 
National Life, in an address on that sub- 
ject to the Financial Section Tuesday. 
He has found by close inquiry that there 
is considerable sympathy among state 
supervising officials with a system for 
exchanging real estate among compan- 
ies. Therefore, he said, he would like 
to see the Financial Section recommend 
to the American Life Convention: 

“That it authorize the appointment of 
a committee to represent the Conven- 
tion in conference with a committee of 
the Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners for the purpose of studying the 
question further and, if a favorable de- 
cision was reached, for the purpose of 
drawing up rules and regulations under 
which such exchanges wou'd be made and 
the preparation of a model bill for in- 
troduction in those leg‘slatures where a 
change in the law is required. 

“That it adopt a resolution advising 
the Commissioners of the first action 
and requesting the association to appoint 
a committee from its membership to 
meet and work with the one from the 
Convention.” 

Good Management 

Mr. Lounsbury observed that as long 
as companies lend money on real estate 
they will continue to acquire real estate 
for other than home office purnoses and 
there will be foreclosures. Companies 
have spread their mortgage loans over 
wide territories, some pronerties being 
substantially removed by distance from 
the bulk of propert‘es owned. He then 
said: 

“The best results to be obtained from 
foreclosed real estate, from the stand- 
point of policyholders, the companies and 
the general public come from good man- 
agement of the real estate. Good man- 
agement looks for early sales of such 
real estate. Good management means, 
however, close supervision, active inter- 
est in and full knowledge of the various 
properties, and that means, with isolated 
properties, either fa‘lure to get good 
management or get it at an excessive 
cost.” 

Subject Up Before 

Last May some of the Financial Sec- 
tion officials discussed a system for ex- 
changitig isolated properties among com- 
panies. Mr, Lounsbury queried all the 
state insurance supervising offic‘als on 
the subject He received replics from 
forty-three states. Twenty-one saw mer- 
it in the proposal, five were definitely 
opposed, others had varying views or 
were roncommittal. Sixteen said that 
no amcndment to existing laws would be 
required One objection was that “if 
such procedure were followed generally, 
the <imaller companies, like the ones lo- 
cated in this state, would eventually wind 
up with all of their real estate invest- 


ments within this state, which might not 
be conducive to the most exacting in- 
vestment principles. In any event, a 
company would endeavor to concentrate 
its real estate holdings in such a way 
that would facilitate the management of 
such properties and in so doing the di- 
versification of investment, as far as real 
estate is concerned, might be prejudiced.” 

Another was: “I believe foreclosed 
real estate is only for one purpose and 
that is to operate it as economically as 


we seek to promote is that of our policy- 
holders and the public first, and our own 
last. In building the good relations that 
prove our system is earning its right to 
survival the agent will eventually pros- 
per. Agency leadership in the changing 
scene, tenaciously and tactfully backing 
an efficient, well paid sales force, ag- 
gressively applying the proved lessons 
of untiring research, will take us a long 
way toward the solution of our distribu- 
tion problems,” 





possible until such time as a fair sale 
can be made. If real estate were to be 
exchanged amongst companies there 
would be the element of, probably, ad- 
ditional appraisals, some haggling, and 
reacquaintance with the property by the 
representatives of the new owner. All 
those things take time and cost money.” 

The third was the fear that an open- 
ing would be created for juggling, fe- 
nagling and possibly outright crooked- 
ness. Mr. Lounsbury continued: 

Views on Objections 

“I question the validity of the first 
two objections. I doubt that any com- 
pany management would so concentrate 
its real estate holdings, in order to re- 
duce the cost of management, that local 
ups and downs would be unduly danger- 
ous. Such a management as that would 
defeat itself fairly soon in some other 
way and thereby pass out of the picture. 

“The third objection I rule out, because 
one of my premises was that the ex- 
changes be fairly made. 

“I realize, of course, that the holdings 
of some of the large companies are so 
extensive that they will find little oppor- 
tunity to benefit from this idea, even if 
it is put into pracice, but I believe the 
small and medium size companies can use 
it to considerable advantage.” 


Agent Lists Changes Necessary 


George Stewart, Pittsburgh, agent for 
Penn Mutual, sees the life companies in 
the spotlight, if for no other reason than 
“that those who hold the spotlight and 
stand in the center of the stage might 
otherwise never be seen. The world 
marvels at the institution of American 
life insurance and its agency system. 
Yet there is plenty of room for us to 
improve. Let us focus our attention on 
the agent; let us help him to be of 
greater service to the American public, 
for deeds, not words, are after all the 
most effective answer to criticism.” 

Mr. Stewart spoke at the Agency Sec- 
tion mecting Wednesday, on “The 
Agent’s Viewpoint.” He has been in the 
business six years and says: “It has 
amazed me and pleased me to learn that 
this life insurance business which I re- 
spected as a policyholder is more ably 
and efficiently operated than I _ had 
ever dreamed by men who have deep- 
seated sense of responsibility to the pub- 
lic whose funds they manage.” 

He has been a policyholder for eight- 
een years and never has he felt that 
he needed to exercise his right to help 
select the management of the company 
in which he is insured. On that point 
he said: 

“That attitude, I believe, typifies the 
attitude of the American people toward 
life insurance, yet certain forces are at 
work to try to undermine that confi- 
dence. I resent this effort, not only as 
a life underwriter, but as a policyholder 
who sees the structure threatened that 
has meant safety and security for his 
savings. 

Suggestions for Improvement 

“The agent is the most vital factor in 
the creation of that public confidence in 
life insurance. Therefore, the greatest 
cooperation you can give the agent is 
to place him in a better position to be 
of greater service to the public and by 
so doing, enable him to nullify that dis- 
honest propaganda which would have the 
public believe that life insurance ‘costs 
are out of line and that life insurance 
should be bought as you would buy a 
loaf of bread or a sack of flour. Here 


are some of the steps that can be 
taken: 

“Agents should be selected more care- 
fully. No part-time agents should be 
hired except as permitted under the 
Agency Practices Agreement. Agents 
should receive constant training, with 
service to the policyholder the keynote 
of that training. Every agency should 
demand that an agent belong to a life 
underwriters association, even if it is 
necessary to advance him the money for 
his dues. Beneficiary agreements 
should be simplified and some attempt 
made among the various companies to- 
ward standardization of the restrictions 
that have been set up with regard to 
the distribution of life insurance .pro- 
ceeds. Agencies should comply with the 
request of an agent of another com- 
pany for beneficiary papers if the 
agent has the authorization of the poli- 
cyholder. Agencies should be rated on 
the quality of their business rather than 
the quantity alone. 

Tax Information Sought 

“The agents should be fortified with 
adequate information regarding some of 
the details of the operations of his com- 
pany. It will give him confidence which 
he will reflect in his contacts with the 
public. A public relations program is 
vitally necessary today, and should start 
with the agent. Simplify the company’s 
financial statements. Let the agent 
know where the dividends are coming 
from. what the situation is in regard to 
rail bonds, and supply him with other 
timely information, such as the effect of 
taxation on the cost of life insurance. 
The public cannot help but believe the 
misstatements and propaganda if you fail 
to see that they get the truth. 

“More life insurance companies 
should use national advertising, as well 
as direct mail to their policyholders, in 
an effort to show in simple terms, first, 
what life insurance is and does; second, 
what an important part the agent plays 
in the proper distribution of life insur- 


ance, and third, what a _ tremendous 
amount of service the agent really 
renders.” 
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Indiana Chosen For 
Investment Seminar 


COURSE TO START AUGUST, 1940 

Chairman Cunninghem Announces at 

A.L.C. Meeting in Chicago, 75 Have 
Registered; Deadline Nov. 1 


Cunningham, 
Western 


Oct. 3.—Alex B 
and treasurer 


Chicago, 
vice-president 


Life, Montana, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the life investment 
officers seminar of the American Life 


Convention, announced to the conven- 
tion this morning that the University of 
Indiana had been chosen as the educa- 
tional institution to conduct the course 
of instruction. This course will start in 

August, 1940, for a two weeks’ 
and will be set up for an 
three-year basis. 

The faculty will consist of prominent 
men in the field of education and busi- 
ness and finance and lectures will be 
about fifty-fifty between men in those 
fields. So far seventy-five have regis- 
tered tentatively as students and the 
committee has set November 1 as dead- 
line for final registration. Fees will be 
$200 for each student. 

The courses will be held in the School 
of Administration, University of In- 
diana, Bloomington, Ind. Herman B. 
Wells is president ‘of the college. Dr. 
H. C. Solvain, professor of finance, will 
probably be in charge under President 


Wells. 


sessit mn 


eventual 


Fourteen universities in the East and 
Middle West sig nified interest in spon- 
soring the project, but Indiana was 
chosen for geographical and other 
reasons, 

The A.L.C. seminar committee con 
sists of Chairman Cunningham; Charles 


F. Nettleship, Tr., vice-president Colonial 


Life; Grant Torrance, treasurer Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance; Frank J. Travers, 
second vice-president (investment re- 
search) Lincoln National, and repre- 
senting A.L.C. executive committee, 
Julian Price, ey Jefferson Stand- 
ard, and renege s F. O'Donnell, president 


Southwestern Lite 


Common Sencks 
Page 7) 


values associated with such an 
policy would be expre ssed in 
units of participation in the 
reserve fund The dollar 
mium, face amount, or cash surrender, 
would of course vary from time to time 
with the changing dollar value of the 
equity fund. When the prices of equi 
ties are high, the units of participation 
would be worth a correspondingly great- 
er number of dollars; when the prices 
of equities declined, each unit of partici- 
pation would be valued at a correspond 
ingly smaller number of dollars. 
Limitation Set 
advantage of this plan is that 
it would limit the development within 
the scope to which policyholders them- 
selves showed a voluntary desire to em 
brace it. I would further suggest that 
each company might put a limitation on 
each equity policvholder of 50% of total 
insurance carried, so that at no time 
would a policyholder be permitted to 
have than 50% of his life insur- 
ance protection represented in equity in- 
vestments. It also probably would be 
advisable to set up these equity policies 
so that no loans could be issued against 
them, either by an outside source or 
by the insurance company itself.” 
Future of Common Stocks 

Mr. Rose reviewed the accomplish- 
ments of the fire companies and in dis 
cussing the future of common stocks as 
investments, said: “The primary reason 
for the long-term upward trend in in- 
dustrial stock prices may be found in 
the substantial reinvestment of earnings 
by these companies. But to put the 
whole thing in a nutshell: stocks have 
shown better results than bonds pri- 
marily because the average earnings ap- 
plicable to the equities have been sub- 
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Peterson on Liability of Carrier 
For Its Policy and Other Errors 


Clarence L, Peterson, associate coun- 
sel Ohio State Life, addressed the Legal 
Section Monday on the Liability of an 
Insurance Company for Mistakes in Its 
Policies and Correspondence. This pa- 
per dealt with those situations where 
the mistake has been made through no 
fault, fraud or act of the insured or 
annuitant, and where the insured or an- 
nuitant had no knowledge of the mistake 
at the time it was made. Mr. Peterson 
said: 


“The decided cases I have found have 


not revealed to me any legal or equi- 
table doctrine that an error in an insur- 
ance contract should be corrected for 
the simple, self-evident reasons that, 


from a moral and ethical standpoint, a 
wrong should be righted and no one 
should be enriched at the expense of 
another, simply because the latter has 
made a mistake which has not in any 
way harmed the former. 

“And it has been held: that a_ pre- 
sumption arises from a written contract, 
that it truly sets forth the intention of 
the parties; that it is important that the 
sanctity of written instruments be pre- 


served; that the reformation of a writ- 
ten instrument is an extreme remedy ; 
that it is better that a doubtful written 


instrument should stand, than that a 
doubtful provision should be substituted 
by parol testimony, and that before an 


error in a written instrument will be 
corrected, it must be clearly, positively, 
convincingly and most _ satisfactorily 
proven, either: 


Two Parties Involved 

“That the error is the result of the 
mistake of one party coupled with knowl- 
edge thereof or inequitable conduct or 
deceit or actual or constructive fraud 
on the part of the other, or: 

“That the error is the result of the 
mistake of one party and is sought to 
be taken unfair advantage of by the 
other, or: 

“That the error is the 
mutual mistake which was common to 
both parties, and which was related to 
the same subject matter, and which has 
caused both parties to do what neither 
intended to do. 


result of a 


Conflicting Evidence 


“It has also been held: that the bur 


den of proof is on the party seeking re 
formation; that the burden grows heav 
ier by lapse of time before reforma- 
tion is sought, and that the burden is 


sustained only where it is shown beyond 
controversy or reasonable doubt, by a 
fair preponderance of full, clear, cogent, 
convincing and satisfactory evide nce, 
that ground for reformation exists. How- 


ever, it has been held that although the 
evidence must be so strong and con- 
clusive that it leaves no room for sub- 
stantial doubt yet it may be conflicting 
or disputed. 

“It has been said there must be no 


part of the one who 
made the mistake. However, it has been 
held that negligence will not bar relief 
of a party from his mistake where the 
other party knew of the mistake and 
seeks to take unfair advantage of it, 
and under the Missouri rule, a person 
will be relieved of his own negligence 
in makine a mistake in a written instru- 
ment, unless he has been grossly and 


negligence on the 


stantially greater than the interest 
ments made on bonds. 

“The future performance of those two 
major classes of investments is then 
fundamentally dependent upon the rela- 
tionship between the net earnings which 
business is permitted to make and the 
interest which business must pay for its 
borrowings.” 

The speaker discussed the dangers of 
inflation inherent in the present situa- 
tion which, he said, have been greatly 
augmented by the possibility of a long 
continued war in Europe. 


pay- 


inexcusably negligent in the execution 
of the instrument. 

“In almost every case where reforma- 
tion of a policy of insurance has been 
granted to correct an error therein, the 
allowance of reformation has been based 
upon the conclusion of the court that the 
error was so patent and manifest upon 
the face of the policy itself, or so clearly 
shown by a conflict between or an am- 
biguity in the policy provisions, that it 
must be presumed -that the policyholder 
had knowledge thereof; and in some 
cases, the reformation has been permit- 
ted upon the principle that since the 
policy erroneously contained values or 
benefits not generally and = ordinarily 
placed in a policy of the kind applied 
for and paid for, there had been a 
mutual mistake justifying reformation, 
because both the insured and the com- 
pany intended that the policy should 
contain, and that the insured should 
receive, only those values and benefits 
which the company ordinarily granted 
and which were supposed to be contained 
in the kind of policy applied for and 
paid for, and because neither the in- 
sured nor the company intended that 
the insured should have values or bene- 
fits for which no premium was to be 


paid. 
Values and Benefits 

“The decisions of those courts which 
have held that a company is liable for 
the excessive values or benefits errone- 
ously stated in a policy irresistibly impel 
me to wonder whether or not those same 
courts would hold that a company need 
only pay the values or benefits stated 
in the policy, if the company had by 
mistake placed values or benefits in the 
policy smaller than those which had 
se actually purchased by the premiums 
paid. Quite naturally, I found no such 
case, because no insurance company 
wants to, or will knowingly, avoid the 
prompt and full payment, when due, of 
every benefit and value of its policies 
for which it has received the requisite 
premiums, 

Mistakes Occur Seldom 

“The answer to our. question would 
be reached with ease, but not with jus- 
tice to the companies and their policy- 
holders as a whole, if all courts agreed 
with the Pennsylvania Superior and Su- 
preme Courts that although the assets 
of insurance companies must’ obviously 
be preserved for the benefit of all, the 
common good will not be harmed by 
making the companies stand the conse- 
quences of their own mistakes in_ poli- 
cies, Which occur but seldom and which 
will cause no substantial detriment, be- 
cause, so these courts said, if a policy- 
holder cannot rely upon the face of his 
contract, but must be continuously ap- 
prehensive of the fact that he may be 
told a mistake had been made in the 
capital upon which he had come to rely, 
far more injury will result to the com- 
panies and to the public than will be 
caused by occasional and inadvertent 
mistakes in the preparation of policies. 

Immediate Correction 

“It seems, therefore, that the compa- 
nies should be extremely careful in the 
drafting of policies and in their corre- 
spondence concerning policy benefits and 
values; that each mistake should be 
promptly called to the attention of the 
insured with a request for its imme- 
diate correction; and that if the insured 
refuses to permit correction of the error, 
a suit for reformation, or for a declara- 
tion of the rights of the insured and the 
company, should be instituted without 
delay.” 


Public Confidence 


(Continued from Page 7) 
of a 





ing end certain amount of un- 
favorable propaganda. 
“Naturally, since it’s not always the 


‘good news’ about life insurance which 


——. 
— 


Mohan Claims Industrial 
Endowment Should Survive 


As chairman of the Industrial Section 

J. Mohan, vice-president in charge 
of field, Eureka - Maryland 
asked: “Is there a that the 
weekly purchase plan of an acknowl- 
edged successful economic service may 
be denied the ‘underprivileged’? Well, 
look about you. In some sections the 


Assurance, 
danger 


Industrial Endowment is already unob- 
tainable owing to legislation. Your 
chairman is of opinion that this law 


curtails the liberties of the 
so-called ‘underprivileged class,’ those in 
the lower income brackets. 

“He believes that people with their 
own money should be permitted to buy 
what they believe is best for them. He 
believes the law to be paternalistic. He 
knows of no financial institution that 
will provide a saving account for the 
children of the industrial class and _ in- 
corporate the protection provided in the 
endowment policy. He knows of no 
bank, trust company or savings institu- 
tion that will send a representative fifty- 
two times a year, for ten or twenty 
years, to keep books at the home of the 
principal and to carry the ten or twenty 
cents a week to the bank and pay the 
employe who performs this service a 
reasonable amount for his work. He, 
therefore, feels that the endowment pol- 
icy fills a need that will be missed by 
the industrial people. 


Paternalism 
“It is only a step from indirectly and 


indirectly 


paternalistically saying to the policy- 
holder ‘You dare not buy this plan of 
insurance because you earn only $800 


or $1,000 a year’ to saying ‘You may not 
purchase a radio; you may not purchase 
a rug; especially not on the instalment 
plan; the instalment service is too costly 
for you and you can’t buy for cash, so 
no radio, no rug.’ It is our opinion that 
the single premium is the purchase price 
of all forms of insurance and that the 
annual, semi-annual, quarterly, monthly 
or weekly payment plan is a service to 
purchasers, the cost in proportion to size 
of the instalments. 
Social Security 

“We have evidence indisputable that 
life insurance is good; that it must be 
sold; that the American Agency System 
is_ indispensable to the distribution of 
this invaluable economic and social ser- 
vice. We ask this agency organization 
to be loyal, to be professional in the 
distribution of our service, and in some 
quarters we are accused of adopting 
every conceivable known means to deny 
to this organization whose loyalty we 
demand, the benefits of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

“Many companies have their own plans 
for retirement of the faithful agent or 
for his care when indisposed, plans su- 
perior to the social security plan, but 
the psychological effect of substitution 
or denial of a benefit in some quarters 
is not good, and has a tendency to 
alienate the friendship of those who are 
an essential part of our business, and 
to which we point with pride as one 
of our chief assets. As your chairman, 
T pass it on for whatever you may deem 
it to be worth. These men are in con- 
stant contact with the public and are 
a valuable medium for public relations. 
Do not fail to carefully sell your agents 
on your plan. 

“T am pleased to report the addition of 
two industrial companies to membership 
during the year—Kentucky Central Life 
& Accident and Knights Life Insurance 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh.” 





gets the feature play in the papers, any 
investigation of life insurance is bound 
to raise a certain number of inquiries 
about how we carry on our business. 
But confidence in life insurance has 
been built up over a long period of time 
and T don’t think we need to be unduly 
alarmed about its being destroyed in a 
day by this or that picture of our busi- 
ness which seems to us to be somewhat 
out of focus.” 


See) 
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Gilliom Has Had 25 Years 


Of Continuous Production 
O. F. Gilliom, general agent of the 
Lincoln National at Berne, Ind., who 
has concluded twenty-five years of con- 
secutive weekly production for a_ total 
of 1,300 weeks, is to be given a dinner 
October 10 by the officers of his com- 
pany. Dean of the company’s Consecu- 
tive Weekly Production Club, he also 
was in six different years between 1911 
and 1920 the company’s largest personal 
producer and his name has been en- 
eraved in the limestone wall of the 
home office lobby in recognition of his 
achievements. His record was the more 
remarkable because it was established in 
a small farm community. 


Rothaermel Opens Campaign 


For Continental American 

Continental American field men are 
engaged during October in what the 
company calls “the biggest Anniversary 
celebration in Continental American his- 
tory.” At the end of the month, thirty- 
two representatives will be chosen_ to 
become members of the Founders Club 
on the basis of their paid production 
during October. 

Continental American Life was found- 
ed by Philip Burnet thirty-two years 
ago and its first policy was dated Octo- 
ber 1, 1907. Each year the company 
marks its birthday by a special cam- 
paign in October, and last year inaugu- 
rated the “Founders Month” plan under 
which a special club would be set up 
every year to consist of one agent for 
each year of the company’s age. 

Last October turned out to be the 
biggest October in company history, and 
W. M. Rothaermel, agency vice-presi- 
dent, believes that the 1939 Founders 
Month plans will top last year’s record. 








Leyendecker-Schnur Agency 
Holds Its Beefsteak Dinner 


The second annual beefsteak dinner of 
the Leyendecker-Schnur Agency of the 
Guardian Life was held on Thursday 
evening, September 28, at the Hotel 
Riverside Plaza. About 100 friends and 
associates of Managers Jerry Schnur 
and Clarence Leyendecker in the metro- 
politan insurance field were present. 
Home office of the Guardian was repre- 
sented by Assistant Vice - President 
James Scott, Underwriting Secretary 
Edward Ruge, Assistant Actuary J. L. 
Cameron, Assistant Medical Director 
David C, Roberts, and. Director of Pub- 
licity J. C. Slattery. Herman L. Kahn 
was toastmaster. 

Highlight of the evening was the 
presentation to Manager Schnur_ by 
Manager Leyendecker of a portfolio of 
applications aggregating well over $500,- 
000 secured in a special “birthday trib- 
ute,” the dinner marking the completion 
of twenty years in the insurance field 
for Manager Schnur. 

OLD-TIMERS FETED 

Nine “Old-Timers” of the Willard 
Ewing agency of Provident Mutual in 
Ch'cago met for luncheon September 21, 
at the invitation of Mr. Ewing, to honor 
the twentv-eighth Provident anniversary 
of E. J. Smith, who has the distinction 
of leading all Provident agents in the 
Chicago area in insurance in force, In- 
cluded in the group were the following 
listed by year of entry into Provident 
Mutual service: G. Frank Little, the 
“Dean” of the agency, 1911; E. J. 
Smith, 1911; F. W. Stevens, 1911; Wil- 
lard Ewing, 1913; C. C. Davis, 1918; 
Sylvester Jones, 1923; W. E. Little, 
1926; A. H. Beckwith, 1927, and the “In- 
fant Old-Timer” John Ruckman, 1931. 


DINNER GIVEN FOR COPPOLA 

The Providence district office of John 
Hancock Mutual celebrated the promo- 
tion of one of its assistants, Emilio G. 
Coppola, to district manager at New 
Britain, Conn., with a dinner September 
28. He was given a silver service ‘and 
a desk set. He was with the Provi- 
dence office for twenty-one years. 


Bush Is White Plains 
G. A., Mass. Mutual 


SUCCEEDS BUSH & HEARTFIELD 
Was Formerly With T. R. Fell Agency 
in New York and at Pittsfield, Mass.; 
. Large Producer 
Massachusetts Mutual Life has an- 
nounced appointment of Roland A. 
3ush to succeed Bush & Heartfield as 
general agent at White Plains, N. Y. 
Charles B. Heartfield, co-general agent, 


ROLAND A. BUSH 


has resigned and will go to Norfolk 
where he will enter the ice cream manu- 
facturing business with his brother who 
heads Malverne Dairies. 

After graduation from Cornell in 
1915 Mr. Bush was with Strathmore 
Paper Co. During the World War he 
was sent to Canada to serve with the 
Royal Flying Corps. In 1918 he went 
overseas and saw four months’ service. 

Mr. Bush entered life insurance with 
the T. R. Fell agency of Massachusetts 
Mutual in New York, being transferred 
to Pittsfield, Mass., as district agent 
under Springfield. Selling $120,000 his 
first year, his personal production peak 
was in 1928 when he wrote fifty-four 
lives for $777,000. 

FREDERIC W. SCOTT DEAD 

Frederic W. Scott, Richmond, V1., 
died recently of heart disease, age 77. 
He was an organizer of the old South 
Atlantic Life, which is now the Atlantic 
Life. 





Pittsburgh Greets Retiring 
President Holgar Johnson 


More than 450 insurance people turned 
out in Pittsburgh Monday noon for a 
luncheon to retiring president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, Holgar J. Johnson, host being the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. R. Maxwell Stevenson presided 
and G. Harold Moore was greetings 
toastmaster. Mayor Scully of Pitts- 
burgh gave a talk for official Pittsburgh; 
Ralph W. Harbison for civic Pitts- 
burgh; Frank C. Wigginton for Penn- 
sylvania State Association; Charles J. 
Zimmerman for National Association; 
Ek. Paul Huttinger for Penn Mutual 
home office; Eric G. Johnson for Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters Association. 
Lincoln National Names 

]. G. Reddy in New Orleans 

The appointment of J. Gordon Reddy 
as general agent for the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life in New Orleans, became ef- 
fective October 1. 

Mr. Reddy entered the life insurance 
business in 1925 and has représented the 
Lincoln National Life in New Orleans 
for the past nine years. During his 
fourteen years in the life insurance busi- 
ness Mr. Reddy has established out- 
standing records in both managerial and 
personal production work. He is a 
member of the Managers and General 
Agents Association of New Orleans and 
is also included in the membership of 
the Exchange Club, an organization 
which restricts its membership to one 
member from each profession or busi 
ness. 


Specht National of Vt. 
G. A. at Minneapolis 

National Life of Vermont announces 
appointment of George A. Specht as 
general agent at Minneapolis, effective 
October 1. He succeeds W. W. Hunter 
who has become a general agent for 
John Hancock Mutual. 

Mr. Specht is a native of Springfield, 
Minn., and was graduated from Carleton 
College where he was a quarterback on 
the football team. He studied law and 
practiced for a time, then became man 
ager of the Minneapolis branch of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., and finally entered life 
insurance. Last year he stood at the 
top of the company’s salesmen’s rostet 


KNIGHT AGENCY WRITINGS 

Charles B. Knight Agency, Inec., New 
York, general agent Union Central Life 
reports paid business for September of 
$1,761,624, compared with $956,409 for 
September, 1938. Total for nine months 
is $16,038,734, compared with $12,248,586 
for nine months of 1938. 


Promoted in Sun Life of Canada 





C. E. Reid 


C. E. Reid, superintendent of agencies, 
eastern United States division of Sun 
Life of Canada, has been promoted to 
general assistant to the director of 
agencies. He will retain his title of su- 
perintendent of agencies and will in ad- 
dition assume further authority during 
‘he absence of Director of Agencies 
Penny, when Mr. Reid will have the 
same authority as the director, including 
chairmanship of the agency advisory 
committee. 


Seth C. H. Taylor 


Ray H. Finger 


Effective November 15, Ray H. Finger, 
formerly superintendent of agencies, 
western United Sta‘es division, has been 
transferred to a similar position in charge 
of the eastern United S‘ates division, 
made vacant by the promotion of Mr. 
Reid. Seth C. H. Taylor, superintend 
ent of agencies, sales promotion division, 
has been promoted to be superintendent 
of agencies in charge of the western 
United States division, also effective No- 
vember 15. 


Mutual Benefit Names 


Ryan General Agent 
STATIONED AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Comes From Murrell Brothers, Los 
Angeles; Wharton Returns to Home 
Office as Assistant Comptroller 
Pat M. Ryan, supervisor and unit 
manager for Murrell Brothers agency, 
Los Angeles, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Minneapolis for Mutual 
Benefit Life. He succeeds Howard E. 





PAT M. RYAN 


Wharton of the home office, who has 
been managing agent since the retire 
ment. of the former general agent in 
July, 1937. Mr. Wharton does not care 
to remain permanently in Minneapolis, 
and he is accordingly returning to the 
home office where he will assume the 
duties of assistant comptroller, 
Successful From Start 

Mr. Ryan has devoted most of his 
business life to the Mutual Benefit, hav- 
ing joined its Lexington, Ky., agency in 
1926. He was immediately successful, 
paying for $188,000 in his first ten months 
and earning honor roll rank in his first 
year, a record which he has maintained 
throughout his thirteen years in the 
business. In 1934 he found it neces 
sary to transfer to the Miami agency 
where he improved on his previous pro 
duction record. In 1937, the year in 
which he added supervisory and man 
agement work to his production duties, 
he paid for nearly $600,000. In 1938 he 
became supervisor in the Murrell Brotl 
ers agency. 


Sharpe and Bonnycastle 
Advanced by Northern 


H. L. Sharpe, formerly assistant ac 
tuary, has been appointed actuary 
Northern Life of Canada. Before joinin 
Northern Life he had considerable life 
insurance experience with both Ameri 
can and Canadian companies. He will 
have charge of the company’s undet 
writing and actuarial departments 

L. C. Bonnycastle has been made 
treasurer of the company. Formerly he 
was assistant treasurer. He is a Rhodes 
scholar who entered Northern Life in 
1932. He will devote his time largely to 
investments. 


NEW JERSEY MEETING DEBATE 
The Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey will hold a lunch 
eon meeting at the Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark, on October 9 The meetir 
will feature a debate on the subject 
“Resolved: that if I do not close my 
prospect on the first selling interview 
I will tear up the prospect card.” 


N. Y¥. SUPERVISORS TO MEET 

The Life Supervisors Association of 
New York City will meet October 10 
Speaker will be Albert Hirst on amend 
ment to the Social Security Act 
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N. A. L. U. Convention 


The St. Louis convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
was from the program aspect one of the 
best which the association has ever had, 


and Ralph G. Engelsman, chairman of 
the program committee, is to be con- 
gratulated. It had prestige, timeliness 
and variety. It started with a little 
drama in which two insurance men, pos- 
ing as participants in the first convention 
of the association, held fifty years ago, 
told what they thought would be the sit- 
uation half a century hence, and closed 
with a drama in which there was a 
prophecy on the part of insurance men 
today of what the next fifty years would 
mean in life insurance. 

The attendance at the convention was 
large. At the first session on Wednes- 
day approximately 2,300 persons were in 
the Hotel Jefferson, crowding the ball 
room and overflowing into another room 
where there were loud speakers. The 
talks were so good that people remained 
in their seats, there being little moving 
around. 

Holgar J. Johnson will go down in Na- 
tional Association annals as one of the 
best presidents which the association has 
ever had. Certainly he is an extraordi- 

nary presiding officer. He not only has 
pep, magnetism and a convincing plat- 
form manner, but he displayed unusual 
tact in the council meeting where the 
officers were elected and the city was 
chosen for the next convention—Phila- 
delphia. 

There was no opposition to Charles 
J. Zimmerman in the election for presi- 
dent, but there was a decidedly spirited 
contest for the vice-presidency. Mr. 
Zimmerman lives in Chicago and so does 
Harry T. Wright whose candidacy for 
vice-president was opposed by John A. 
Witherspoon of Nashville. Many thought 
that Chicago was getting too much of a 
break. Furthermore, the South had been 
neglected in filling official posts in the 
association. The fact that Harry T. 
Wright was an agent and John A. With- 
erspoon was a general agent had its in- 
fluence in the voting. Mr. Witherspoon 
took his defeat gracefully; made a short 
talk congratulating his opponent, and the 
election ended without bitterness of feel- 
ing. Chairman of the nominations com- 
mittee was Ralph G. Engelsman and the 
committee got out of a hot spot by an 
ingenious report in which it designated 
its choice as Mr. Wright, but also put 
up Mr. Witherspoon’s name for ballot- 
ing. Defeated for vice-president, Mr. 
Witherspoon was nominated for trustee 
and won. Chances are that he will be 
elected vice-president at the next con- 
vention and will probably be president 
afterwards. 

The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters was but one of the conven- 
tions held. In the same week there were 
four or five other conventions, each meet- 
ing before the National Association had 
its first sessions. These other meetings 
were those of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table and Managers and General 
Agents one-day confab. The National 
Council of National Association and the 
trustees also held meetings, as did the 
C.L.U. and the American College of Life 
Underwriters. Reporters were present at 
all sessions except the trustees. Thus 
the proceedings occupied all of one week 
except for Saturday. As probably fifty 
addresses are delivered of one kind or 
another before the main session of the 
National Association, and at some of 
them resolutions are adopted, or insur- 
ance men make statements about current 
events and situations which are reported, 
readers of newspapers are apt to be con- 
fused as it is sometimes difficult for 
them to differentiate between’ what one 
group says and another group says. For- 


tunately at St. Louis the resolutions did 
not conflict. 

The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters was treated poorly by St. 
Louis newspapers. Their coverage of 
the convention was scanty. At the press 
table were no daily paper reporters. 
There were few feature stories printed. 
There was no “running story” of the 
convention in any of the papers. Manner 
of covering was to take some nation- 
wide celebrity, such as Governor Stassen 
or Vice-President Woll of the American 
Federation of Labor, and give him half 
a column or so on his speech, and ignore 
the rest. 

Biggest publicity spread was given to 
Elliott Roosevelt, who spoke before the 
Million Dollar Round Table. Some feel- 
ing was caused because the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table barred reporters from 
hearing Roosevelt and for telling a:wom- 
an reporter who came into the meeting 


with Wilfrid E. Jones, editor of the Na- 


tional Association’s Life Association 
News, that she would have to leave the 
room. Later, President Holgar J. John- 


son of the National Association apolo- 
gized to her. The Elliott Roosevelt talk 
of the 


was delivered in a small room 
hotel, not more than a hundred being 
present. 


The St. Louis newspapers as a whole 
were antagonistic to the convention. One 
of the papers greeted the convention 
with an editorial criticizing life insurance. 
This particular paper is in favor of Sav- 
ings Bank life insurance. 

At sessions throughout the week there 
was an undercurrent of resentment 
against the manner in which the Monop- 
oly Committee at Washington has been 
conducting its hearings, and indignation 
over the smearing in Washington of 
the agency system. Whenever any 
speaker in St. Louis declared that the 
life insurance production forces business 
intends to put up a united front against 
those who would upset the agency sys- 
tem there was a storm of applause. 

Several insurance commissioners at- 
tended the convention, including those of 
Missouri, New York and Ohio. All made 
a fine impression. 


Democracy and Salesmanship Linked 


Fred A. Healy Illustrates Why Selling Is an Integral Part of 
Our System of Free Enterprise 


One of the outstanding addresses made in St. Louis last week at the National Asso- 


ciation of Life 
which “selling” 
address was deliz 


occupies, and why ‘ gel 


ered by Fred 


He said in part: 


I cannot forget the figures of a Con- 
sumer Purchase Survey where four out 
of five families rely upon their savings 
life insurance as the back log of their 
future security. That is an effective ma- 
jority. There never has been a political 
party that has come close to winning the 
confidence of such a majority of the 
American people. 

The members of this association are 
directing one of the greatest sales opera- 
tions in the world. Selling is an integral 
part of a system of free enterprise in 
which industry must respond 'to a variety 
of individual needs and tastes and a swift 
change of demand. 

Selling would have no place in a sys- 
tem of regulated and standardized prod- 
ucts and services which some of our leg- 
islative proposals are intended to bring 
about. 

Far-Reaching Aspect of Selling 

In the insurance and the advertising 
business we are dealing with some of the 
most far-reaching aspects of selling. Our 
efforts stand near the top of the sales 
pyramid in this country and are likely to 
suffer first and most seriously from the 
attempts of the regulators to make Amer- 
ica over. When the Curtis Publishing 
Co. sells a copy of the Saturday Evening 
Post to a reader, it is selling a com- 
modity. But when it sells white space 
to an advertiser, it is selling an instru- 
ment of sales which has found applica- 
tion in the marketing of innumerable 
products and services. 

Similarly, the life underwriter is not 
selling an individual item entering into 
the American standard of living. He is 
selling a device for protecting and stabil- 
izing the standard of living as a whole, 
on behalf of his customer and his cus- 
tomer’s dependents. 

We both deal in instrumentalities and 
intangibles. We have taken words like 
“confidence” and “security” and worked 
them into the solid substance of comfort 
and contentment in American family life. 
The family man who buys life insurance 


Underwriters convention was on the 
is vital in a system of free enterprise. 
Healy, vice-president and advertising director of 


Curtis Publishing Co., who iat pire 


American life 
This 


important part in 


Evening Post and Ladies Home Journal. 


and the business man who buys advertis- 
ing are the builders whose vision em- 
braces more than today’s appointed 
round. 

Working With Intangibles 


It is exciting to work on these fron- 
tiers of human activity where the im- 
pulse to create and to conserve is con- 
stantly carving out new realities. It is 
also a hazardous place to work in these 
days when the conviction has grown so 
strong that the bright new world must 
be sought through law rather than 
through the enterprise and creative im- 
agination of the individual. 

I have said that we work with intangi- 
bles, with instrumentalities which have 
found little place in the mechanical mod- 
els constructed by economists to repre- 
sent this very human world. It is not 
surprising, then, that the planners and 
the simplifiers should have been busy 
with schemes for getting along without 
us. We have both been indicted for high 
crimes against the ideal commonwealth 
which these gentlemen carry around in 
their heads. We are told that there is 
too much selling in the world and, be- 
tween us, we are guilty of a lot of it. 
Advertising itself, they tell us, consti- 
tutes over-selling, and insurance of all 
things offered the consumer is most 
greatly oversold. 

These views might be dismissed as 
juvenile if it were not for the part they 
have played and may play increasingly 
in plans for the regulation of both ad- 
vertising and insurance. Advertising is 
a means of offering products for sale in 
competition with other products and com- 
petition bears upon every element in the 
transaction, including the cost of adver- 
tising. 

When we look at the splendid produc- 
tive facilities of this country and observe 
that many plants are working far under 
capacity because of the inability of man- 
agement to dispose of the maximum out- 
put, it seems clear that the malady af- 
fecting us must be something far differ- 


ighlights 


ent from over-selling. When we con- 
sider insurance specifically and_ think 
about the 20% of urban families which 
carry no insurance and the 50% of in- 
sured individuals who, according to their 
own admission in surveys we have made, 
should carry two and a half times as 
much for adequate coverage, there seems 
little ground for the contention that in- 
surance is oversold. 

These answers would suffice, no doubt, 
for most of us who know something of 
the part that selling plays in creating 
business activity and economic welfare. 
With your indulgence I would like to 
deal with contentions of our critics in a 
somewhat more fundamental way. In- 
stead of offering a mere defense of our 
selling activities to persons not. fully 
equipped to understand what selling is 
about, I would prefer to meet them on 
their own grounds. 

Kinship of “Selling” With Democracy 

Democracy in political life and the sales end 
of business are very closely related. Democracy 
is a form of government which rests on per- 


suasion, Under Democracy the citizen reserves 
the right to be “sold” before making his choice 
of an issue. Under autocracy he is obliged 


through force to foreswear the power of choice. 
In the democratic scheme he is free to listen 
to the pleas of sales talks of the rival candidates, 
In the other, his ear must be attuned for the 
voice of the dictator only. The difference be- 
tween a dictator and a democratic leader is that 
the latter is obliged to sell his program before 
he can put it into effect. Is it too much to say 
that where selling stops, democracy ends? 

Some of us who have had disturbing doubts 
about the way our democracy has been function- 
ing would say that the one thing which has been 
oversold in this country is the idea that mal- 
nutrition, insecurity and mismanagement can be 
eliminated by making them illegal. Perhaps the 
electorate has been too ready to accept the no- 
tion that a benevolent disposition and a_ willing- 
ness to experiment are the only requisites for 
launching the nation upon a new era. Person:'ly 
I cannot agree with this analysis. The tr» 2 
with such projects has been not that they were 
oversold but that they were underdone. 

Retailers of products have found out that 
selling means something more than inducing 
part of your customers to accept gifts and prizes. 
Selling consists in persuading those affected that 
your product or your proposition is worth what 
it costs. There has been little mention of cost 
in the political selling of the past few years. 


Sound Selling Starts at the Top 


Sound, selling usually starts at the top where 
there is on the average more careful judgment 
and experience. A product which has _ stood 
the critical scrutiny of the upper levels of this 
group can be safely accepted by those with lim- 
ited means who can ill afford to make a mistake. 
Politically, much recent selling has been from 
the bottom up. Majorities have been constructed 
out of voting groups who were not interested 
in measuring the cost or seeing that they would 
bear the greater share of it in the end. Per- 
sons who ventured a word of caution were 
dubbed+ economic royalists and told that their 
opinions could not be considered since they 
emanated solely from selfishness and greed. 

every citizen could be made to see this 
parallel between selling and democracy, between 
his own function as buyer and his function as 
voter, greater sanity in legislation affecting in- 
surance and affecting advertising would be as- 
sured. In either case his power of choice is 
the balance wheel for which there is no substi- 
tute. But as long as he exercises that vital 
function he will have political speeches directed 
to him in the one case and advertising in the 
other. Good citizenship requires a degree of 
expertness in evalu: ating both, since they cannot 
be eliminated if he is to retain his political and 
economic freedom. We will be rendering a dis- 
tinct service if we can help him to understand 
that where selling stops, democracy ends. 


Life Insurance Not Oversold 

Let us examine more closely the charge 
that life insurance is oversold, either in 
the sense that people are persuaded to 
buy policies they should not have, or that 
there is too much waste in the process of 
selling them the policies they need 

Now the effort to increase the efficien- 

of distribution is a task with which 
we are never done, just as we are never 
through trying to improve the effective- 
ness of sales. 

In claiming that life insurance selling 
is wasteful, the critics point to what is 
deemed to be an excessive amount of 
personal salesmanship. Excessive with re- 
lation to what? Anyone with the te- 
merity to make that charge should name 
the yardstick used for comparison. Some 
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National Association of Life Underwriters Convention Highlights 


are apparently comparing the sale of life 
insurance with the sale across the count- 
er of everyday necessities like foods, 
drugs and cosmetics. 

The comparison is unfair because of 
the difference in the size and import- 
ance of the sale. If you were to sell a 
family its lifetime requirements for 
toothpaste under a single contract, that 
would also require personal salesman- 
ship of a high order and lengthy sales 
interviews. Actually, the amount of 
time the consumer spends in buying 
toothpaste is far greater in the course 
of a lifetime than the time spent in 
buying life insurance. Also, the cost of 
selling toilet preparations and cosmetics 
is far greater than the cost of selling 
life insurance when both are considered 
in proper terms as a percentage of sales. 

The Census of Distribution for 1935 
shows that manufacturers of cosmetics 
and toilet preparations spend 27.5% of 
their sales dollars in selling costs. That 
is exclusive of the margins given to re- 
tailers and wholesalers which bring the 
price to the consumer to about double 
the manufacturer’s selling price. There 
is no intention here of suggesting that 
sales costs are too high on cosmetics. 
The cost of selling insurance and the 
cost of selling cosmetics can be defend- 
ed on the same grounds. An industry 
which has been in existence for any 
length of time develops sales methods 
which are in general adapted to the 
product it sells. Every industry can 
make improvements in its selling meth- 
ods from time to time but improvement 
will come through refinements in basic 
methods rather than drastic alterations. 


Tailor Made Services 


It is little realized that much of the 
cost of selling arises from the fact that 
customers demand tailor made services 
even in the purchase of ready made 
products. In the case of insurance we 
can go further and say that the sales- 
man actually designs the product right 
on the job to fit the needs and desires 
of the customer. The raw materials he 
works with are the various insurance 
plans and policy features his company 
offers. His finished product is an in- 
dividualized insurance plan adapted to 
the income and objectives of the cus- 
tomer. Of course, the cost of selling 
insurance could be reduced if policies 
could be as standardized as marriage 
licenses, but in the one case the cus- 
tomer wants his to be the same as other 
people have while in insurance he wants 
something different. 

The cost of distribution can always 
be curtailed by restricting or eliminat- 
ing the range of consumer choice but 
the moment you do, you have cut out 
one of the principal values distribution 
provides for the consumer which is the 
preservation of 
choice. In the same way it reduces 
some of the costs of government to have 
the dictator issue an edict rather than 
permitting the people to vote. Yet there 
are some of us who still believe that 
the democratic process is worth what it 
costs both in choosing leaders and in 
choosing products. 

It is not altogether simple to reduce 
costs by cutting out the services that 
are demanded. Costs might decline if 
you restricted the range of choice, but 
volume would inevitably decline also. If 
you refuse to give people what they 
want, many of them will refuse to buy 
what you offer no matter how great the 
necessity. 


Commission Plan of Remuneration 
The commission basis of compensation 
which has also been subjected to criti- 
cism is a very natural development in 
the insurance produced. In the main 
most retail and resale salesmen are al- 
ways paid on a salary basis. Here the 
channels of approach are fully charted 
and the opportunities for sales are pretty 
well known in advance. To a much 
greater extent the insurance salesman 
is on his own. It is only sound ‘man- 
agement to give him a stake in the 
volume produced. 





this very freedom of , 


Johnson Suggests Measuring Rod 
For Objectives of Management 


Opening the general agents and man- 
agers section of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters on September 
26, Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
association, raised the question as to 
what are the pre-determined goals of 
the general agents and managers in the 
conduct of their individual businesses. 
He followed that question with the 
statement: “We must of necessity re- 
view our pre-determined objectives to 
see that they are in complete harmony 
with public interest.” Mr. Johnson said 
further: 

“Life insurance agency management 
cannot escape its share of responsibility 
for the fact that in some instances to- 
day there are some critical attitudes to- 
ward our distribution system, in spite 
of the fact that it has done one of the 


greatest jobs in America. I am_per- 
sonally of the opinion that with the 
general agents’ and managers’ group 


rests the greatest opportunity for the 
creating and holding of a favorable pub- 
lic attitude toward life insurance and its 
agency system, and that they will take 
such measures as will bring this about. 

“Considering our management from 
the scientific point of view, may I sug- 
gest that we recognize that, in spite of 
what may have seemed to have been 
sound under yesterday’s conditions, we 
must be willing to look ahead toward 
development of scientific management, 
with the realization of the fact that 
‘only through controlled investigation, 
experimentation and building up of a 
body of verified principles can manage- 


ment emerge from the trial and error 
stage to the attainment of certain and 
effective management results.’ Here is 
a statement which to me embodies the 
objectives of this management section of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, and I feel that these meetings 
will help to bring us closer to this scien- 
tific point of view. 

“Secondly, and equally important to 
the management group, is giving con- 
sideration to the personal or human as- 
pects of business. Let not all our study 
be based on facts and figures of things, 
but rather on personal factors. One 
would hardly dare to estimate what 
would have been the result had manage- 
ment spent only a percentage of the 
money invested in research of things in 
the study and research of the personal 
and human factors. 

“There are two groups to be consid- 
ered here which are definitely inter- 
related, the agent and the public. You 
and I have a definite responsibility in 
our management to study those things 
which will bring to the agent prestige 
and public recognition. Every factor of 
management which we apply should be 
measured by the question, ‘What effect 
will this move have on the public atti- 
tude toward our agent and the distribu- 
tion system of life insurance ?’ 

“With such a measuring rod, our re- 
cruiting, training, supervision, office ser- 
vice and our own attitude of manage- 
ment will undergo the change neces- 
sary to bring about favorable public re- 
action.” 


Says Life Insurance Should Get 


The Cream 


Opening his address with the state- 
ment that 80% of the successful men in 
the life insurance business started their 
careers under the age of 30, Henry M. 
Faser, Jr., general agent, Penn Mutual, 
Boston, concluded with the declaration 
that because life insurance offers more 
than any other business to the young 
man who can succeed, general agents 
and managers must not be satisfied un- 
til they reach the place where they are 
securing the cream of the graduating 
classes of the colleges and universities. 
Mr. Faser was a speaker before the gen- 
eral agents and managers section in St. 


Louis. His remarks were based on some 
practical experiences with the young 
college graduate as an agent. They 


follow in part: 
What Does My Agency Offer the 
New Man? 
If the prospective agent is sufficiently 








own judgment as to the application of 
time against his prospects and under the 
present arrangement the potential vol- 
ume furnishes the test. 

The theme which | introduced earl er 
was that where selling stops, democracy 
ends. Stated in more positive terms it 
may be said that selling in some form 
has accompanied every step forward hu- 
manity has taken. Every item in our 
scale of living beyond bare subsistence 
has had to be sold into it. It cannot 
simply be thrust into our habits of life 
by government edict or planning. 

Every fundamental human ideal, such 
as freedom, security and the hope of 
future progress, has reality only as long 
as we remain sold on it. If in our own 
selling from day to day we can help to 
keep people sold on the democratic 
ideals which make selling as we know it 
possible, we will be making a splendid 
contribution to our customers and to 
our country, and in this way help to 


He has to use his preserve our free American enterprise. 


of the College Crop 


intelligent to be of the type we want in 
our organization he will be asking him- 
self the question, “What does this 
agency offer me?” 

Forget for the moment any past rec- 
ords which the agency may have estab- 
lished; forget its leading producers, and 
the fact that you may be held in high 
regard as a general agent or manager. 
To interest the young man, we must get 
out of the past and into the present and 
future. For what the young man is in- 
terested in its not our past records, but 
his own chances for success with our 
organization. When the young man asks 
himself, “What does this agency offer 
me?” he probably wants to find out: 

“Shall I be happy with this organiza- 
tion, and are the men in it the type 
with whom I shall want to associate ?” 

“Does this agency have a youthful 
outlook ?” 

“What kind of a course of training 
shall I receive ?” 

“Is there an opportunity here for me 
to earn recognition and advancement ?” 

“Will the agency be willing to take a 
chance with me financially ?” 

“Shall I have an opportunity to dis- 
cover whether or not I can make a 
‘go’ of the life insurance business ?” 

These six points should form a check 
list, and before interviewing any pros- 
pective agent, we should have the an- 
swers to the questions from the young 
man’s viewpoint. 

Who Is to Take Charge of the 
New Young Man? 
‘We must decide who is to have charge 


of the group. I am convinced that a 
young man the same age or slightly 
older than the men we are recruiting 


should be in charge. And it is all the 
better if he has been in the business 
himself only a comparatively — short 
time for then he will have traveled the 


same road you are asking your young 


Lackey Discusses Value 


Of Bureau Aptitude Test 


How to obtain better agents through 
use of the aptitude test was the subject 
of an address by George E. Lackey, De 
troit general agent Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, to the General Agents and Man- 
agers Section last week. He held that 
in spite of all the developments in life 
insurance there is hardly a definite road 
hewn for the fu.ure. The objective is 
to remove all the uncertainties possible. 
As to why tests should be used he said: 

“It has come to be recognized that the 
most important thing to consider when 
filling positions of any kind is to make 
sure that the people being chosen have 
the proper and necessary aptitude for 
success. The aptitude test has one great 
value; namely to make certain that the 
candidate for the position has the proper 
aptitude to make him happy in that job, 
and to make it possible for him to deliver 
his best. Still another interpretation might 
be that he has necessary mental and 
physical equipment to do the job which 
we have for him.” 

Mr. Lackey declared: “I do not believe 
that any device of this nature can en 
tirely substitute for the good judgment 
of a sound general agent or manager. 
Jut it is true that this test can save 
the valuable time of the sound general 
agent or manager.” 





Henry Faser Survey 


Henry Faser sent a questionnaire 
to 127 general agents and managers 
to get some information about the 
ages at which they entered the busi- 
ness. His list included forty-two 
general agents of Boston and eighty- 
five general agents of a company do- 
ing business in forty-seven states. 
Here is a breakdown of his statistics: 

Survey of 42 General Agents and 

Managers in Boston 

Entering business under age of 30-32 or 
about 75% of total. 

Entering business under age of 23-17 or 
about 50% of those under 30. 

One year or less out of college upon en 
trance—16 or 40% of total. | 

} 





Starting on 100% commission basis—31 
or 75% 

Starting on 100% salary basis—7 or 15%. 

Income under $2,000 the first —t 


or 40% 


Statistics on 85 General Agents 
of One Large Company 

Entering business under age 30-69 or 80% 
of total. 

Entering business under age 23-38 or 60% 
of those under 30. 

One year or less out of college upon en 
trance—33 or 40% of total. 

Starting on 100% commission 
or 70%. 

Starting on 100% salary basis—9 or 10%. 
under $2,000 the first year—S2 


basis—58 


Income 
or 60% 











recruit to travel and not more than two 
to four years ahead of him. 

Most young men prefer to follow 
rather than to be told, and they can be 
inspired by the success of other young 
men. And by all means separate the 
young men from the veterans. 

What Type of Young Man Are We 

Looking For? 

This is a question that we must an- 
swer before we start looking, for other 
wise we will not know where to look 
nor will we be able to tell our centers 
of influence what we want. From my 
standpoint I have had success with but 
two types: 

Young men who have just graduated 
from college. They should bé contacted 
while still in school or immediately upon 
graduation; otherwise we are liable to 
get men who can find nothing else to do. 

From my experience I have had just 
as good success with men just out of 
college who enter life insurance for their 
first job as I have had with men who 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Life Office Management Ass'n. 
Holds Sixteenth Annual Meeting 


Management, its problems and the 
steady trend toward increased efficiency 
were the topics of discussion for three 
days last week by members of the Life 
Office Management Association holding 
their sixteenth annual conference in New 
York City. The display of office ma- 


chinery and equipment was one of the 


largest ever held in conjunction with 
these meetings. Twenty of the fore- 
most manufacturers of business ma- 


chinery had set up large working ex- 
hibits of their new machinery develop- 
ments designed especially for life in- 
surance use. 

Total registrations for the conference 
approached 500. Meetings were in 
charge of R. A. Taylor, assistant con- 
troller, Sun Life of Canada, and J. 
Finlay Allen, assistant secretary, Home 
Life of New York, who was general 
chairman. Mr. Taylor is now the im- 
mediate past president of LOMA. He 
gave a summary picture of the notable 
strides in office management during the 
sixteen years the association has func- 
tioned, 


W. P. Barber, Jr., New President 

New officers elected, as reported last 
week, are headed by William P. Barber, 
Jr., secretary, Connecticut Mutual, as 
president. New vice- president is D. N. 
Warters, associate actuary, Bankers Life 
Co., Iowa. 

Chairmen of various sessions were Mr. 
Warters; L. Ashton, vice-president 
and secretary, Prov ident Mutual; 
Charles M. Taylor, assistant secretary, 
Provident; H. L. Rhoades, assistant to 


personnel officer, Metropolitan Life; 
Richard Boissard, vice-president, Na- 
tional Guardian Life, and Ralph R. 
Coombs, assistant to the president, 


Massachusetts Mutual. 

Mr. Coombs was chairman of a panel 
discussion, a part of the LOMA confer- 
ences which is becoming increasingly 
more popular with its members. Serving 


on the panel with Mr. Coombs were 
these men: George F. Shepardson, as- 
sistant treasurer, Berkshire Life; 


Dwight N. Clark, comptroller and assist- 
ant secretary, Phoenix Mutual Life; W. 
F. Langford, accountant, Imperial Life 
Assurance; Albert E. Smith, comptrol- 
ler, Security Mutual Life; Harry H. 
Allen, secretary, Mutual Benefit. 
Manuals on Cost Accounting, Salaries 
Two important manuals were presented 
to the membership at this meeting, the 
result of long effort on the part of these 
specialists in home office management. 
One of these gives the basis for a uni- 
form cost accounting system for life 
companies which will be supplemented 
by later studies, but which offers the 
business the first uniform base upon 
which a cost accounting system may be 


based. It was the work of a standing 
committee headed by M. H. LeVita, 
statistician of the Fidelity Mutual Life. 
This manual was designed as a guide 
for the home office executive assigned 
the duty of directing and _ studying 
functional costs. 

The Clerical Salary Study Committee, 
of which Gordon A. Hardwick, vice- 
president Penn Mutual Life, is chair- 
man, also presented a report, which was 


the result of its initial findings in the 
field of job relation. It presented the 
extensive report as the basis for study 
by company members, upon approval of 


which the work of establishment of a 
central job relation system would be 
completed for the association. In this 


also, the committee sought to develop a 


system that would be effective for small 
companies as well as the larger ones, 
many of which already have such sys- 
tems. This program was outlined by 
the committee as primarily one of work 
evaluation for each job, not only for the 
present but projected into future, in- 
creasing responsibilities. 

Carl E. Schneider, 
tional Life of Vermont, presented a 
fifth report of the association’s stand- 
ing committee on office management 
and equipment. This report presented a 
detailed analysis of the new mechanical 
sorting and bookkeeping system that 
company has in use in its mortgage loan 
department. 

Opportunity in Increased Efficiency 

The increasing responsibility of man- 
agement was cited by John S. Thomp- 
son, vice-president and mathematician, 
Mutual Benefit Life, who expressed 


coordinator Na- 


high praise for the accomplishments of 
LOMA in meeting this new responsi- 
bility. Mr. Thompson said that less 
than sixty years ago, the total of clerks, 
then mostly bookkeepers, was 175,000 in 
all the United States. By 1910, this 
total had increased to nearly 2,000,000 
and by 1930 to over 4,000,000 or 8.2% of 
the gainfully employed. He said the 
deep interest in office management 
springs primarily from this growth. 

Mr. Thompson also pointed out that 
life insurance companies cannot control 
underwriting savings beyond careful un- 
derwriting, nor can they increase invest- 
ment profit beyond the limits of a sound 
investment program. Hence, the field of 
office management offers the greatest 
opportunity of effecting savings that 
may lessen insurance costs. He said 
that 28% of total expenses are for ad- 
ministrative costs and here is where the 


Frazar Wilde Reviews the Part 
Of Personnel in Public Relations 


The responsibility of every member of 
life insurance personnel in the develop- 
ment of a sound public relations pro- 


gram was emphasized by Frazar B. 
Wilde, president Connecticut General 


Life and chairman of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, in an address before the 
annual meeting of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association here last Friday. 

Mr. Wilde defined sound public rela- 
tions as “doing more of those things in 
the conduct of one’s business that the 
public likes and doing less of those 
things that they dislike” and said that 
good public relations spring from good 
business practice. He said this involved 
every detail of every rank and file mem- 
ber of every company in business, as 
well as the executive staff. Special need 
for this is evident in life insurance, he 
said, because of the nature of the life 
insurance business and the way it 
operates. 

“Our business,” said Mr. Wilde, “ap- 
pears to the great majority of the public 
as a rather mysterious and technical one. 
We do not have the advantage of the 
automobile manufacturer whose product 
can so largely speak for itself. Life in- 
surance deals with little that is currently 
tangible and concrete. A life insurance 
policy is a printed document, necessarily 
technical in phraseology. The level pre- 
mium basis of life insurance, proved by 
long practical experience to be the best 
method of issuing such contracts, is a 
deep mystery to most policyholders, Un- 
der this plan the collateral benefits such 
as policy loans, surrender values and 
even the continuation of insurance with- 
out payment of subsequent premiums are 
of great practical value, but little under- 
stood. 

“These are among the reasons why it 
is so important for us to increase our 
efforts to help individual companies and 
the industry as a whole to strengthen 
the business through achieving a better 
understanding of these apparent mys- 
teries. In the opinion of many this can 
best be done through collective effort, of 
which the Institute of Life Insurance is 
an evidence. 

Thousands of Letters and Phone Calls 

“The home office staff of every com- 
pany is much involved in the responsi- 
bility of seeking constant improvement 
in business practice and in the educa- 


tion and information of the public, either 
directly or indirectly. The contribution 
of the individual, particularly the rank 
and file of our staff, may not appear to 
him to be great, but in the aggregate 
its impact is enormous. In all com- 
panies, mail transactions alone in a cal- 
endar year mount into the hundreds of 
millions. Much more important are 
those hundreds of thousands of letters, 
phone calls or personal contacts which 
members of the home office staff have 
throughout the year. They range all the 
way from simple answers to simple ques- 
tions to those very complicated discus- 
sions which service men may have with 
policyholders seeking an understanding 
and readjustment of his whole insur- 
ance estate. 

“How can this 
staff in favorable 
improved ? 


important factor of 
public relations be 
First it seems to me to re- 
side in the state of mind and attitude 
of the organization and every single 
member of it. A home office can in- 
stitute courses in letter writing, it can 
issue various memorandums of instruc- 
tions from executive officers and de- 
partment heads, but to what avail, un- 
less there is a real and sincere desire 
on the part of every one from the high- 
est official to the junior letter writer, 


and including the hall man and_ the 
telephone operators, to carry on this 
work in a way which is courteous, in- 


formative and pleasing to every contact, 
whether client, salesman or worker. 

“Tf the unde ‘rwriting department feels 
that agents are a nuisance, .the letters 
written by that department are not like- 
ly to be helpful to the agent who has 
perhaps been requested to arrange for 
more medical information regarding a 
client who is not too anxious to pur- 
chase insurance under any terms. If 
the letters from the policy loan depart- 


ment do not carry a tone of interest 
and desire to render prompt service, 
then the promise to the policyholder 


that he can have a loan under his con- 
tract would be carried out in fact, but 
not in the spirit of good insurance ser- 
vice. The best of us at the close of a 
busy day will sometimes dictate a letter 
which the following morning we regret 
having sent out and all too often the 
result of a moment of irritation may 
(Continued on Page 18) 


opportunity is found to show what can 
be done in increased efficiency. 
Banker Gives View About Policy Loans 

In a detailed analysis of life insur- 
ance policy loans, Robert C. Tait, as- 
sistant trust officer of the Genesee Val- 
ley Trust Co. of Rochester, N. Y., said 
that a study of the experience of Roch- 
ester banks showed that where loans 
were secured by assigning policies for 
collateral bank loans, there was a negli- 
gible lapse rate. These banks showed 
that 95% paid both premiums and loan 
interest without increasing the loan; 
98% paid interest without increasing the 
loan; and 50% regularly make periodic 
repayments of principal. Lapsation of 
such policies is practically non-existent. 
Mr. Tait expressed the opinion that this 
wide variance from insurance company 
lapse experience on policies with loans 
is due to the fact that insurance com- 
panies cannot call their loans and many 
do not even bill the interest except as a 
separate item on premium notices. In 
the case of the bank loan, it is made a 
definite part of the credit relationship 
of the client. 

Mr. Tait urged banks throughout the 
country to adopt and use the proposed 
standard form for assignments, set up 
by a joint committee of American 
Bankers Association and Association of 
Life Insurance Counsels, saying that the 
insurance companies have gone farther 
than most people thought they would 
and it is now up to the banks to ex- 
tend the cooperation for their part. 

Financial Statements as Aid to 
anagement 

C. O. Shepherd, associate actuary, 
Travelers, discussed financial statements 
as an aid to mangement. He contended 
that companies should not be limited by 
the convention form of statement, but 
rather should make full use of their in- 
genuity to devise forms which would be 
most helpful to officers and directors. He 
said that it was a mistake to think that 
life insurance was so unlike other busi- 
nesses that it could not make use of 
general accounting and statement mak- 
ing principles. Mr. Shepherd continued: 
“The new form of Gain and Loss Ex- 
hibit, effective for 1939, which accounts 
for surplus changes by using ‘Increase in 
Reserves,’ points the way to the form 
of statement which should be used.” 

Finally, Mr. Shepherd stressed the 
point “that a financial statement is a 
message, and the content is as import- 
ant as the form. Financial statements 
are not merely collections of facts but 
involve important human judgments. 
Good statement making calls for estab- 
lishment of sound principles to steady 
such judgments. A tradition of objec- 
tive statement making which reveals un- 
favorable trends and developments as 
clearly and faithfully as favorable trends 
is one of the best defenses against busi- 
ness ills. Only in such a role as this 
can the financial statement play its full 
part in company management.” 

Session for LOMA Institute 

In addition to the several other 
papers, reports and survey studies pre- 
sented before the management confer- 
ence an important part of the meetine 
was devoted to the work and progress 
of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion Institute. At the business session 
on Thursday, President Taylor presented 
the Fellowship award to eleven men who 
this year completed all of the required 
examinations of the Institute and sub- 
mitted acceptable theses on some phase 
of life office management work. 
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J. F. MacGrath Named 
' General Agent Here 


CONTINUES WITH U. S. LIFE 





Will Have Agency in Home Office 
| Building; Has Been With Company 
Since January, 1938 





James F. MacGrath, Jr., well known 
among producers in this city and who 
since January, 1938, has been with the 
United States Life as field supervisor, 
has been appointed general agent in 
New York City and vicinity for that 
company. He will open a suite of of- 





JAMES F. MacGRATH, JR. 


fices on the newly modernized seventh 


floor of the U. S. 
building. 

Mr. MacGrath is re- entering a field 
in which he has had extensive experi- 
ence and training. He began his life 
insurance career in 1923 with the Louis 
A. Cerf, Sr., agency, Mutual Benefit 
Life, remaining there as a producer and 
brokerage supervisor until Mr. Cerf re- 
tired in 1928. He then joined the E. 
T. Wells agency of the National Life 
of Vermont and a year later, in March, 
1929, when L. A. Cerf, Jr., became gen- 
eral agent of the Fidelity Mutual signed 
up with him, remaining there until his 
association with the United States Life. 
His activity in all these agency connec- 
tions was of a supervisory nature, cov- 
ering both full time agents and the bro- 
kerage field. 

Mr. MacGrath is a native of New 
Jersey, living in East Orange, was grad- 
uated from South Orange High School 
in 1915, engaged in various selling lines 
and during the World War served with 
the Navy Department’s Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Life Supervisors Association 
of New York City. 


Life’s home office 










































Shenandoah Reorganizing 


With New Board Chairman 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va., has 
taken steps to reorganize its manage- 
ment, the board of directors having de- 
cided to create the position of chairman 
of the board and of the finance com- 
mittee. A committee was appointed to 
select a man for the new office. This 
action meets with the full approval of 
the Virginia Department, Commissioner 
Bowles has announced. The action is in 
line with a suggestion made by him. 


N. Y. U. COURSE BEGUN 





Studies in Preparation For Chartered 
Life Underwriters Examinations; 


Schedule of Lectures 


This year’s review courses at New 
York University in preparation for Char- 
tered Life Underwriters examinations 
began October 4, the schedule being as 
follows : 

Part I—Life Insurance Fundamentals, James 
Elton Bragg, lecturer: Economics of Life In- 
surance, October 6, 13, 20; Principles and Prac- 
tices, November 3, 10, 17, December 1. 

Part II—Life Insurance Salesmanship, Mr. 
Bragg, lecturer: Principles of Salesmanship, 
December 8, 15; 
December 22, January 5, 12. 

Part I1I—General Education, Walter E. Spahr, 
lecturer: Economics, January 19, 26, February 
2, 9, 15; Government, Louis B. Sprigg, lec- 
turer, February 23, March 1 and 8; Sociology, 
A. Anton Friedrich, lecturer, March 15, 29, 
April 5. 

PART IV—Law, Trusts and Taxes: 
Commercial Law, Denis B. Maduro, lecturer, 
October 4, 11, 18, 25; Wills, Trusts Estates and 
Taxes, Mr. Maduro, lecturer, November 1, 8, 
15, 22; Insurance Law, Saul B. Ackerman, lec- 


Psychology of Salesmanship, 


General 


turer, November 29, December 6. 

Part V—Finance: Corporation Finance, Lloyd 
E. Dewey, lecturer, April 12, 19, 26, May 3, 10; 
Investments, Mr. Dewey, lecturer, May 17, 22; 
Banking and Credit, Major B. Foster, lecturer, 
May 24, 29, 31, June 5, 7. 

All lectures will be held as before at 
the School of Commerce Building, Room 
933, Fourth and Wooster Streets, 4 to 6 
p. m. The fee for Parts 1 and 2 combined 
is $15 and for Parts 3, 4 and 5, $12.50 
each. For particulars apply either to 
Dr. Lloyd E. Dewey, New York Uni- 
versity; C. Lamont Post, 17 John Street, 
or Robert U. Redpath, 347 Madison 
Avenue. 


BOSTON MEETINGS BEGIN 


Ralph A. Armstrong and Oliver Wolcott 
Address Life Insurance and Trust 
Council Gathering 

Boston Life Insurance and _ Trust 
Council began its season of dinner 
meetings October 3 with Ralph A. Arm- 
strong, attorney Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, and Oliver Wolcott, vice-presi- 
dent Old Colony Trust, as_ speakers. 








. Both talked on Federal and state taxes 


affecting life insurance and various forms 
of trusts. Pending and anticipated leg- 
islation was also touched upon by the 
speakers. 





Penn Mutual Agents 
Organize C.L.U. Group 


FIFTY AT RECENT CONFERENCE 








First President Is A. Moseley Hopkins, 
Jr. Just Appointed to Company’s 
Training Department 


A CLU group of Penn Mutual Life 
field underwriters to be known as the 
Chartered Life Underwriters of the Penn 
Mutual was organized during the com- 
pany’s educational conferences in At- 
lantic City at a luncheon on September 





A. MOSELEY HOPKINS, JR. 


20. There were fifty CLU’s present at 
the meeting, including CLU National 
President Joseph H. Reese, who, with 
Edward L. Reiley, is co-manager of the 
home office agency. Also in attendance 
were President John A. Stevenson and 
Agency Secretary E. Paul Huttinger, 
both of whom indicated their unquali- 
fied support of the movement in behalf 
of the Penn Mutual. 

A. Moseley Hopkins, Jr., was elected 
president of the group to serve for two 
years. And Franklin G. Stull was elect- 
ed secretary. 

On the day previous, Alexander E. 
Patterson, vice-president in charge of 
agencies, Penn Mutual, had announced 
the appointment of Mr. Hopkins to the 
company’s training department. Mr. 
Hopkins had previously been a super- 
visor in the home office agency. 





THREE COS. TAKE NEW ISSUE 

A new issue of Kings County Light- 
ing Co. 4%4’s totaling $4,900,000 has been 
taken in private sale by the Travelers, 
Equitable Society and John Hancock. 





HEAD OFFICE 


SECURITY BY 


Rents From $32 to $69 
For Parkchester Space 


METROPOLITAN’S APARTMENTS 





Prospective Tenants as Far Away as 
California; Some Buildings Will Be 
Occupied Next March 





Parkchester, the planned community 
which is being built in the East Bronx 
on a scale without precedent in this 
country, entered a new phase September 
29. Metropolitan Life began to send 
out letters in answer to inquiries that 
have been received daily for months 
concerning the rents and apartments of 
this “city” of lawns and _playfields, 
which will occupy 129 acres, house 12,- 
200 families of moderate income, and 
cost about $50,000,000. 

The letters state that some, of the 
buildings will be ready next March 1 
and that others will be completed in 
succeeding months. Rents in the first 
buildings, including both gas and elec- 
tricity, will be as follows, according to 
the letters: 5 rooms, from $63 to $69; 4 
rooms, from $52 to $60; 3 rooms, from 
$39 to $50; 2 rooms, from $32 to $34. 

Company officials estimate that ap- 
proximately 3,000 apartments, or about 
25% of the total number, will be ready 
March 1. Letters will continue to be 
issued until every family which re- 
quested information has received a 
reply. 

Inquiries Country-Wide 

Renting, accordingly, is being taken up 
at the present time with the families 
whose names. already are listed. But 
new names are being added daily. In- 
quiries now on file cover a wide range 
of territory. Some letters have come 
from nearby cities; others from Califor- 
nia, Minnesota, Illinois, Florida and 
other states. 

At the rental standard fixed, Park- 
chester will pay all taxes. There will 
be no tax exemption. There will be no 
extra charges to tenants for half rooms 
such as dining foyers and .bathrooms. 
There will be no additional charges that 
tenants will have to pay for electricity 
and gas. i ' 

Conceived as a private undertaking, 
Parkchester is not to be confused with 
slum clearance housing which is fi- 
nanced by Government loan and subsidy, 
operates with tax exemption, and is de- 
signed for the use of the lowest income 
families. Parkchester’s tenants will be 
drawn largely from the $1,800 to $4,500 
income group. 


WRITINGS BY MYRICK AGENCY 
Julian S. Myrick, manager for Mutual 
Life of New York in Manhattan, reports 
ay business of his agency in Septem- 
ber $633,635 compared with $1,247,045 in 
September, 1938. Paid business for the 
year was $9,781,359 compared with $13,- 
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IDEAS that CLICK 


By Paul Troth 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sel! 
and how they sell it is principally an idea 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 


writer in this column from time to time. 
No. 105 


much will a thousand cost? The 
answer isn’t given in the rate 
book. I found a more complete answer 
in a story that was told to me by C. 
Vernon Bowes, general agent for the 
New England Mutual Life in Newark. 
He came to that position recently after 
several years as general agent and a 
successful producer for the New Eng- 


How 
whole 


land in Rochester, N. Y., after entering: 





Oh, I’ve been punished, my dear, he was 
insyred for only $1,000! 


the life insurance business in 1924 be- 
cause he was so thoroughly sold on his 
own life insurance. The story Mr. 
Sowes told me was this: 

As a producer he is enthusiastic about 
insurance for the protection of families. 
In a particular interview he had re- 
viewed with his prospect the need for 
family income and they had outlined a 
plan based on minimum income require- 
ments which called for the immediate 
purchase of at least $10,000 of life in- 
surance. For a man with a family the 
need was obvious. 

Finally the prospect leaned back in 
his chair and as if to dodge the issue 
asked casually: “How much will a thou- 
sand cost?” After only a moment’s hesi- 
tation Mr. Bowes answered quietly: “It 
all depends on who has to stand the 
cost. For you, it will be the amount of 
the premium at your age for each year 
that you live. For my company it will 
cost the difference between the total 
premiums that you have paid and $1,000 
at the time of your death. But for your 
wife and family it will cost the differ- 
ence between the $1,000 which you give 
them and the $10,000 which they need 
in order to live, or a cost of $9,000.” 

When the item of cost of life insur- 
ance is presented to a prospect in that 
way, he gets a clearer conception of the 
perfectly grand product which the life 
insurance agent has to offer to the man 
who is able to buy it 

When the prospect makes an attempt 
to duck his responsibility and to get 
rid of the agent at the same time by 
saying to himself: “Well, I’ll get rid of 
this salesman by giving him a small or- 
der,” and then asking aloud: “How much 
will a thousand cost?” the agent will 
do well to call to the prospect's atten- 
tion that it is the widows and children 
who are inadequately protected by life 
insurance who pay the greatest price. 


Parkinson Talks To 
Agents About Pressure 


MENTIONS ACQUISITION COST 





Would Like Critics to Get Story From 
Beneficiaries About the Desirability 
of an Agency Force 

President Thomas I. Parkinson of the 
Equitable Society had an inspiring mes- 
sage for agents who met at the Garden 
New York World’s Fair, 
The marked the 
end of late Summer activity sponsored 
by the New York Board of Managers, 
as reported in last week’s The Eastern 
What President Parkin- 
son said was this: 

“We who manage the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society have a responsibility 
to see to it that its power for public 
good does not lie dormant, and is not 
confined to a few but is made easily 
available to many. How can we make 
our plans effective except through an 
agency force? Our agents have the dif- 
ficult job of making the contact, and 
then the still more diffictilt job of service 
-of keeping the individual’s needs cov- 
ered with adjustments so that the pro- 
tection meets the changing need. You 
have only begun this job that we are 
congratulating you on this afternoon. 
But that is all right—we are congratu- 
lated not always for something that is 
completed, but for having the courage 
to undertake new responsibility. The 
large number of new members whom you 
have induced to join our society means 
new responsibilities for you, and new 
responsibilities for me. We boast not 
of the volume that your effort adds to 
our resources; rather, we acknowledge 
the responsibility that it imposes on us 
—you for your part, and IT for mine. 

“And those who are sometimes critical 
of life insurance pressure and life in- 
surance acquisition costs, and other fac- 
tors that theoretically are open to criti- 
side. As I 


of Security, 


last week. meeting 


Underwriter. 


cism, forget the practical 
said the other dav to Leonora Licht’s 
group, let our critics ask the benefi- 


ciaries of those policyholders in our so- 
ciety who, in the past few years, died in 
the first or second years of their mem- 
bership. Ask those who collected over 
$55,000,000 paid by the Equitable in the 
last fifteen years on policies on which 
payments were made for one or two 
years. Ask those beneficiaries if an 
agency force exerts too much pressure. 
See what they will say about the desir- 
ability of an agency force, and the pres- 
sure of the agent which accomplishes 
the persuasion and the final act of mem- 
bership and insurance in force. And if 
that were not enough to inspire you in 
your position of field representatives, and 
me in my position as an executive—if 
that were not enough to inspire us to 
overcome current criticism, then look at 
the general picture. 

“We have the power in this Society 
that few institutions have to render ser- 
vice to the people of the country. We 
cannot close the doors of this institution, 
or confine is service to those few who 
are geographically or otherwise so sit- 
uated that they can come and get it and 
carry it home. We must go forth and 
solicit the opportunity to service in ac- 
cordance with the need. That means 
contact! That means persuasion! That 
means missionary work of the highest 
order! This service makes a great de- 
mand on the representative, or agent, 
who undertakes to perform it. We need, 
and he needs, the encouragement which 
comes from this kind of gathering.” 


New SEC Study 


The SEC is conducting a survey to de- 
termine the amount, cost and kind of 
insurance carried by low income and re- 
lief families in a typical industrial area. 
This survey is being made in the Bos- 
ton metropolitan district. The results 
will be included in the insurance study 
for the monopoly committee. 
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Entertainment Features 


Of Advertisers’ Meeting 


Plans for an entertainment program 


that will appeal likewise to the ladies 
attending are being worked out for the 
forthcoming international convention of 
the Life Advertisers Association at De- 
troit, October 16-18. The first feature 
will be the opportunity to attend the 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour, Ocober 15. 
Monday afternoon convention attend- 
ants will go in a body to Greenfield Vil- 
lage and the Edison Institute. That 
evening there will be a dinner party at 
Dearborn Inn. Following the dinner, a 
card party is being arranged for the 
ladies while LAA members proceed with 
their smoker, the speaker for this oc- 
casion being Arthur H. Motley, western 
manager Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 

A dinner-dance is being arranged for 
Tuesday evening, a feature being the 
appearance of the Ford Dixie 8, with 
the compliments of the Ford Motor Car 
Co. The speaker that evening will be 
John Caton, president of Chrysler In- 
stitute. Mr. Caton’s topic will be “Com- 
mon Sense in Education.” 

Ladies are likewise being invited to 
the luncheon Wednesday, at which time 
the advertising awards will be presented 
to representatives of member companies 
honored by the judges. It is likely that 
a sightseeing trip to numerous interest 
points in Detroit and vicinity’ will be 
arranged: 


Frazar Wilde 


(Continued from Page 16) 


outweigh the effect of many other let- 
ters which are tactful and constructive. 

Degree of Interest Makes Difference 

“It costs no small sum to arrange a 
change in a policyholder’s insurance; it 
takes time and thought on the part of 
the agent and on the part of the local 
office, as well as the home office staff; 
but this is a service which the public 
has a right to expect, and it ought to 
be given promptly, cheerfully and ac- 
curately. 

“How about the handling of claims? 
From the local office to the home office 
and back to the field, the members of 
the staff have a personal interest which 
is reflected in a desire to help a claim- 
ant in perfecting the papers. Every 
company pays claims, but there is a 
great difference in the interest and ac- 
tivity displayed by the members of the 
staff in the mechanics of the transaction. 

“In addition, a staff has a multitude 
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I SELL INSURANCE— 
HERE IS THE PROOF! 


(Quoted from letter of one of the most 
Successful special agents of one of the 
largest companies). 


“In enclosing check for my last order of your 
ZEPHYR AUTODEX I want to tell you that 
this item has been received with greater appre- 
ciation than any other ‘Good will builder’ 
I have ever used.” 

I'll remind your customers and good prospects 
a dozen or more times a day, of you, your 
company, and service. Try me! You'll agree 
I am the most profitable Good Will Builder 
you ever used. 

By actual use,—a proven result-getter in the 
insurance field. 


Write today for Low Quantity Prices ! 


ZEPHYR AMERICAN CORPORATION 
Dept. U-10 31 W. 47th St. New York Ci:y 











of dealings with other persons than 
those who are direct clients—purchase 
of articles, investment department deal- 
ings, mortgages to securities. How do 
we handle these thousands of transac- 
tions? Do we regard the security sales- 
man, a person looking for a mortgage 
loan, or the seller of paper stock or 
pencils, as a responsible human _ being 
with every right to solicit us—or do we 
in part give him the treatment which 
sometimes befalls our agents? We can 
well afford the extra time and courtesy 
involved in making an effort to see 
everyone who rightly or wrongly wishes 
to transact business with us, to listen 
sympathetically and patiently, and to 
make him feel it is a pleasure to call 
on our company. 

“As a result of the right attitude in 
all our contacts, we ought to expect our 
staff to produce from time to time rec- 
ommendations for the improvement of 
our transactions in the administrative 
sense, either modification of details or 
even major changes of procedure to 
carry out the formula of doing more 
things in the way the public wants them 
done,‘and doing less things to which 
they object.” 





Dr. George A. Van Wagenen, senor 
medical director Mutual Benefit, is cele- 
brating a birthday anniversary this week. 

* * * 

Robert C. Thomson, assistant treas- 
urer Mutual Benefit. observed a_birth- 
day anniversary Friday, this week. 
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National Association of Life Underwriters Convention Highlights 
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Mrs. Richardson Tells of Undermining 
Of Business Through Women’s Groups 


As reported last week, one of the hits 
at the meeting of the Million Dollar 
Round Table was the talk of 74-year-old 
Anna Steese Richardson, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest magazine women. 

Mrs. Richardson is with the Woman’s 
Home Companion and has been for many 
years. She is the first woman to run 
pages in magazines which had as _ their 
objective the spreading of correct infor- 
mation about insurance, finance, business 
and budgeting. Her concluding remarks 
were that life insurance men have vision, 
energy and resourcefulness; that they 
are pioneering in the American way of 
making this country great through indi- 
vidual effort. Prosperity and content- 
ment are the result of honest intentions, 
honest effort, honest wages, and she 
hones it will continue to be. 

She said that when she was married 
more than fifty years ago it was con- 
sidered most indelicate for a wife to in- 
quire about insurance policies which her 
husband carried. Although a_ college 
graduate, she had no training in home 
economics; knew nothing about budget- 
ing. Two shocks change her viewpoints. 
Her husband became seriously ill and the 
family doctor found his policy had 
lapsed. Later her father died and _ his 
policy had lapsed. She began to take 
an interest in insurance, in business and 
in budgeting. 

When appointed director of the Good 
Citizenship Bureau of Woman’s Home 
Companion one of her first acts was to 
compile leaflets on “Little Talks on Fam- 
ily Finance.” One was called “Every 
Family Should Know About Life Insur- 
ance Policies.” It was written by Bel- 
lamy Partridge and has had tremendous 
vogue over the years. 

She said 80% of the beneficiaries in 
policies are women; therefore their stake 
in the billions of life insurance in force 
makes her wonder why so many agents 
spend so much time on business women 
when the more profitable field must lie 
in the home. 

An Era of Suspicion of Business 

Mrs. Richardson then discussed the 
changing attitude of women towards the 
American business system of which in- 
surance is so vitally an important part. 
This is the day of suspicion and distrust 
towards all business enterprise, and she 
diagnosed the trend. She explained how 
radical groups feel that if they can first 
destroy the capitalistic system, then it 
will be much easier to tear down our 
democracy. 

“And all this distrust and suspicion 
has been subtly encouraged by the Fed- 
eral Government and the New Deal,” she 
said. Women have been told also by 
radical leaders that all advertising is mis- 
leading, untruthful and downright dis- 
honest. 

She said: “Few speakers have the 
courage to explain to women in their 
organization meetings that the premium 
or tax collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment for Social Security can be diverted 
to other lines of government, general 
running expenses, war costs (if war 
comes to this country), or even election 
expenses (should Mr. Roosevelt decide 
to run a third time). Women have no 
conception of the use to which these 
Social Security funds can be placed, and 
while the Federal Government plays fast 
and loose with old age funds its minions 
spy out on the desperate attempt which 
life insurance companies are making to 
find safe, substantial investments of 
monies paid in premiums. So we find 
the women divided into two camps: those 
who have had business experience and 
who are fearful of Government interfer- 
ence with the life insurance business, 
and those who are being led astray by 
the subtle propaganda of radical leaders. 

“Some of us are terrifically worried 


* ness should 


at this suggestion of government inter- 
ference with insurance, especially with 
Industrial insurance companies like the 
Metropolitan and Prudential which safe- 
guard the future of so many families 
whose incomes are in the lower or mid- 
dle brackets.” 
Look Into School, Church, Club Activity 
Mrs. Richardson said that after forty 
years’ work with the consumer as a 
newspaper and magazine writer and ob- 
server she has watched the changes 
which have overtaken the thinking of 
\ omen as the buyer for her family and 


her influence as a citizen, and, more im- 
portant, she has been outraged by the 
tremendous use of propaganda by which 
politicians and radicals are using women 
in endorsement of legislation unfavor- 
able to business. “Let any state or Fed- 
eral legislator draw up a crackpot bill 
and he is immediately ready to present 
it to the organized women of this coun- 
try as a reform measure,” was a com- 
ment. 

Mrs. Richardson asked the Round 
Tablers, as a typical group of American 
business men, to answer some questions. 
In part they were these: 

How many of you turn the manage- 
ment of your homes, the budgeting of 
your income to your wives? How many 
discuss your business with your wives 
and impress upon them the integrity of 
your methods and sincerity of your serv- 


At Dinner of Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 





At the head table with John A. Stevenson are Sara Frances Jones, Chicago; Helen 
B. Rockwell, Cleveland; Helen Summy, Jefferson City; Alberta Allen, chairman 
Wemen’s Quarter Million Dollar Round Table; Berenice Meistroff, Kansas City. 





Ron Stever Tells Where Business 
Of Near Future Is to Be Found 


Ron Stever, Pasadena, Cal., manager 
Equitable Soc‘ety, was a Million Dollar 
Round Table Hour speaker September 27. 
He believes the tempo of general busi- 
increase rapidly in the 
months ahead. Where and how future 
success in life insurance will be found 
he predicted in this manner: 

“It does seem to me that certain defi- 
nite trends in life insurance can be rec- 
ognized which should guide our future 
course. I do not believe that the average 
salaried employe will account for the 
same proportion of business in the future 
as in the past, since he is now being 
covered to a large extent by social se- 
curity supplemented by company pension 
plans. We will, of course, get some of 
the pension business. However, our real 
opportunity will be among the higher 
income groups. 

“Business insurance will continue to 
expand, both as an indemnity against 
the loss of management as well as the 
medium of transferring a man’s business 
interest to his family. To exchange the 
uncertainty of dividends for the guar- 
anteed income of life insurance will 
appeal to the logic of reasoning men. 
Finally, as taxes increase there are in- 
creasing opportunities among individuals 
who are subject to large income and 
estate taxes. : 

“The big business of the future lies 


among prospects in the higher purchas- 
ing power groups and the reward is 
bound to go to the qualified underwriter. 
It will be a battle for the survival of 
the fittest with the unqualified agent 
continually being weeded out of the busi- 
ness. 

“There is one fundamental underlying 
all-successful salesmanship. It is the 
minute of talk after the hour of thought; 
the ounce of effort after the ton of 
preparation which gets the business. 
The usual procedure is the hour of talk 
after the minute of thought; the ton of 
effort after the ounce of preparation 
which makes business so hard to get. 

“Nat Seefurth has said, ‘Life insur- 
ance is sold in the same manner that 
law suits are won, by a preponderance 
of evidence. To the underwriter who 
prepares himself there will be unlimited 
opportunities to present the evidence in 
favor of life insurance. 

“A success in life underwriting, like 
any other success, is necessarily the re- 
sult of a plan. Our plan must include 
more selective prospecting, a more sub- 
stantial knowledge of-our business, and 
a daily work plan by which we become 
routinized. A definite and sound work 
plan gives us a track to run on. It 
keeps us in the presence of qualified 
prospects under favorable conditions. 
Then we know where we are headed 
and: ‘The world makes way for the 
man who knows where he is going’.” 


ice to the consumer? How many of you 
discuss with them the cultural activities 
of your wives? Do you know what lec- 
tures and forums they attend and what 
is said at those lectures? Do you know 
the attitude of the clergyman of your 
church about business? Have you ever 
seen a study course in your local schools 
showing what your children are learning 
about consumer education, industry, 
wholesale and retail business and adver- 
tising ? 

“If you should come to my office I 
will show you a collection of study 
courses that will shock you, textbooks 
filled with accusations against our Amer- 
ican business system, favoring coopera- 
tives and even suggesting overthrow of 
the capitalistic system.” She also dis- 
cussed sensational books attacking busi- 
ness which have been growing in pop- 
ularity. She then launched into an at- 
tack upon the tremendous forces attack- 
ing American business and the American 
way, and she concluded by praising in- 
surance agents as men who are making 
it possible for this country to continue 
in the footsteps of its founders. 





Henry Faser 
(Continued from Page 15) 


have been out of school a few years. I 
realize that most managers will disagree 
with me on these findings, but results 
of my questionnaire show that 40% of 
the total number of managers in both 
groups entered the business while still 
in college, immediately upon graduation, 
or within one year. Forty percent of 
the men came into life insurance for 
their first jobs. 

The second type is the young man I 
like to classify as “misplaced.” These 
men went into the business world and 
were able to find jobs because they were 
of top-flight ability; but for one reason 
or another, they are not doing the type 
of work they like. Now they are rest- 
less and looking for something that bet- 
ter fits their personalities and that of- 
fers a better future. 

Doesn’t Need to Have Contacts 

I do not put emphasis on the contacts 
the man has when he enters the agency. 

That statement may startle some of 
you, but my experience has proven to 
me that if a young man has the ability 
to make contacts of the right kind, he 
will be able to prospect and therefore 
will be successful. On the other hand, 
he may have many contacts, but if he 
has not the ability to prospect, he will 
fail. In other words, I put the empha- 
sis upon his ability to prospect and not 
on the contacts he has when he starts. 


Where Will I Find the Men I Want? 


Practically every man I have secured 
came from one of three sources: Centers 
of influence; men in own organization; 
personal contacts. Frankly, I have 
used practically every method known 
for recruiting except advertising, and I 
have had little or no success with any 
except the three named. 

A word or two about the center of 
influence method: It is important that 
we take time really to sell the center of 
influence on the idea of helping us. This 
job is made much easier if we can point 
out to him “What Our Agency Has to 
Offer the Young Man” and if we can 
show him that our agency is unique and 
has something distinctive. We should 
look on this job of selling our centers 
of influence as being just as important 
as actually selecting our man. And if 
we do it right, it will save us much time, 
for he will pre-select the men for us. 

My experience leads me to believe 
that young centers of influence are far 
more helpful than older men_ even 
though they have much higher positions. 
The head of a business is looking for 
good men himself, whereas the young 
clerk has no selfish motive and is happy 
to give a fellow clerk a break. Any 
time I would rather have as a center of 
influence a young clerk than the presi- 
dent of the company. 
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Seek Uniformity 


in Special Clauses 


(Continued from Page 1) 


or policyholders, under existing laws 
of the several states. 

“Clause No. 1 in paragraph two above, 
under the laws of most states, might be 
effective life of the policy, 
but the second third clauses of 
paragraph might, in most 
states, be of no effect after two years, 
which is the usual statutory contestable 
period. Use of these clauses will in no 
way affect insurance policies 
which do not now such limita- 


during the 
and 
two above 


existing 
contain 
tions. 

“Some companies have indicated that 
they may prefer to charge an extra 
premium commensurate with the risk to 
cover these hazards in lieu of limiting 
the benefits as described above. The 
Committee has no objection to this prac- 
tice. 

“The company committees have been 
requested to draft forms in conformity 
with the above. The life committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners will give further study 
to other clauses, including aviation, and 
will report its conclusions with regard to 
any changes which may be deemed 
necessary, to the December convention 
in Biloxt. 

“Uniformity and standardization of 
clauses are considered by the committee 
to be of paramount importance. Pend- 
ing formal action by the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners, 
the life committee recognizes the fact 
that commissioners will approve such 
forms as conform to their respective 
laws and meet local state requirements.” 

It will be noticed that in this state- 
ment the words “war clauses” are not 
used, but commissioners refer to special 
clauses. The feeling in Chicago is that 
no impression be given the country that 
insurance companies expect that the 
U. S. will eventually enter the war. 
“We do not want to get into any political 
jam,” one convention leader told The 
Eastern Underwriter. 


The Committees 


The commissioners’ life committee was 
represented by John A. Lloyd, Ohio 


chairman; Luke J. Kavanaugh, Colorado, 
vice-chairman; Commissioners Palmer, 
Illinois; Bowles, Virginia; Hobbs, Kan- 


sas; and McCormack, Tennessee; and 
representing New York, Massachusetts, 
Indiana and Michigan on the committee 
were Messrs. Cullen, Cleary, Thomsen 
and McCauley respectively, who are 
either deputies or actuaries. Robinson 
of Ohio, chairman of commissioners 
committee on blanks, was. also present. 

Life Presidents committee was repre- 
sented by E. E. Rhodes, Mutual Benefit, 
chairman; Ray D. Murphy, Equitable 
Society; Arthur Hunter, New York Life; 
George Bourke, Sun Life; H. R. Bass- 
ford, Metropolitan ; Ralph Keffer, Aetna 
Life; Bruce E. Shepherd, Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. 

American Life Convention committee 
was Ross Mover, Continental Assurance 
chairman; George White, Penn Mutual: 
Alexander Maclean, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; Leslie Cooper, Pacific Mutual; 
L. K. File, Canada Life; O. J. Burrian, 











General American; Gilbert Clark, Equit- 
able of 

In_ calling the meeting to order Com- 
missioner Lloyd said that the commis- 
sioners thought it might be desirable 
to take some steps leading towards uni- 
formity and that it had thought it ad- 
visable to confer with the two principal 
company organizations. Both associa- 
tions had thought the conference idea 
a good one and had appointed commit- 
tees to meet the commissioners for dis- 
cussion. Also, the commissioners had 
invited to the conference representatives 
of the Canadian Life Officers Associa- 
tion and the National Fraternal Con- 
gress: R. Leighton Foster of the Cana- 
dian Life Officers Association was pres- 
ent; also Francis D. Partridge, president 
of the National Fraternal Congress. 


E. E. Rhodes Talk 


E. E. Rhodes was asked to lead the 
discussion and he summarized the view- 
point of the members of the committees 
of the Life Presidents and ALC, saying, 
however, that the consensus was that 
of the members as individuals only. In 
brief, the actuaries committee members 
think that the situation which confronts 
the companies today is the same as that 
confronting them in 1914. It was not 
until there was a practical certainty that 
the United States would become involved 
in the World War that action was taken 
looking towards a uniform war clause. 
Commissioner Mansfield of Connecticut, 
chairman of the life committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, he called a conference of 
companies and the commissioners com- 
mittee in March, 1917. 

Out of that conference there was de- 
veloped a war clause which it was hoped 
by the commissioners would be used by 
the companies generally. As a matter 
of fact that clause was used by compara- 
tively few companies. Several of the 
companies desired to use their own 
clauses. 

At the present time the life companies 
are confronted by at least three situa- 
tions. There are foreign born men resid- 
ing in the United States who may be 
called abroad for military or naval 
service in one of the war nations. Ac- 
tuaries feel that there should be a clause 
which will enable the companies to as- 
sume that risk on proper terms. There 
are also many students of aviation who 
may become engaged in aeronautical 
service, whether the U. S. goes into the 
war or does not; and the companies 
would like to be able to cover that 
situation. Then, there are those who 
will go abroad on business or for other 
reasons; and those who are employed 
in maritime affairs whose duties may 
carry them into the danger zones, and 
the companies would like to cover that 
risk in some way. 

As those are the three matters which 
are pressing at the present time the 
actuaries feel that the companies would 


like to defer consideration of a war 
clause covering all military and naval 
service although there may be some 


companies which would like to adopt 
such a clause at this time. The latter 
groups of companies, however, is in a 
minority. Until there is a_ practical 
certainty that the U. S. will become in- 
volved many of the companies prefer 
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Winston in New Position 


With United States Life 


Agency Superintendent Richard R. 
Rhodebeck of United States Life has 
engaged Alfred H. Winston as his as- 
sistant. Mr, Winston served under Mr. 
Rhodebeck in the life department of the 
American International Underwriters 
Corp. After two years there he joined 
Dascit Underwriters, Inc., New York 
general agency of United States — 
when the latter absorbed the A. I. 
life department. 





not to consider a war clause at this time, 
the commissioners were told. If the 

S. does go into the war then the 
companies would be able to offer their 
service to the commissioners in a differ- 
ent situation and would continue to co- 
operate with the commissioners in any 
practical way they desire. 

Canadian Situation 

Speaking for the Canadian companies 
George W. Bourke, actuary Sun Life, 
discussed the situation there. Mr. Bourke 
told the commissioners that restrictions 
by way of war clauses are being in- 
serted in new policies in Canada by most 
companies with the following main pro- 
visions: 

“(a) Naval or military service: that 
the policyholder may engage in naval 
or military service at home without 
notice or payment of extra premium but 
that if he engages in such-service abroad 
and death occurs from any cause only 
the premiums paid during his lifetime 
with interest will be paid unless extra 
premiums in such amount as are de- 
termined by the company are paid. 

“(b) Air Service: that if the policy- 
holder engages in air service at home 
and death results from travel or flight, 
or abroad and death results from any 
cause only the premiums paid during 
his lifetime with interest will be paid. 
(This provision may shortly be modified 
to provide for coverage in air force at 
home on payment of an extra premium 
but most companies are not expected to 
quote any extra premium covering air 
service abroad.) 

“(c) Civilians: that if the policyholder 
as a civilian travels or resides abroad 
and death results directly or indirectly 
from war only the premiums paid during 
his lifetime with interest will be paid 
unless extra premiums of such amount 
oe determined by the company :are 
paid. 

Extra premiums naturally vary by 
companies and by classes of risks. Cur- 
rently, most companies are quoting a 
minimum of $10 per thousand per annum 
in the case of civilians traveling or 
residing abroad and the amount of extra 
premiums is increased to a maximum 
of $90 in the case of members of the 
naval or military forces abroad. 

Risks are being freely accepted sub- 
ject to the war clause. There are no 
new restrictions on existing policies be- 
ing imposed as a result of war. 

It is not known whether the Canadian 
Government will sell war risk insurance 
to soldiers. During the first World War 
the Canadian Government did not do 
so. The Federal System of Old Age 
pensions and mothers’ allowance, which 
has been in force in Canada for many 
years, probably explains why no sug- 
gestion that Government should provide 
war risk insurance for soldiers is being 
considered. 
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Great-West Life Changes 


Great-West Life announces the follow- 
ing changes in its agency staff in On- 
tario: A. H. Robinson, formerly super- 
visor of Toronto No. 1 agency, has been 
appointed branch manager at Windsor. 
Succeeding him is E. M. Roy, who has 
had a highly successful sales experience 
with the Toronto agency. D. Harry 
Young, former manager at Windsor, is 
transferred to Chatham as district man- 
ager in charge of the newly created dis- 
trict office there. 





S. G. DICKINSON BEREAVED 


Friends and business acquaintances of 
Stanley G. Dickinson, the sales con- 
sultant of Hartford, are extending sym- 
pathy because of the death of his mother 
in Wilbraham, Mass., last week. In 
addition to her husband and her son, 
she leaves two daughters, the Misses 
Ruth and Helen Dickinson, both of 
whom are at the home office of the 
Massachusetts Mutual in Springfield. 





E. H. MULOCK BETTER 
E. H. Mulock, president Central Life, 
Des Moines, has returned to his office 
after suffering from recurrence of a 
kidney ailment. 
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Samuel P. Ellis Fifty 
Years With Provident 


CINCINNATI HONORS VETERAN 
Mayor of City, Prominent Insurance 
Men, Join in Dinner Tribute to 
Long Career 





Members of the Cincinnati agency of 
the Provident Mutual Life were hosts at 
a surprise dinner at the Queen City 
Club October 2 in honor of General 
Agent Samuel P. Ellis, who completed 
fifty years of service with the Provident 
on October 1. Mr. Ellis started as cash- 
ier October 1, 1889, and in 1907 became 
general agent. 2 ; 
~ €. Vivian Anderson, associated with 
Mr. Ellis for the past twenty-six years, 
was toastmaster and called upon the 
following to speak on behalf of groups 
they represented: Mayor James G, Stew- 
art, City of Cincinnati; Ray» Hodges, 
secretary National Association of Life 
Underwriters; R. C. O’Connor, president 
Cincinnati General Agemts & Managers 
Association; Ralph MHoYer, president 
Ohio Association of Life Underwriters; 
John C. Sebastian, president Cincinnati 
Life Underwriters Association; from the 
home office: Leonard C. Ashton, vice- 
president and secretary; Franklin C. 
Morss, manager of agencies; Dr. Charles 
H. Willits, medical adviser. Also Na- 
thaniel Reese of Detroit for Provident 
Mutual General Agents Association, and 
Raymond S. Rhoads for the Ohio In- 
surance Department. 

About ninety guests, including busi- 
ness associates and friends, attended to 
pay Mr. Ellis tribute for his fifty years 
of service to one company. Congratu- 
lations in the way of flowers, letters and 
telegrams were received. Gifts were 
presented from the members of the Cin- 
cinnati agency and from the Cincinnati 
General Agents & Managers Association. 





Patrick Mass. Mutual 
General Agent, Wheeling 





NED G. PATRICK 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Ned G. Patrick general agent 
t Wheeling. He succeeds Chester T. 
Kelley, who returns to personal produc- 
tion. The appointment became effective 
October 2. 

Born in Goheenville, Pa., Mr. Patrick 
entered life insurance in 1928 as a sales- 
man for Metropolitan Life. In 1932 he 
became manager for an insurance and 
mortgage enterprise in Akron where he 
represented Lincoln National Life. He 
was appointed district manager for Prov- 
ident Mutual at Akron in 1933. His per- 
sonal sales were $202,000 in the ensuing 
nine months. In 1936 he became Ohio 


- State agency manager for Continental 


\merican. Since January 1, 1938, he has 
been assistant to E. Leo Smith, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual general agent at Indi- 
anapolis. 


Has Earned Many Honors 
In 25 Years With Hancock 





PAUL F. CLARK 


Vice-President Paul F. Clark of the 
John Hancock completed twenty - five 
years with the company on September 
20. As a tribute to his leadership, John 
Hancock district agencies on that day 
presented him with a_ twenty-five-day 
writing of $44,000,000 of Ordinary insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Clark, who was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the John Hancock a year ago, 
has spent his entire business career in 
that company’s service. Following his 
graduation from the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1914, 
he became an agent at Baltimore, where 
for three years he was the company’s 
leading producer. In 1921 he established 
a general agency at Boston, Mass., which 
during the succeeding seventeen years 
led the entire John Hancock in pro- 
duction. 

Nationally prominent, Mr. Clark served 
in 1929 as president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
has twice been elected national vice- 
president of that organization. In 1937- 
38 he was president of the John Hancock 
General Agents Association. He is a 
director of the American College of Life 


Underwriters and was president of the 
National Chapter of CLU in 1934-35. 


Lincoln on TNEC 


(Continued from Page 3) 





conferences were blazoned for the ben- 
efit of newspaper readers as nefarious 
agreements. Mr. Lincoln said that if 
companies in conference were guilty of 


‘some sort of sinister collusion then, a 


number of persons in his audience would 
be similarly guilty as they had been 
around the conference table. 

Mr. Lincoln concluded his talk by 
reading the famous letter which the 
historian, Lord Macaulay, wrote to a 
New Yorker in which he took a gloomy 
view of the future of American democ- 
racy when the time should arrive in this 
country when there was extensive unem- 
ployment and demagogues would be pop- 
ular. The Macaulay letter was written 
in May, 1857. After reading this letter 
Mr. Lincoln said: 

“This is a remarkable letter in which 
a gloomy prophecy is made about the 
fate of the American people and our 
Republic. I am not afraid of Macaulay’s 
conclusions. We have sixty-four millions 
of people bound together and they are 
capitalists of the nation. Those millions 
have erected a structure known as life 
insurance. They have a vital stake in 
this country and in its institutions. It 
is important that those people recognize 
any threat to the nation and to our 
democracy. If they understand the 
threat then they can act in self defense, 
not only of their own right and property 
but in helping to preserve the life of 
the nation.” 


Prudential War Clause 
Precludes U. S. Service 


ACTS ON LEAVING CONTINENT 





New Classes of Limitations Include Re- 
serve Officers, Red Cross, YMCA, 
CCC and Other Groups 





Additional war risk provisions by the 
Prudental became effective this week 
with notices to agents in the United 
States of the establishment of nine 
classes to which limited protection will 
be given. The provisions do not become 
operative until the insured leaves conti- 
nental United States or the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The new classes are: 

Members of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard. 

West Point and Annapolis undergraduates. 

National Guard and all reserves connected 
with services, including members of the Citizens 
Military Training Corps, Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps, Officers Reserve Corps and West 
Point and Annapolis graduates not at present 
in the service. 

Members of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Foreign born male risks between the ages 
of 18 and 59 inclusive. 

Members of relief organizations such as the 
Red Cross, Salvation Army, Y. M. C. A.,, 
Kn'ghts of Columbus, etc. 

Airplane pilots, student pilots and _ college 
students taking aeronautics course. 

All risks engaged in maritime activities. 

_ Risks contemplating residence or travel out- 
sde of continental United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada. 


Industrial Policies 

“Except in the case of policies issued 
on the lives of males at ages 16 to 49 
inclusive. no restrictions will be placed 
on weekly premium Industrial insurance 
for the present. In cases of males at 
ages 16 to 49, the application must be 
accompanied with information indicating 
whether applicant is now connected with 
any service involving the hazards of war. 
* * * Industrial policies issued with re- 
strictive clauses will contain the benefit 
in the event of death by accidental means 
under the conditions stated in the policy, 
but it should be made clear that these 
conditions exclude war and aviation haz- 
ards,” the company states. 





HEARD On The WAY 





At the Million Dollar Round Table 
meeting in St. Louis Denis Maduro, 
New York insurance lawyer, discussed 
the theory of estate analysis from the 
point of view of the client. It was an 
unusually long and informative discus- 
sion and the speaker used a blackboard. 
After he got under way all took off 
their coats and got comfortable, includ- 
ing the speaker. 

Maduro illustrated by charts and cases 
that estate analysis is only an approach, 
merely a method of reasoning on a 
problem or a series of problems. He 
illustrated its application to insurance 
as an approach. Illustrative cases en- 
abled him to point out that it works 
fundamentally the same for $1,000 cases 
as for ,000 cases, 

At request of the Round Table he 
took the platform on a second day with 
more detailed explanations. Altogether 
he talked for four hours. 

Among subjects discussed by him were 
specific cases involving points of income 
tax savings in provisions of wills that 
would increase income received by bene- 
ficiaries of wills; and he discussed tax 
laws regarding estate taxation in con- 
templation of death. He gave cases 
showing various motives which prompt 
persons to make gifts during lifetime. 

In discussing the Bailey case (which 
holds that all insurance over $40,000 
taken out by an insured upon his life 
is subject to his estate taxes when he 
dies, even though he did not own poli- 
cies at time of his death), he said that 
he thought the case was wrong. In his 
opinion no one could tell whether United 
States Supreme Court would affirm or 
reverse the case. He advised that ex- 
isting set-ups should not be disturbed. 


Uncle Francis. 
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Guardian Life Appoints 
Clinger Cleveland Mgr. 


Appointment of James J. Clinger as 
manager of its Cleveland agency has 
been announced by Guardian Life. A 
resident of Cleveland, Mr. Clinger is an 
alumnus of Miami University in Ohio 
and of Cleveland College. He entered 
life insurance as an agent in Cleveland. 
Three years later he was appointed man- 
ager of an agency in Akron, where he 
remained until 1936 when he returned 
to Cleveland. 

As manager for the Guardian at Cleve- 
land he succeeds Russell K. Kriss, who 
resigned to develop his personal busi- 
ness. 





DEVELOPING COLOMBIA 
United States Life Cultivating This 
South American Field; General 
Agent Penry Visits New York 
Further development of United States 
Life’s business in Colombia, South Amer- 
ica, brought General Agent A. B. Penry 
to New York last week for home office 
conferences. He is expected to return 
to Bogota about the middle of October. 
United States Life entered this South 
American field about a year and a half 
ago and along with development of its 
operations in other foreign fields is lay 
ing plans for extensive cultivation of 

Colombia. 








FRASER AGENCY SHOWS GAIN 
The Fraser agency, Connecticut Mu 
tual Life, New York City, reports paid- 
for business for the month of September 
$637,461, as compared with $501,797 for 
September, 1938; also a gain in paid life 
insurance for the year. 





IOWA AGENCY MEETING HELD 
Nearly 100 agents and their wives 
attended the Iowa agency meeting of 
the Mutual Life of New York in Des 
Moines last week. 
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THE GOLD BOOK 
This issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer is published in two parts. Part 2 


is The Gold Book of Life Insurance 
Selling. 
BARTER SYSTEM 


common 


THE 
There is advice, 


head- 


good sense 


succinctly expressed, in the item 


ed “The Barter System” written by the 
editor of National Surety’s Fieldman, 
house organ of that company which 
voes to agents country-wide. Stressing 
that the common” expression “you 
scratch my back and I'll scratch yours” 
is probably the greatest single evil in 


the insurance business, the opinion is 


given that it stifles competition, de- 
stroys initiative and demoralizes busi 
ness judgment. It’s probably true that 


“in the end the agent who can con 


to owe the whether to mer- 
bankers, is the one 


But in 


trive most, 


chants or who holds 


his business.” so doing he de 


stroys himself. 


A picture of today’s successful agent, 


who obtains his business on merit, is 


presented—and there are hundreds of 


them who were in attendance this weck 
at the 


tional 


annual convention of the Na- 


Insurance Agents 
National 


who budgets his 


Association of 
Says the 
is the 


in Boston. Surety’s 
“He 
carefully 
means and pays his bills promptly. He 


editor: one 


expenses, lives within his own 


wins the respect and admiration of his 


customers and_ holds_ his business 


through sheer merit, which after all, is 
what the 


stands for 


American Agency System 


above all else.” 
POLICY 


companies 


AN “EQUITY” 
With life 
fronted with 


insurance con- 
difficulties in 
giving 
return, the 


present find- 


ing suitable investments an ade- 


quate investment possibility 
of their turning to 
was explored before the 
Convention this week by 
Rose, prominent § investment 


Recognizing the 


investments 
Life 


Dwight C. 


equity 
American 


counsel. 


obstacles of tradition 


and legal restrictions, Mr. Rose sug- 


possibility of a_ theoretical 
to be 


from, the 


gested the 
issued along with, 
regular 


“equity policy” 
but 


insurance 


separate dollar 
policy. 

fund protecting such an 
equity policy would be invested 
stocks or suitable 
which policyholders or benefi- 


a certain number of 


The reserve 
com- 
mon other equities 
against 


ciaries would have 


1907, at the post ofice of New York City under the act 





to the 
in a mutual 
face 
other 


units of participation, similar par- 


ticipations or shares issued 


investment trust. The premium, 


amount, cash surrender, and all 


equity 
terms of 


values associated with such an 


policy would be expressed in 


participation in the total equity 
fund, The dollar value of 
amount, or cash surrender, 


units of 
reserve pre- 
mium, face 
ary from time to time 
changing dollar 
When the 


units of 


would, of course, V 
with the 


fund. 


value of the 
equity prices of equi- 


ties are high the participation 


worth a correspondingly 


dollars ; 


would — be 


greater number of when the 
prices of equities declined each unit of 
would be 


number of 


participation valued at a co: 


respondingly smaller dollars. 


Mr. Rose added that one advantage 
of this plan is that it would limit the 
development within the scope to which 


policyholders themselves showed a_vol- 


untary desire to embrace it. He sug- 
gested that each company might put a 
limitation on each equity policyholder 
of 50% of total insurance carried, so 


that at no time would a‘policyholder be 
permitted to than 50% of 
his life insurance protection represented 
thought it 
would be advisable to set up these equity 
that no 
them either by 


have more 


in equity investments. He 


policies so loans could be is- 


sued against an outside 


source or by the insurance company it- 


self. The 


intriguing 


suggestion is both novel and 
but the both 
and 


obstacles are 


numerous obvious. 


Alex Goldberger, president of the Ful- 
ton Fire Agency, Inc., and vice-presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn’ Insurance Bro- 
kers Association is now beginning his 
fourth year as editor of the bulletin of 
that association. This monthly organ 
which is the “mouth-piece” of the 
Brooklyn Brokers contains lively com- 
ments that are not only interesting read- 
ing, but are also helpful. Mr. Gold- 
berger has had twenty-three years’ ex- 
perience in the brokerage field having 
started in 1916 in his father’s office. 

* * * 


Dr. and Mrs. Julius K. Egge were 
guests of honor at a garden party given 
at their Summer home in Elberon, N. J., 
on the occasion of their fifty-ninth wed- 
ding anniversary. Mr. Egge is 83 years 
old and his wife 78. They reside in 
Newark. For twenty-six years Dr. Egge 
was medical examiner for the Pruden- 
tial. He is a member of the company’s 
Old Guard. 

ss 


Hugh Norman Maclean, a student at 
Princeton and son of Joseph B. Mac- 
lean, associate actuary of Mutual Life, 
New York, has enlisted in England. 








Greystone Studios, Inc. 


FRAZAR B. WILDE 
Frazar B. Wilde, president, 


twenty-five years with the company. 


his fiftieth anniversary with the 
1901 to 1936. 
Mr. Wilde 
auditor, 
secretary of the company, 
dent. Mr. Wilde is chairman of the 


has been with the 


. 


Hartley D. McNairn, insurance super- 
intendent of Ontario and one of the 
most able of the commissioners, attended 
the American Life Convention at Chi- 
cago. He also attended the meeting of 
the insurance commissioners and com- 
mittees of Association of Life Insurance 


Presidents and American Life Conven- 
tion on war clauses 
* * ok 
William H. Kee, manager, Mutual 
Life of New York, Brooklyn, and Mrs. 


Kee were guests of the agency force at 
a luncheon party in the Towers Hotel 
Monday. The occasion was Mr. Kee’s 
fifth anniversary as manager of the 
Brooklyn agency. 
a oe 

Perez F. Huff, resident vice-president 
at Los Angeles of the Bankers National 
Life and head of Huff. Dreyer & Co., 
New York, is in New York for one of 
his periodic visits and will be here until 


the latter part of November. Mrs. Huff 
also came East with Mr. Huff. 
* * * 
Arthur W. Theiss, sales promotion 
manager, Ohio National Life, Cincin- 


nati, has been elected to the board of 

governors of the Direct Mail Advertis- 

ing Association which held its annual 

meeting in New York City September 27. 
* * * 

Alexander F. Gillis, general agent, 

Provident Mutual, Newark, N. J., was 


honored by his agency force on the 
occasion of his birthday last week. 
* * &* 


Alvin William Ruh, Westfield, N. J, 


with the Great American Indemnity in 
New York, and Miss Shirley Elizabeth 
Muller of Westfield have become en- 
gaged. 

* * * 

Willard Cates, with Fidelity & De- 
posit in Cleveland, and Miss Dorothy 
Henry Sands, Yonkers, were married 
there September 29. 

* * * 


C. S. Kuhn, ranking vice - president, 
American Indemnity of Galveston, is on 
a Pacific Coast trip. 


Connecticut General Life, 
He has been president since February 4, 1936. 
Robert W. Huntington, chairman of the board of the same company, 
Connecticut General. 
Both men are being honored by the field force on their anniversaries. 
company 
manager of the claims department, 
head of the agency department, 
new Institute of Life 
* + «@ 











ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON 


on October 5 completed 


is celebrating 
He served as pre sident from 


and has 
of the 


1914 


secretary 


served as traveling 
accident department, 
vice-president and _ presi- 
Insurance. 


since 


Bachrach 


GODFREY M. DAY 


Godfrey M. Day, assistant manager in 
the claim department at the Connecticut 
General’s home office, came into the 
spotlight a few weeks ago upon his 
election as executive committee chair- 
man of the International Claim Associa- 
tion. This is one of the highest offices 
in the organization and-Mr. Day has 
earned the right to hold it. In 1932 
and 1934 he was chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s entertainment committee and 
the following year chairman of its mem- 
bership and credentials committee. Much 
of the success of last month’s annual 
convention at Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y., is credited to him in his role 
of program chairman. Mr. Day’s career 
with the Connecticut General began in 
December, 1923, and he was made assist- 
ant manager of its claim department in 
December, 1925. An active civic worker, 
he has served on the council of the 
town of West Hartford since April, 1933, 
and its president since 1935. 
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Air Raid Injury Insurance a Success 

From London comes the news that a 
recent widely advertised offer of the 
Eagle Star Insurance Co. to insure any- 
body in the United Kingdom (excluding 
flying) against death, loss of limbs, 
blindness caused by either British, Allied 
or enemy aircraft has met with a wide- 
spread response. 

Although the company’s head office 
has been moved from London to Cob- 
ham, a special staff has been recalled 
to the London office at 1, Threadneedle 
Street, to deal with this 
against air raid injury. 

a. 

Mrs. Fondiller Made 23 Trips to 

Fair’s Gardens on Parade 

I was interested to hear that Mrs. 
Richard Fondiller, wife of the New York 
consulting actuary, made twenty-three 
trips to the Gardens on Parade at the 
World’s Fair last Summer and put in 
about 100 hours of painting while there. 
A talented artist, Mrs. Fondiller’s work 
will “flowers of all seasons” 
as seen in the Gardens, where she has 
been such a faithful visitor. Her pic- 
tures, I am told, have been grouped to- 
gether in a series and are now on dis- 
play at Hardman, Peck & Co., 33 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 

:* + - 


Impressions of Modern Mexico 

Two young claim men in the Newark, 
N. J., branch of the Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of N. A. visited Mexico last 
August and crowded an amazing lot of 
observation of this country into their 
seventeen-day vacation. Their names 
are Bruce O. Jones and Robert Liggett, 
and Bruce, who was accompanied by his 
brother, Ken, has given in the follow- 
ing his personal impressions of an in- 
viting country. He writes: 

The Mexico one finds today is not 
merely just another republic below the 
Rio Grande, not just a place where one 

can get some real tamales, but_rather a 
new and different world. There is 
everywhere something tangible, yet mys- 
tical, and incapable of precise descrip- 
tion. The people, hospitable and courte- 
ous, definitely have something to offer 
to the tourists, and everywhere one 
goes scenes of a yesterday long past 
are presented along with what is mod- 
ern Mexico in most intriguing contrast. 
As an example, we found it a truly in- 
teresting experience to be able to roam 
around and over pyramids built during 
the pre-Cortesan period by the Toltecs 
and the Aztecs, and then return to a 
modern hotel. 

The points of interest were many, the 
time short. Without delay we set out 
to view and record with camera bits of 
the Federal District—(equivalent to our 
District of Columbia) and surrounding 
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the home 
of Maximillian and Carlotta—the beau- 
tiful mountain highway leading past the 


territory—Chapultepec Castle, 


snow-capped volcanoes to the quaint 
city of Puebla—the Indian markets at 
Toluca—the archaeological zone of San 
Juan Teotihuacan—the “Floating Gar- 
dens” of Xochimilco—the city of Cuer- 
navaca, famous since the days of Cortes, 
and that quaint and picturesque moun- 
tain village of Taxco. Such a maze of 
color, but all lighting up the composite 
picture which is Mexico, 

Although the republic is facing many 
problems there is everywhere evidence 
of a determination toward economic bet- 
terment of the majority. As one travels 
about, it becomes apparent that this de- 
termination is finding some degree of 
realization in material form. New in- 
dustrial, agricultural and commercial 
methods are being utilized and progress 
is being made in social welfare and edu- 
cation. . 

All too soon it was time to pack up 
and head for home. During the flight to 
Brownsville, Texas, U. S. A., and the 
four-day trip back to Newark, N. J., 
my thoughts were curiously divided. As 
a claim man I recalled the awe with 
which I witnessed the hectic and care- 
free driving of the Mexican motorist, 
not to mention the evidences of laissez 
faire in buildings, sidewalks and streets. 
But, after all, Mexico City and vicinity 
are a bit beyond the jurisdiction of our 
Newark claim office. Therefore, such 
thoughts were as nothing in comparison 
with the pleasurable appreciation of the 
kaleidoscopic review passing before my 
mind’s eye, of the Mexico of centuries 


past, the Mexico of history, and the 
Mexico of today. 
ce @ 


Real Menace Seen in “Ham & 
Eggs” Measure 

Insurance went to the bat against the 
“$30 Every Thursday” or “Ham & Eggs” 
proposed constitutional amendment to be 
voted on in California at the special 
election November 7, when representa- 
tives of life, fire, casualty, automobile 
and marine insurance met September 13 
and formed a permanent committee to 
aid in defeating the proposed plan. 

J. L. Van Norman of Van Norman & 
Morrison, Inc., Los Angeles, was chosen 
chairman, with Willard Keith, president 
Insurance Society of Southern Califor- 
nia, and George H. Page, president Life 
Insurance Managers Association, as 
vice-chairman. 

President Harold McGee of the In- 
surance Exchange of Los Angeles pre- 
sided at the meeting and had Frank 
Agnew explain the San Francisco or- 
ganization formed for the same purpose. 
Following him, Vice-President Asa V. 
Call, Pacific Mutual Life, gave a concise 
picture of the evils that would result 
should the measure become a part of 
the fundamental law of the state, point- 
ing out particularly to the insurance 
men that the warrants to be issued un- 
dér the law’s provisions would not be 
acceptable for any payments to or by 


insurance companies; the law would 
provide for opening a bank to be run 
by proponents of the measure, with an 
out-and-out “Ham & Egger” as its head, 
and others of like ilk composing its 
board of directors. He also declared 
that the warrants would be good only 
for payment of taxes and that, if the 
measure became law, many business men 


and corporations would refuse to pay 
taxes but would rather gamble with 
having penalties exacted than make 


monetary outlays on the levies imposed. 

He also showed that the measure pro- 
vided for a 3% additional tax on gross 
turnover and that, whereas the insur- 
ance companies now paid 2.6% tax to 
the state, under the proposed plan they 
would pay 5.6%. He said the increased 
taxation would add a burden of more 
than $1,000,000 additional to that now 
borne by his company, and that because 
of the retaliatory laws of many states 
this would be increased when _ those 
states put into force the retaliatory 
measure. 

Chairman McGee urged that all pres- 
ent to see that all voters be registered, 
and later announced that the Insurance 
Exchange meeting of September 26 will 
be devoted entirely to consideration of 
plans for defeating this obnox‘ous pro- 
posal. 

J..C. Shepherd, in telling of the ne- 
cessity of getting the voters registered, 
said that the “Ham & Egg” proponents 
had a complete statewide, precinct or- 
ganization with a recognized head in 
each precinct and that more than 330,000 
persons were paying dues to the state 
organization, 

The committee of which Mr. Van Nor- 
man is the head will have charge of the 
fight in the ten southern California 
counties and it is planned to have all 
field men devote considerable time to 
impressing on their agents and brokers 
the necessity of combating the measure. 
directly represented at the meet- 
ing were the Pacific Mutual Life, Occidental 
Life, Farmers Automobile Interinsurance Ex- 
change, National Automobile Club, and_ these 
organizations: Accident & Health Managers 
Club, Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific, Casualty Insurance Association of South- 
ern California, Casualty & Surety Fieldmen’s 
Insurance Exchange of Los An- 
Society of Southern California, 
Managers Association, Inc., Life 
Association, Surety Underwriters 
Association of Southern California. 


Companies 


Association, 
geles, Insurance 
Life Insurance 
Underwriters 


It is the plan of the committee to include in 


its working organization all the life, fire and 
bodies in of the southern 
ties. Headquarters will be maintained in the 


548 South Spring Street. 


casualty each coun- 


Insurance Exchange, 

All the openly de- 
clared that if the election were to be held now 
the amendment would pass, and that if it did 
pass not only insurance but every other busi- 
ness in the state would be ruined. They said 
that already the damage is heavy and that it is 
going to take the hardest kind of work to 
prevent enactment. Mr. Shepherd, quoting fig- 
ures, said that at the election in 1938, when the 
same thing was defeated, a switch of less than 
5% in the vote would have carried it, and that 
with more than 200,000 voters still unregistered 
of the 400,000 that were stricken off the rolls 
in December, the big task is to prevent that 5% 
margin from obtaining, and only by getting com- 
plete registration and then getting out the vote 
can the bill be defeated. 


speakers at the meeting 


* * * 


How One Company Analyzes 
California Plan 

Continuing the fight begun by insur- 
ance interests, along with other  busi- 
nesses, one of the leading insurance com- 
panies of Los Angeles has sent to its 
field force a legal analysis of the “$30 
Every Thursday” (Ham and Eggs) plan: 

The analysis sets forth that as the 
act is part of California’s constitution, 
question of its constitutionality must 
come before the United States Supreme 
Court which could not consider it be- 
fore late in 1940. The administrator of 
the act is free from all control includ- 
ing that of the courts. It creates the 
Credit Clearings Bank in which funds of 
all political subdivisions must be de- 
posited. Last year such funds amounted 


to $345,000,000. 
interest. 
Warrants may be redeemed for cash 
only, at the year-end, and then only 
aor they carry $1.04 in stamps at- 
tached to each dollar warrant. The act 
levies a 3% tax on all gross incomes 


The bank would pay no 


over $3,000 with certain exceptions. The 
company making the analysis says: 
“The result will be an increase from 


the present tax of 2.6% throughout our 
entire operating area to 86% on the 
premium income collected outside of 
California, and 5.6% on that collected 
in California.” 


All political subdivisions must accept 


the warrants in payment of all taxes 
and all other obligations, at face value, 
if and when they are offered. No one 


else is required to accept the warrants. 


The analysis continues: “It has al- 
ready been determined that it is un- 
lawful and in violation of anti-rebate 


law for an insurance company to ac- 
cept these warrants in payment of pre- 
miums. Nor can an insurance company 
require claimants to accept these war- 
rants in payment of claims. 

“If only half of the eligible persons 
apply for the payment to them of these 
warrants, there will be in circulation in 


one year $1,248,000,000 of these war- 
rants.” 

The analysis is predicated only on 
those parts of the proposed constitu- 


tional amendment officially appearing on 
the ballot on November 7, as “Califor- 
nia State Retirement Life Payments 
Act,” which would affect insurance com- 
panies. 

* * * 


California Department Aims to 
Control Credit to Assured 


Chief Assistant Commissioner Eugene 
P. Fay on September 14 announced the 
appointment by Insurance Commissioner 
A. Caminetti, Jr., of California of Rich- 
ard Anderson and Thorwall Nelson as 
special investigators for the Depart- 
ment, to be assigned to the southern 
California office of the Department, the 
new men making a total of eight who 
now are working along the line of Com- 
missioner Caminetti’s announced plan of 
enforcing the entire insurance code 
strictly. Anderson formerly was with 
the A. Brooks Randall & Sons agency 
in Hollywood and Nelson was associat- 


ed with the John Hancock Mutual Life 
and the Metropolitan Life. 

The same day Robert Patterson, who 
is in charge of the instruction and train 
ing of the investigators, had a confer- 
ence with representatives of the state 


agents and the 
relative to the 


association of insurance 
local agents’ associations 


plans of the Department and just what 
lines the investigation would take, at 
which it was brought out that the sec- 


tion of the code requiring agents to 
charge policyholders interest on bal- 
ances e more than sixty days would 


be one of the sections that would re- 
ceive special attention, and agents would 
be required to make this charge. 

It was announced at the conference 
the reasonable rate of interest to be 
charged, as provided in the code sec- 
tion, had been set at 5% through an 
opinion from Attorney General Earl 
Warren. Another feature that will be 
given more than passing attention will 
be that any agent of other person sign- 
ing policies must be licensed by the 
state with power to sign policies. 

* * * 


Canadian Rules Liberal 

American policyholders in Canadian 
companies will not be affected by ex- 
change control and the regulations 
which have been set down by the For- 
eign Exchange Control Board of the 
Dominion Government. This board is 
a wartime body which will supervise the 


movement out of Canada of Canadian 
funds. 
Ottawa’s policy and the regulations 


have been made quite clear. Companies 
will at all times be permitted to service 
their policies abroad without restric- 
tions. Likewise Canadians with policies 
in American companies will be allowed 
to pay premiums without hindrance. 
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Culver Presented With Portrait 
Of Self by America Fore Officers 


At a gathering of America Fore of- 
ficers and executives in the office of 
Vice-President Frank A. Christensen last 
Friday morning, President Bernard M. 
Culver was presented with a beautiful 
oil painting of himself, the surprise gift 
of the officers of the organization. In 
unveiling the portrait and making the 
presentation on behalf of the officers, 
Vice-President Christensen said: 

“The history of any organization is 
really the personal story of the indi- 
viduals who have guided it throughout 
its business life. In the case of the 
America Fore Group it is a success story 
covering a period of over eighty-five 
years. The various companies now com- 
prising the America Fore Group each 
have a long list of outstanding personali- 
ties who guided the destinies of their 


companies up until the time of their 
consolidation. 
“I am not here today, however, to 


eulogize those men of the past but to 
center attentions for a brief, and what 
I know of him because of his modest 
nature, an embarrassing moment, upon 
the man who leads us today. 
Tribute to President Culver 

“It is not our own smugness which 
makes us feel that the America Fore 
Group is an organization of the highest 
character in the insurance world, but 
the opinion of those outside who have 
had an opportunity to observe us and 
render an unbiased opinion. The char- 
acter of an organization reflects the 
man who heads it. In our president, 
Mr. Culver, we have not only the able, 
sincere and honest executive, but a hu- 
man being who has the sympathy and 
understanding which has enabled him to 
win the devotion and unwavering loyalty 
of every employe. He is not the boss, 
he is the father of a large and happy 





NEW CONSTITUTION FOR PHILA. 
Proposed Fire Underwriters Association 
Changes to Come Before Board’s 
Executive Committee 
The proposed new constitution and 
by-laws of the Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia is patterned after 
that of the New York Exchange and is 
said to be devised as “an attempt to 
put more ethics into the business; for 
the policing of the business, and to 
avoid as many existing bad practices as 

possible.” 

The proposed regulations place the 
membership of fhe governing committee 
of the Philadelphia Board at nine, of 
which five are to be agents and four 
company men. However, the governing 
committee is given more ‘of a voice than 
it has had under the existing rules. It 
will be recalled that about a year and a 
half ago the agent members of the com- 
mittee resigned in a body because of 
the contention that the committee was 


not consulted at any time and was 
merely a “rubber stamp” for the com- 
panies. Since that time the committee 


has never been able to function as it 
has always lacked a quorum. New mem- 
bers elected last year—all company men 
—refused to serve as they felt that to 


do so would jeopardize the business 
they were receiving from agents as 
branch managers. 


Little doubt is expressed as to ulti- 
mate acceptance of the new constitution. 
The executive committee of the board is 
expected to take it up within the next 
two woe and, at that time, pass it on 
to the E. U. A, for final approval. 





Underwood & Underwood 
BERNARD M. CULVER 
direction in- 


whose benevolent 


family 
spired us all to look up to him with 
admiration and respect. 

“It has been the desire of the officers 
to offer some token of their regard to 
Mr. Culver and with this in mind they 


commissioned an artist to execute a 
painting, which has been done. It is 
now my pleasure to present this to you, 
Mr. Culver, with all the love and respect 
of your organization.” 

In acceptance, Mr. Culver said that he 
was deeply moved by this evidence of 
regard and that while he greatly valued 
such a splendid gift, far more did he 
treasure the feeling it represented on 
the part of his associates who had pre- 
sented it to him. 


J. HENRY HECKLE DEAD 

J. Henry Heckle, 74, formerly with 
S. A. Coykendall & Co. and who has 
been engaged in the insurance business 
for the last thirty years, died Wednesday 
of a heart ailment. He is survived by 
his widow and one son, H. Chase Heckle. 
He was a member of the New York 
Insurance Society for twenty years. 











N. Y. State Announces 
Fire Rate Reductions 

TO CUT PREMIUMS $2,000,000 

Changes Affect Residences Outside of 


New York City Having Paid or 
Volunteer Fire Protection 








Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink of New York this week announced 
an adjustment in fire insurance rates 
which it is estimated will bring about 
annual premium savings amounting to 
$2,000,000 or about 15% to 18% on risks 
affected. It was pointed out that within 
the last five years the readjustments 
of rates following trends of general loss 
experience have benefited property own- 
ers in New York State by an aggregate 
of $7,750,000. 

The rate reductions were filed by the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization after conferences with the 
State Insurance Department. They in- 
clude reductions on residences (dwell- 
ings, apartments and their outbuildings, 
including contents) for all districts in 
the state outside of New York City hav- 
ing recognized paid or volunteer public 
fire protection. Rates on outbuildings 
of these classes in New York City are 
also reduced. The reductions affect a 
large number of property owners, and 
the premium volume on these risks rep- 
resents one-half of all fire insurance 
premiums on protected property outside 
of New York City. 


Coinsurance Rates 


There will be substantial reductions 
when properties are subject to a coinsur- 
ance clause which requires that a stated 
percentage (usually 80%) of the value 
of the property be insured. Flat or non- 


coinsurance rates will not be reduced on, 


all of the classes. In estimating the 
annual savings at approximately $2,000,- 
000 it is presumed that the assureds will 
take advantage of the lower coinsurance 
rates. 

It is proposed to reclassify the present 
grades for protected districts by substi- 
tuting two new grades, viz:—districts 
having paid fire departments and those 
having volunteer fire protection. In 
cities and towns having paid fire de- 
partments the coinsurance rates will be 
reduced to the level of those prevailing 
in New York City. In towns having 
volunteer fire protection the rates will 
be correspondingly reduced to levels .02 
higher than in paid districts when writ- 
ten on a coinsurance basis and .04 higher 
for flat rates. 

Some of the largest reductions, per- 
centagewise, result from the inclusion of 
outbuildings at the same rates as dwell- 
ings in the corresponding class. Extra 
charges over minimum class rates in all 
these classes will be discontinued for 
exposure, chimneys, roofs, number of 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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Dreher Reports On 
Progress During Year 


AT AD CONFERENCE MEETING 
President Cites Constructive Work in 
Public Relations, Merchandising 
and Research 








After reviewing accomplishments of a 
successful year for the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, President Raymond 
C. Dreher, advertising manager for the 
Boston and Old Colony, presented sev- 
eral recommendations in his annual re- 
port to the meeting of the I.A.C. this 
week at the Hotel Statler in Boston. 
He suggested appointment of a comn- 
mittee to cooperate with the insurance 





RAYMOND C. DREHER 
Re-elected I1.A.C. President 


press, development of the merchandising- 
research committee plan for a speakers’ 
bureau, and gathering by that committee 
or some other of facts and figures on 
er agencies and how members 
of the LA.C, can best serve the typical 
agency. He also recommended that all 
committees take advantage of every op- 
portunity to cooperate with and serve 
state and national organizations of 
agents and brokers. 

In his report Mr. Dreher stressed the 
progress registered in the last year in 
cooperative efforts with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
National Association of Insurance Agents. 
The fire insurance public relations com- 
mittee of the I.A.C. has been one of the 
most active groups in the Conference 
this year, he said. It has met with the 
National Board resulting in “excutives 
and advertising men of member compa- 
nies being given the opportunity to be- 
come more fully conversant with the 
aims and working of the National Board’s 
public relations program—an understand- 
ing which has been reflected since in in- 
creased tie-up and support of its pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. Dreher also emphasized the closer 
relations existing with the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents.  I.A.C. 
members appeared on the agents’ con- 
vention program this week. “The good 
feeling and reciprocity between our two 





For other news about the annual 
convention of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference in Boston this week 
see Pages 48 and 49. The interesting 
and lively “Information Please” ses- 
sion which I.A.C. members staged on 
Wednesday is also covered. See 
Page 48. 











organizations expressed in many ways is, 
I think you will agree, a major accom- 
plishment,” he said. Four display boards 
were prepared by the I.A.C. and given 
prominent space at the convention. 

Membership in the I.A.C. is 121, a 
gain of eight over last year. 
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New National Ass’n President Long 
A Leader of Outstanding Ability 


Boston, Oct. 5—Sidney O. Smith of Gainesville, Ga., was today elected president 
of the National Association of Insurance Agents, and Payne H. Midyette of Talla- 
hassee, Fla., was elected vice-president, the first to occupy this newly created posi- 
tion. Retiring President William H. Menn of Los Angeles automatically becomes 
chairman of the executive committee. Past President William B. Calhoun of Mil- 
waukee inducted into office the newly elected officers and the oath of office was 
administered by Commissioner Charles F. J. Harrington of Massachusetts. 

The convention presented Mr. and Mrs. Menn with a handsome silver service 
set as a token of appreciation of their contributions to the association. 


Sidney O. Smith has long been a con- 
structive force in association affairs. A 
year ago at the St. Paul convention he 
was chosen from among members of the 
executive committee to be chairman of 
that body and thus in line for advance- 
ment to the presidency. 

Mr. Smith holds the high regard of 
agents and company men in all parts of 
the country. He possesses a warm and 
kindly personality as well as a long back- 
ground of experience in the insurance 
production field. 
has served on the exccutive committee 
of the National Association, dropping out 
for a short time after the Georgia cy- 
clone in the Spring of 1936 laid waste 
his home town. 

Born in Gainesville, the son of a bank- 
er who came from Lafayette, Ala., Sidney 
Smith attended successively the Gaines- 
ville High School, University School for 
Boys at Stone Mountain and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, from which he was 
graduated with the degree A.B. 

At his “prep” school and at college he 
was variously reporter and editor in 
chief of the weekly and monthly publi- 
cations and he found another medium 
of expression in the debating classes of 
the various institutions he attended. 
After graduation he taught English for 
a year at the school he had attended 
and then for seven years was associated 
with Allyn & Rogers of Boston, pub- 
lishers of college text books. 


Entered Agency Field in 1916 
After marrying the attractive Miss 
Isabelle Charters of Gainesville, Mr. 
Smith soon lost interest. in incessant 


For several years he 





SIDNEY O. SMITH 


traveling in the interest of book se'ling 
and in 1916 bought out an established 
insurance agency in Gainesville. In a 
surprisingly short time he became a 
member of the executive committee of 
the state association, then its president, 
then national counc‘llor and finally a 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Association. 

As a civic leader he is, or has been, 
president of the Rotary Club, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, trustee of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
prominent in a variety of other commun- 





W. Owen Wilson’s Fine Work 
Recognized in Annual Awards 


Boston, Oct. 5.—Presentation of awards 


at the closing session today was as fol-- 


lows: 

President’s Membership Cup, to the 
lowa Association for making the largest 
percentage increase in membership dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. The gain was 
114% and the numerical increase 249. 

Des Moines Attendance Cup, to New 
Hampshire for having the largest num- 
ber of members registered at the conven- 
tion. The delegation numbered forty- 
five, New Jersey was second with thirty- 
six. 

Detroit Association Cup, to California 
for showing greatest combined mileage 
of members attending. There were four- 
teen delegates. 

_Sparlin Cup, to the California Associa- 
tion for rendering the most signal service 
to the American Agency System during 
the fiscal year. This service was the 
guiding principles of company coopera- 
tion to remove unfit and part-time agents. 

Woodworth Memorial, to Past Presi- 
dent W. Owen Wilson of Richmond, Va., 
for having performed the most outstand- 
ing work for insurance during the year. 
Mr. Wilson was recognized for his ac- 


W. OWEN WILSON 


tive campaign against the operations of 
consumer cooperatives. 





ity undertakings. As an educator he has 
been president of the board of trustees 
of Brenau College of Gainesville, an en- 
dowed women’s college, of which his 
wife, sisters and daughters are alumnae. 
In addition to being active in a literary 
club he appreciates music keenly. 

The tornado of 1936 destroyed the 


building in which his offices were located 
but unfortunately spared his residence 
When the catastrophe happened Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith were at Atlanta, attending 
the mid-year meeting of the National 
Association, and their three children 
were at Gainesville, cither at home or 
at school. 





Payne H. Midyette of Tallahassee 
Elected Vice-President of Ass’n 


Hailing from Florida, the new vice- 
president of the National Asociation of 
Insurance Agents, Payne H. Midyette, 
is naturally a Southerner but he is just 
as much a Mid-Westerner for as Spen- 
cer Welton, peripatetic vice-president, 
once pointed out in writing a sketch of 
Midyette for The Eastern Underwriter, 
Tallahassee is west of Detroit. With 
an engaging quality that bespeaks his 
early colonial forebears of the South, 
Mr. Midyette is one of the younger men 
to attain the councils of the National 
Association. He is just over forty. 

Necessity of contributing to the family 
support drove young Midyette into the 
business world at fourteen but he seemed 
to’ thriye on it. After feeling his way 
around in various jobs including that of 
‘soda jerker, young Midyette got a taste 
of the insurance business and then and 
there recognized the field he had been 
looking for. 

The Midyette Insurance Agency was 
started in October, 1923, in Tallahassee. 
It was eight years later that Frank D. 
Moor entered the firm and it took the 
present name of Midyette-Moor Insur- 
ance Agency. The agency has a fine rep- 
resentation of companies in keeping with 
the clientele of the agency. Among these 
are the Home and Continental of New 
York and the Hartford Fire as well as 
the Hartford Accident & indemnity and 
Hartford Steam Boiler. It also repre- 
sents the Equitable Society of New 
York. ; 





PAYNE H. MIDYETTE 


Mr. Midyette is prominent in Tallahas- 
see business and civic affairs but has 
avoided political office so far. He is a 
director and stockholder of the Federal 
Savings Loan Association and the Capital 
City Bank of his home city. 





Adopt Constitutional Amendments 
As Proposed by Ass’n Committee 


Boston, Oct. 4.—The convention today 
unanimously adopted several amendments 
to the National Association constitution 
as proposed by the constitutional revision 
committee and by that action rejected 
substitute amendments originally ad- 
vanced by Thomas F. Southgate of 
North Carolina. He is not attending 
this meeting. This whole question was 
originally to have been decided at the 
mid-year meeting at Hollywood Beach, 
Fla., but at that time it was postponed 
until this annual convention. Adoption 
of the amendments came today without 
any controversial debate. In fact the 
motion to accept the committee’s report 
was made by President Samuel J. Fisher 
of the North Carolina association. 

Changes in the constitution, which be- 
come effective immediately, deal princi- 
pally with election of officers and mem- 
bers of the executive committee but 
there is also an important addition to 
Article 2, stating the object of the Na- 
tional Association. Before today that 
brief section read as follows: “Section 
1—Its object shall be to support right 
principles and to oppose bad practices 
in the transaction of the business of 
insurance.” Now to that one sentence 
is added the following: “to uphold the 
principle of capital stock insurance; and 
to support those insurance companies 
which are loyal to the American Agency 
System.” : 


No Opposition From New England 


There had been some apprehension 
lest agents in the New England states, 
many of whom represent both stock and 
mutual carriers, might raise an objection 


to this new wording. But none devel- 
oped and as a matter of fact the Massa- 
chusetts association, in annual meeting 
yesterday, approved the constitutional 
amendments. 

With reference to changes in officers 
the National Association will now have 
as chief administrators a president, vice- 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee. Heretofore there has been 
no vice-president. The president and 
vice-president are to be elected at an- 
nual meetings while the chairman of the 
executive committee shall be the imme- 
diate past-president and shall hold of- 
fice for a term of one year. This means 
that William.H. Menn of Los Angeles, 
last year executive committee chairman 
and now president, will serve during the 
coming year again as chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Membership in the executive commit- 
tee will not be increased. There will 
be eleven members consisting of the 
chairman and president, vice-president 
and eight other members of the asso- 
ciation appointed by the_ president, 
and with the advice and consent of the 
vice-president and chairman. No mem- 
ber of the executive committee, except 
the president, vice-president and chair- 
man, shall be eligible for more than three 
consecutive one year terms, plus an 
additional one year term if approved by 
a majority vote. The vice-president will 
be chairman of the national council. 

John K. Boyce of Amarillo, Tex., chair- 
man of the constitutional revision com- 
mittee, explained both the committee and 
the Southgate proposals before the ap- 
proving vote was taken. 
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Administration Report on Activities of 


ssociation Since Mid- Y ear Meeting 


In presenting the report of the admin- 
istration to the convention at the open- 
ing general session Wednesday morning 
President William H. Menn, Los Ange- 
les, touched briefly upon a wide variety 
of subjects which have engaged the at- 
of agents’ leaders during the 
Some of these prob- 


tention 
last six months, 


lems are now closed matters; others 
remain to be solved. This general re- 
port is signed not only by President 


Executive Committee 
Gainesville, 
Walter H. 


Menn but also by 
Chairman Sidney O. Smith, 
Ga., and General Counsel 
Bennett, New York. 
Among subjects mentioned by the re- 
successful oppo- 
have 


port are the following: 
sition to Federal effort to 
ducers classed as employes for Social 
Security taxes; move to preserve in- 
surance for agents under the Federal 
Housing Authority bill; keeping the 
Government out of insurance of corn 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation; 
successful fight to uphold the constitu- 
tionality of the Virginia resident agents’ 
law; consumer cooperatives; reformation 
of automobile casualty rates; short 
course schools for agents ; uniform licens- 
ing laws; Paramount Fire operations; 
growth of membership in the National 
Association. 

Following are extracts from the report 
presented by President Menn: 


pro- 


Consumer Cooperatives 


There was presented to our last mid- 
year meeting in Florida a commanding 
discussion on consumers’ cooperatives, 
which has attracted much attention. 
During the intervening six months, we 
have vigorously followed up the study 
and investigation of the campaign now 
being waged all over the nation to elim- 
inate the middleman from _ business. 
Among the mass of literature prepared 
by the proponents of consumers’ coop- 
eratives are a Consumer’s Digest and 
Consumer’s Bureau Guide —— by 
outfits in New York, in which, in glowing 
terms, there is held forth a “the con- 
sumer the inducement to save money 
on nearly all kinds of purchases includ- 
ing insurance by buying through the 
Cooperative. 

While we vigorously protest the en- 
tire scheme of cooperative buying as 
unsound and un-American, we are much 
concerned about the attack made upon 
insurance and _ particularly the local 
agent, who is sought to be eliminated. 
Your administration will continue to 
point out how the public will suffer if 
consumers’ cooperatives should ever 
supplant local agency service in the 
insurance business 

Credit and Insurance 


Substantial progress must be recorded 


in the joint work undertaken by local 
boards and local credit men’s units 
throughout the country. This _pro- 


gram has been a joint undertaking by 
our efficient representative, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. There appeared before the 
last annual credit congress of the Na- 
tional Aseciation of Credit Men, an in- 
surance representative who presented 
in a convincing and dramatic way, just 
how the agents of the country could 
be of very great help to the credit men 
by preparing an insurance analysis of 
a credit applicant in the nature of a 





Boye Studios 
MENN 


WILLIAM H. 


“Fact Finder.” There lies inherent in 
such a program quite a possibility for 
increased coverage which would be in- 
stantly available as new business to the 
agent who does this kind of service 
work. 

Refinement of Auto Rates 

A little more than six months ago, we 
opened up conferences with the National 
3ureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers on the possibility of a more 
refined automobile rate for passenger 
vehicles. The matter was being urged 
by agents, particularly in rural sections, 
where it was difficult to maintain a rep- 
resentative automobile volume because 
of the rate situation. After the matter 
had been investigated and studied, the 
National Bureau brought forth a new 
rating plan for private passenger cars 
based on use, mileage and the number 
and age of the operators. 

This new plan carried with it a rate 
reduction of 20% in certain classes and 
under certain conditions, Aside from its 
competitive features, it was said to be 
an effort to reach the great army of the 
presently uninsured. If the plan _ ulti- 
mately succeeds in bringing under in- 
surance this great body of automobile 
operators heretofore uninsured, it will 
at least accomplish its first objective. 
It is perhaps too much to expect that 
there is anyone capable of bringing 
forth an ideal automobile insurance pro- 
gram that will entirely satisfy all parties. 
We should ascribe to the motives under- 
lying each attempt to reform or better 
this problem, the sincere and earnest 
desire to do that thing which will most 
nearly accomplish the end sought. Every 
man dealing with this important subject 
wants to make it better if he can. It 
must be obvious that the simpler any 
such insurance plan can be made, the 
better it will be for all. 

Educational Efforts 

A most significant and comparatively 
new work undertaken by the organized 
agents, lies in a number of short course 
schools that have been held in several 
states. It is a unique undertaking to 
set apart a vacation season where there 
can be gathered together in one place 
at one time, a large number of local 
agents and their employes, as well as 


company fieldmen, to enter upon an in- 
tensive study, under competent instruc- 
tors, concerning their daily work. The 
interest that has been shown and the 
results that have been obtained have 
been so outstanding that the matter is 
no longer an experiment but a definite 
necessity. These extraordinary and un- 
usual educational opportunities are be- 
ing presented in another way in several 
states, where our members have brought 
about insurance courses in schools and 
universities, and particularly the estab- 
lishment of short, intensive extra-cir- 
ricula activities. 
Uniform Licensing Laws 

Among the items of unfinished busi- 
ness at the close of the fiscal year on 
August 31, was the question of a uni- 
form licensing law with respect to the 
soliciting and handling of insurance in 
the several states. One year ago this 
convention again stated its belief that 
the overhead-writing principle estab- 
lished soon after our organization was 
founded over forty years ago is as sound 
today as it was then. The convention 
further stated that it believed it to be 
ethically and normally untenable for an 
insurance company operating under the 
local agency system to permit counter- 
signatures of policies by salaried repre- 
sentatives, thereby 
chises of their local agents. 

That convention recognized the tend- 
ency towards so-called restrictive licens- 
ing laws among states, largely brought 
about by the practice mentioned, and 
declared the need for licensing laws 
that are adequately protective and not 
unduly restrictive. It recommended that 
the incoming administration institute a 
comprehensive study of such laws now 
in effect for the purpose of determining 
if a Uniform Act can be drafted and 
recommended to the states that will 
properly protect all parties at interest. 

The administration has instituted and 
carried on this comprehensive study. It 
has had repeated conferences with inter- 
ested parties and has succeeded in having 
substantial recognition given to the de- 
claration that salaried representatives of 
insurance companies should not operate 
as countersigning local agents. However. 
as this report is prepared the work of 
securing an agreement from the inter- 
ested parties has not been -completed. 
Therefore, the report on this item, while 
of substantial progress, is not finished. 

Paramount Fire 

At our last mid-year meeting in 
Florida the executive committee pre- 
sented to the convention a_ statement 
declaring that we look with disfavor upon 
any insurance company where its initial 
operations are dependent upon the re- 
insurance of all its liability, or which 
writes only certain classes of desirable 
business, thus jeonardizing the stability 
of the insurance business predicated as 
it is upon the law of averages. This 
statement was unanimously adopted as 
its own by the convention there assem- 
bled. It thereupon reiterated its faith 
in the integrity of this position and fur- 
ther declared that the coercive power 
of credit lodged in a financial institution 
must be well known to the insurance 
business of the United States. 

The convent’on further recognized that 
the opportunity for coercion in any 
transaction where credit and insurance 
are commingled is not in the public in- 
terest. The convention concluded its 
declaration with the statement that it 
believed it to be inimical to the best 
interests of the insurance business for 


violating the fran-, 


any company to aid an enterprise which 
combines the insurance agency business 
and the money lending business in an 
operation so closely associated as to 
be one transaction. 

It was perfectly obvious to all in at- 
tendance, and to everyone who read the 
proceedings of that convention, that this 
declaration was brought forth by reason 
of the organization of the Paramount 
Fire Insurance Co. and its purported 
reinsurance arrangement. On that day 
this company had not been admitted to 
transact an insurance business in any 
state. Subsequently and in the month 
of June, the company was admitted and 
licensed by the New York Insurance 
Department. We understand that the 
Paramount has now been licensed in 
nine states. 

In July the executive officers of the 
National Association issued a statement 
setting forth the above facts with the 
additional information that the officers 
of the company had issued a formal 
statement announcing a_ reinsurance 
treaty with the Home Insurance Co. The 
officers of the National Association 
thereupon decided to report immediately 
to the executive committee the develop- 
ments subsequent to the Florida con- 
vention. and also to the membership as- 
sembled at this Boston convention. 

Since the birth of this Association its 
membership has been following the ban- 
ner unfurled by the fathers upon which 
was written that we are committed to 
support right principles and oppose bad 
practices in the insurance business. We 
believe the operations above described 
definitely fall under the indictment of 
a bad practice. Engaging in a bad prac- 
tice by any insurance company cannot, 
under the principles of the National As- 
sociation, be considered other than a 
practice jnimical to the best interest of 
the insurance business. 

We respectfully point out to company 
management in territorial organizations, 
that free and unlimited admission te 
membership of companies irrespective of 
moral practices is a disturbing factor 
and does not contribute to the stability 
of the insurance business. 

World conditions today point a strong 
lesson towards the destruction of civili- 
zation in direct proportion to the break- 
down of moral and ethical practices on 
the part of those who seek more power 
at the expense of others. 


United Purposes of Agents 


We are indeed glad to record here the 
unusual and somewhat remarkable con- 
tinued and mounting interest in the 
annual conventions of the _ respective 
state association units. The considered 
and constructive reports at these meet- 
ings and the outstanding presentat‘on 
of important and vital insurance matters 
have been of a high order. The attend- 
ance has nearly always been a record- 
breaker. The question naturally arises: 
what is responsible for this splendid 
interest? The answer can be found in 
the sharp focus placed upon the “main- 
tenance of the American Agency Svys- 
tem” by state leaders and convention 
speakers in every section of the country. 
These leaders and speakers are only 
emphasizing the well-defined sentiment 
that is springing forth in the member- 
ship itself. Jt is a significant and heart- 
ening condition which furnishes marked 
encouragement to the leaders every- 
where. If this unified purpose shall con- 
tinue unabated, it augurs well for the 
continued success of the organized agents 
of the United States. 


a 
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Broad Educational Plan Proposed 











By Bennett In Keynote Address 


Outlines of a broad educational pro- 
gram to qualify producers adequately 
and properly to represent the production 
sub-division of the insurance business 
were presented by General Counsel Wal- 
ter H. Bennett in his keynote address 
to the opening general session Wednes- 
day morning of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents’ convention at the 
Hotel Statler in Boston. Believing that 
there are now among producers a horde 
of unqualified and incompetent agents 
and brokers the National Association 
proposes to organize a National Board 
of Insurance Education and establish a 
College of Property and Liability Insur- 
ance which will be somewhat similar to 
the present College of Life Underwriters 
in the life insurance production field. 


Purposes of Movement 


It is contemplated that the purposes 
of such a board and institution, Mr. 
Bennett continued, shall include, among 
others, the following: 

1. To develop and promote a compre- 
hensive national educational program, in- 
cluding the establishment of educational 
standards that would place within reach 
of every agent an opportunity for self 
development. 

2. To serve as a source for inspira- 
tion, promotion, direction and advice for 
the entire educational work of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in the interest of better insurance ser- 
vice. 

3. To promote the establishment of 
uniform insurance courses in universities 
and colleges throughout the country. 

4. To encourage universities and col- 
leges to cooperate fully in a unified plan 
of extension courses and short course 
schools. 
5. To prepare and promote, if found 
advisable, correspondence courses. 

6. To develop and promote closer re- 
lations between local boards and credit 
associations, and other trade groups. 

7. To encourage rural agents’ forums. 

8. To use every effort to promote bet- 
ter relations with the public. 


Financed by Producers and Companies 
“It is further proposed that the Na- 
tional Board of Insurance Education and 
the College shall be sponsored, conduct- 
ed and initially financed by the National 
Association and the fire, casualty and 
surety companies, if such cooperation 
can be secured,” Mr. Bennett revealed. 
“The college must be operated as a 

. non-profit undertaking. It is hoped that 
after the organization and initial devel- 
opment, it can be largely supported by 
the fees of the students. It is proposed 
as a compliment to this undertaking to 
foster. not only the establishment of 
complete insurance courses in schools 
and universities, but short courses as well, 
not forgetting the Summer schools which 
have recently proved so interesting and 

advantageous. 

“The possibility of such an advanced 
position to be taken bv the National As- 
sociation reveals an objective greatly to 
be desired by all the friends of insur- 
ance. If this program shall develop to 
the point of our ambition, we hope that 
in a few years the property owners and 
business men of America will find it to 
their material advantage to do business 
only with those who are worthy and well 
qualified.” 

During the course of his address Mr. 
Bennett touched on several subjects and 
prefaced his speech with the declaration 
that “the National Association stands to- 
day a greater stabilizing influence in the 
insurance business than at any time in 





WALTER H. 


BENNETT 


all of its forty-three years of creditable 
history.” 


Countersignature Laws 


Termination of the Virginia litigation 
over the constitutionality of the resi- 
dent agént and countersignature law 
brings to the fore, he declared, the prob- 
lem of a uniform licensing law with 
respect to the soliciting and handlng of 
insurance in the states. He believes that 
it will not be hard to get the fire com- 
panies, fire general agents, casualty gen- 
eral agents and brokers in agreement 
on one of the important features of such 
a law, namely the countersignature of 
policies by commissioned local agents. 
The question of a proper division of 
commissions between the out of state 
producing agent or broker and the coun- 
tersigning, servicing resident agent pre- 
sents a greater difficulty, he believes. 

“Conferences have been held between 
the National Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives in the hope that that organization 
will recognize the fairness and justice 
of the position of the National Associa- 
tion on these questions; that it will soon 
join the other parties in interest in waiv- 
ing any future claim to maintain this 
countersignature work as a company 
function, and that it will agree on what 
should be a fair division of compensa- 
tion.” 

London Lloyd’s Deposit 

Mr. Bennett dwelt at some length on 
the $40,000,000 deposit of London Lloyd’s 
with a bank in this country. He re- 
viewed his. letter to Insurance Superin- 
tendent Pink of New York, asking 
whether this act constituted doing an 


insurance business here and also the Su- 
perintendent’s reply expressing the view 
that Lloyd’s transaction was wholly of a 
banking character. 

“Now we witness the strange anomaly 
of an alién insurance association doing a 
vast insurance business in the United 
States and a larger volume of insurance 
business in the State of New York, 
bringing into that state forty mill‘on 
dollars of insurance money and deposit- 
ing it in an insurance trust fund as a 
reservoir to be used in insurance trans- 
actions; we are told that insurance pre- 
miums are to be deposited in that insur- 
ance fund and that insurance losses are 
to be paid therefrom with insurance 
checks or drafts drawn upon it by some- 
ene authorized so to do—doing all of 
this without being licensed, and yet not 
doing an insurance business. 

“I am not unmindful of the cla'med 
advantages to some insureds in having 
their protection written in Lloyd’s of 
London. In fact, there are a few local 
agents in this country who believe it ad- 
vintageous to have this market open for 
the assumption of risks not written by 
companies authorized to do bus‘ness in 
the respective states. My objection to 
Lloyd’s has not been that it is operating 
in this country as an alien organization, 
but that it carries on its operations 
wholly outside of the law, except in a 
couple of states. 

“One of the most difficult things for a 
local agent to do is to enter into com- 
petition with another on an_ unequal 
basis. The inequity of this whole thing 
lies in the unfairness that arises where 
advantageous conditions prevail with re- 
spect to one that is not open to the 
other.” 

Branch Office Operation Costs 

Mr. Bennett presented with evident 
satisfaction figures compiled by the IIli- 
nois Insurance Department tending to 
show that branch office costs in Chicago 
are higher than those of agents. He 
offered the thought that insurance com- 
panies maintaining production branch of- 
fices in this country can “do no finer 
service to the business itself, to the in- 
suring public and to their extensive local 
agency plants, than to abolish their 
branches entirely, thus whole-heartedly 
and consistently supporting the American 
Agency System.” 

After saying that the point the Na- 
tional Association has long made is that 
production branch offices are more ex- 
pensive in their operation than the 
agency system, Mr. Bennett said that 
Insurance Director Palmer’s survey of 
Chicago and Cook County finds that it 
costs more to produce business through 
branch offices there than through Chi- 
cago metropolitan supervising agents. 

“The average agency production cost 
was found to be 20.78% and the same 
branch office item 24.19%,” he said. “It 
was further found that to supervise the 
agency produced business cost 10.41% 





Bugbee Urges Agents to Be 
Active in Fire Prevention 
Oct. 4—Speaking at the fire 
committee meeting today, 
general manager of the 
Protection Association, 


Boston, 
prevention 
Percy Bugbee, 
National Fire 
urged local fire insurance agents to enter 
into fire prevention work in their respec- 
tive communities, not only as a construc- 
tive public service but as a direct business 


asset. Mr. Bugbee’s remarks were directed 
particularly at the young local agent. 

“There is no better way for the young 
local fire insurance agent to widen his 
acquainiance and establish himself as a 
force in his community than through his 
cooperation in local fire prevention work,” 
said Mr. Bugbee. He spoke of the entry 
of the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and its over 700 affiliated local 
junior chambers into the fire prevention 
campaign as a new opportunity for young 
insurance agents to participate in local 
affairs. 


ca 


while the same item of branch office su- 


pervision cost 12.79%. The total pro- 
duction and supervisory cost was thus 
found under the agency system to be 


31.19%, while the same business coming 
in through branch offices cost 36.98%.” 

Threat of Inland Marine Writings 

Mr. Bennett expressed considerable 
concern as to whether the rapid devel- 
opment of inland marine business in this 
country is tending toward the _ break- 
down of rates, rules and regulations of 
states, companies and local boards and 
advocated a thorough study of the whole 
problem of inland marine underwriting. 

When inland marine includes fire, bur- 
glary and other readily insured hazards 
at specific locations, it should be willing 
to conform to the ordinary regulations 
governing the writing of these hazards 
by insurance companics generally, he as- 
serted. 

“The trend toward departmental break- 
down of the business, of course, has 
been noted by farsighted company eXx- 
ecutives and must cause some of them 
concern,” he said. “I am reliably in- 
formed that a couple of weeks ago there 
was before the meeting of the Western 
Underwriters Association a report of a 
special committee studying the possibil- 
ity and advisability of that company or- 
ganization taking jurisdiction over com- 
missions in the lines allied to fire .insur- 
ance. Undoubtedly meaning, among 
others, inland marine. So far as I know 
no final action was taken at that meeting. 

“Our concern at the present nioment 
is not with this question as an tinder- 
writing proposition but, on the contrary, 
whether in its practical application in 
the field inland marine should properly 
declare itself a distinct division of the 
insurance business and, therefore, not 
subject to the wholesome rules of prac- 
tice that have grown up concerning the 
operation of fire insurance companies. 
It is conceded that the inland marine 
departments are aggressively campaign- 
ing for this kind of business. We wit- 
ness the strange anomaly of one depart- 
ment of a given company taking business 
away from another department of the 
same company by reason of the preferred 
status occupied by inland marine. This 
appears not in the interest of stabiliza- 
tion. 


Should Local Board Rules Be Revised? 

“Specifically, the question is before us 
at the present moment as to whether the 
rules of a local board applicable to the 
conduct of its members with reference 
to the representation of insurance com- 
panies should be revised so as to .recog- 
nize inland marine as a distinct and 
separate division of the fire insurance 
business. 

“Nearly all local boards in the country 
have in effect an agency limitat’on rule, 
limiting company representation by mem- 
bers of the board to one or two agents. 
Some aggressive marine underwriters ar- 
gue that while such a limitation rule is 
proper and fair, it ought not to app'y to 
the marine business. This argument is 
put forth with the specious reason that 
inland marine is a highly technical line 
with only a few agents qualified to han- 
dle it successfully. I am unwilling to 
concede that this kind of insurance is 
still an unsolved mystery. Worth-while 
agents understand this business reason- 
ably well and even in some instances 
better than company special agents. The 
plea, therefore, that this business must 
be done by company specialists and 
through specially organized general 
agents, seems to me to be no longer 
sound.” 
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| Pp 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Surety Committee Informs Agents 
On New Production Opportunities 


Chairman W. Herbert Stewart Points to REA and USHA 


Activity; Relationships Satisfactory; Indemnity 
Funds Causing Concern 


The diligence of the National Asso- 


—=:” 


Mallalieu Analyzes Disposition of 


Each Fire Company Premium Dollar 


Calls on Agents to Inform Public Fully of Extensive Services 
Rendered by Capital Stock Companies; Profit Margin 
Small; Points to Heavy Taxes 


Why not place before policyholders all 





ciation’s surety committee was well in- the constructive facts about the capital 
dicated in the report submitted on Tues- stock fire insurance business, W. E. ] 
day by Chairman W. Herbert Stewart Mallalieu, general manager of the Na- 


the major prob- 
attempting to solve. 


of Chicago highspotting 
lems which they are 
with the 
Administration and 


These include relationships 


Rural Electrification 
the United States 


Housing Administra- 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters, asked 
those at the convention in an admirable 
address delivered at the concluding ses- 
sion yesterday afternoon, After stating 
that some means must be found to per- 


tion, Federal and state indemnity funds, suade the public to learn more about 
qualifying bonds for non-stock carriers, capital stock insurance, what it is and 
and agents’ commissions on_ blanket what it does for the public, Mr. Mal- 
bonds and large contract bonds. On the lalieu presented to the convention an 


last two named Mr. Stewart said: 


Blanket Bond Commissions 
“We 


still contend that acquisition on 


blanket bonds should be the same as the public, are the only ones to carry “ 
other forms of fidelity and surety bonds. effectively the message of insurance, he 
Especially is this true on the commercial emphasized. The public can never be 
and blanket position bonds. These bonds informed adequately by means of the 
require a higher degree of salesmanship printed page alone and with the agent 
than other forms of fidelity bonds. bi and broker rests the personal opportu- j 
aitea uaet set We Gans epee nity of supplying actual information re- | 
increase sales. As long as these forms W. HERBERT STEWART garding the operations of this important W. E. MALLALIEU 
of bonds meet the needs - hey per- financed lines and hundreds of thousands business. . a : | 
centages. of fidelity insurance buyers, more will have service available when What Becomes of Premium Dollar the Conger file, but is included with | 
the agents should be compensated in jp. Jines under construction or those ‘ : } miscellaneous expenses. In 1938, how- 
proportion to the service which they . . ; “Why,not take time to tell your policy- ever, only a little more than five cents 
approved but not started, are completed. 2 : : 
render. The REA is now financing generat holders what becomes of their premium out of each premium dollar was spent 
“The matter has been before the % ee ” ‘ : “ . by 332 capital stock fire insurance com- 
~,.- and distributing plants, plumbing, re- dollars?” asked Mr. Mallalieu. Every y we SP , <p : 
\cquisition Cost Conference on Fidelity fs atino ple ,  adieee dnaniioal es , panies in defraying the cost of all mis- | 
and Surety and we are assured of some gerating plans and other electrical policyholder who has never sustained a celjaneous ex } 

- .* , equipment in connection with this de- f : - penscs. 
action being taken at an early date. We a I Mr S stimated ths loss must wonder, occasionally, what be- p 
are hopeful that some favorable decision VClOPment. Mr. Stewart estimated that ines of his money. Taking the record Two Cents for Organizations | 

. “repli when all this work is completed, over y ing the recor¢ 
will be given. 750,000 farms will eventually receive of 332 capital stock fire insurance compa- “From the best estimates available, 

Large Contract Bonds service, distributed in forty-four states. nies for 1938 as an example, a little more only about two cents out of each pre- 

As to the comusiecion situation on lerne He emphasized : ; _ than forty-three cents out of each pre- ™ium dollar was spent in 1938 in sup- 
contract bonds Mr. Stewart reported. Financial benefit will come to our mium dollar earned was returned to Ort ef Ge cet eee. | 
“Tee colies of these teens. conteact members who are aggressive in the de- Sevhold hss ' a What does the public receive for this 
bende ia Henited to bands covetieg con- velopment of this business. ; poucynoiers in the payment of losses expenditure? Out of this two cents, 
tracts of $2,500,000 and over. We feel ,<S ,'° fidelity bond protection for incurred, while slightly more than three substantial assistance is given to Fed- 
that some provision should be made REA borrowing corporations Mr. Stew- cents was consumed in the expense of eral, state and local authorities in de- 
where the estimate is approximately art urged that local agents be on their adjusting these losses. tecting and preventing the crime of 
SSUAGh oud where the coubeect was toes to land this desirable and remuner- What became of the rest of the arson with its ever-present threat to 
Eid or fet for fese them this emcunt, the *t!"e business. The REA, he explained, premium dollar? More and more the human life. Out of this same two cents . 
standard rate and standard commission ®'!Y©S the borrowing corporation the public is beginning to ask this question. the expense is defrayed of inspecting 
should apply. The Towner Bureau takes privilege of selecting its own local agent Why not show them that in point of and rating every commercial and indus- 
the position that if this were done then and company, but if the borrower fails actual fact, only a little more than seven trial enterprise—indeed every piece of 
centianhs tak mies ta dtienied fag * ‘eure through an agent the business cents of each premium dollar was used property throughout the country, and 
less a5 - ae is placed by the REA at Washington. in 1938 in payment of all salaries, to these rates are printed and placed in 
ess than $2,500,000 and should be let for To dé b gee gy tery rete : ’ d h cecal 
more than $2,500,000, should also take o date about 80% of these bonds have the thousands of people in home and_ the hands of more than 100,000 loca 
the special rate and special commission. been written by local agents. ; departmental offices whose services are agents in order that they may promptly 

“We believe that it would not produce Discussing the USHA Mr. Stewart said required in supervising and directing the and continuously provide insurance pro- 
any particular confusion if this provision that many of its projects “have been affairs of the companies. Only seven tection of exactly the right type to 
were made in special rates. Contractors tes under our large contract rating cents out of each premium dollar! cover losses resulting from varying haz- 
bidding would deGnitely know which ?f°stam which ,, Seems satisfactory to Some people may wonder if too much ards to which millions of different risks | 
rate to apply when they submitted their those interested.” The fidelity schedule money isn’t being spent by fire insur- = exposed. | 
bids. It would not be necessary to make bond, which was developed to cover ance companies in maintaining various Out of this same two cents is paid 
the provision when the bureau definitely officers and employes, has continued to boards and bureaus. The cost of main- the cost of surveying municipal watet | 
knows that the contracts would run in be acceptable to the USHA, he said. taining such organizations is not shown supplies and_ fire-fighting facilities in | 
excess of $2,500,000. The surety com- Department of Agriculture New Bond  ‘¢Parately in the annual reports which every a village _ hamlet bags <A 
mittee, therefore, has presented this to aay oe ae a out ¢ a orty- —_ eh ‘ate ys i; 
the bureau for consideration and we are. “ ae See ee lowing this subject with the hope of get- S4™€ — a Ss Ee h 
hopeful that something may be worked ‘°'° spot because of the disposition on ting some plan worked out so _ that insured and the uninsured—receives the 
a* . the part of the Federal and state gov- eesti: tae Guatiies tt. tendis thoes benefit of all the fire prevention and 

REA and USHA Activit ernments to set up funds to replace ———« " fire protection facilities which the busi- 
y fidelity and surety bonds on the theory , fyi Bond ness of capital stock company fire in- 

The Washington office of the National of lessening the cost. Speaking of the Qualifying Bonds surance has placed at its disposal—fa- 
Association continues to bulletin state fidelity trust fund set up by the Agri- Mr. Stewart reported continued effort cilities which are largely responsible for 
associations, territorial and state chair- cultural Adjustment Administration to to eliminate the practice on the part of the reduction in average rates charged 
men of rural agents committees on REA protect county agricultural associations, stock surety companies of issuing quali- for fire insurance from $1.17 in 1907 to 
projects to be performed. Summarizing Mr. Stewart reported that the Depart- fying bonds for non-stock carriers. In sixty-seven cents in 1938. 
this work Mr. Stewart said that in all ment of Agriculture intends to amend Florida only two such bonds are out- “Some may feel that stock company 
projects value at more than $250,000,- its regulations so that any county asso- standing, he said, one of which will be management costs in general are exces- 

000 have been bulletined of which ciation, if it so desires, might continue canceled upon renewal. This is the re- sive. Except for agents’ commissions 
amount $150,000,000 has been reported to use bonds instead of contributing to sult of cooperation with the Florida as- and taxes, a total of only slightly more 
within the past year. “Some of ourmem- the funds. He added: sociation, Although unable to make a_ than twenty cents out of each premium 
bers have been very successful in secur- “The Department is preparing a new full report to the convention on the dollar in 1938 was used for management 
ing the bonds on these projects on the form of bond which is necessary due to situation in other states, Mr. Stewart expenses. Slightly more than seven cents 
information furnished them through the increased duties being placed upon these believes that such bonds now in force of this amount was spent for home. of- 
association channels,” he declared. officers, and increased amounts of pro- are limited to a few stock surety com- fice salaries. A little more than five 

The magnitude of the REA develop- tection. This new form of bond will panies. He concluded: “We are hope- cents was spent for miscellaneous pur- 
ment is best demonstrated by the fact subsequently be submitted for approval ful that before long we can convince the poses. Approximately one cent was 
that approximately 300,000 farms are and rating by the Towner Rating Bu- stock surety companies that they should spent in rentals for home and depart- 
now receiving electricity from the REA reau. The surety committee is still fol- not guarantee the non-stocks.” (Continued on Page 47) a 





imposing array of factual material which 
agents may use to excellent advantage. 
Producers, those in daily contact with 
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Eastern Agents Vote to Consider 


Contingent Commission Proposal 


Express General Sympathy With Idea But Divided As to 
Details of Plan; Councillors Asked to Prepare Formula 
and Consult With E.U.A.; Discuss Extended Coverage 


3oston, Oct. 3.—Initial toward 
a comprehensive study of the contingent 
in Eastern 
Underwriters Association territory were 
taken at the meeting of Eastern terri- 
tory councillors and agents at the Hotel 
Statler this morning. Edwin J. Cole, 
Fall River, Mass., presided, with A. B. 
White, Keene, N. H., acting as secretary. 
This question arose as the result of a 
from the Southern 
asking for an ex- 
reference to 
efforts to se- 
cure contingent commissions in their 
territory. After lengthy discussion the 
Eastern group meeting voted unanimous- 
ly, upon a motion presented by Presi- 
dent H. L. Bailey, Jr., of the Connecti- 
cut Association, ‘that ‘the Eastern state 
association councillors as a committee 
study the broad subject of contingent 
commissions and also aim to prepare 
a formula acceptable to the twelve states, 
and report its findings at the next meet- 
ing of Eastern agents, which will prob- 
ably be at the 1940 mid-year gathering 
of the National Association. The com- 
mittee was also instructed, upon the 
suggestion of Follett L. Greeno, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., to devise a recommended 
standard form of contingent commission 
contract with the fire companies and to 
confer with the Eastern Underwriters 
Association in its work on this whole 
matter. 


steps 


commission problem in states 


communication 
Agents 
pression of 

the Southern 


Conference 
opinion with 


producers’ 


Agents’ Views Divided 

Mr. Cole stated at the outset of the 
meeting that in Eastern states there is 
apparently a wide difference of opinion 
as to whether agents should seek con- 
tingent commissions and what plan of 
payment should be used if the companies 
agreed to pay such commissions. At 
present only agents in certain metro- 
politan districts in the Eastern field 
receive this additional compensation and 
while many agents regard this as unfair 
discrimination the companies generally 
have so far opposed extension of the 
contingent principle on the ground that 
it would increase acquisition costs. 

Opposed to this argument of the com- 
panies is Mr. Greeno who said today 
he would prefer to call contingent com- 
missions a profit-sharing arrangement. 
He believes if the subject were hooked- 
up closely with profits it could be re- 
moved from the acquisition cost field. 

In correspondence with Eastern agents 
Mr. Cole said he found that some states 
favor contingents computed upon the 
joint experience of all companies in a 
single agency while others support the 
idea of ascertaining profits by individual 
companies in an agency. The committee 
of councillors will seek to get an agree- 
ment on this question, among others. 
Practically all states, he said, were fav- 
orable to the principle of contingents, 
differing only as to methods of payment. 
New Jersey agents, however, appear sat- 
isfied with commission arrangements as 
they now stand and are not inclined 
to seek changes. In Pennsylvania agents 
outside Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are 
decidedly dissatisfied with existing com- 
mission rates and have declared their 
intention of going to the legislature at 
the next session to try to secure passage 
of a law looking toward more uniform 
commissions throughout the state. 


Postage Allowance 


The subject of postage allowance to 
agents by companies was discussed 


briefly. There is no provision for such 
now in the Eastern, Southern and far 
Western fields but in the Mid-West 


agents are allowed five cents per policy. 
This custom also prevailed formerly in 
the East but was abandoned in 1926. 
Massachusetts agents are seeking restor- 
ation of this allowance. The meeting 
voted to refer this subject also to the 
committee on contingent commissions. 

Eastern agents seem most desirous of 
having the companies clarify and sim- 
plify the extended coverage endorse- 
ments, especially No. 4. Cole re- 
ported that the E.U.A. companies now 
have before them many suggestions for 
improvement which will be considered 
at the next inter-regional conference. 
So far no date has been announced for 
such a national gathering. In the mean- 
time the E.U.A. will probably make no 
changes, as national uniformity on these 
coverages is held desirable. Eastern 
agents say there are numerous incon- 
sistencies in the forms, particularly with 
reference to explosion and smoke dam- 
age coverage and overlapping with some 
casualty forms. Chairman Cole asked 
each state councillor to secure specific 
suggestions for changes in the forms 
from their state associations so that 
these can be forwarded to the E.U.A. 
for consideration. 

Messrs. Cole and White were re- 
elected chairman and secretary respec- 
tively of the Eastern councillors to serve 
during the coming year. 





Appoint Committee to Study 


War Risk Insurance Plans 
Boston, Oct. 3.—Because of unusual 
conditions which have already arisen or 
may with war 
risk insurance for Amé@rican cargo ship- 
pers, the executive committee today 
named a special committee consisting 
of W. Owen Wilson, Richmond, Va.; 
Eugene Battles, Los Angeles, and Charles 
F. Liscomb, Duluth, Minn. 

This committee has been appointed to 
be available in any emergency that may 
arise with respect to war risk insurance 
facilities. It will be ready to cooperate 
with the companies and will meanwhile 
study and investigate all phases of the 
war risk insurance situation to the end 
that members of the National Associa- 
tion may be kept fully advised. 

After its efforts over a long period 
to keep the Fedent government out of 
the insurance business the National As- 
sociation is watching closely the bill 
before Congress to create a war risk in- 
surance and reinsurance bureau such as 
existed during the World War when 
demands for marine war risk cover ex- 
ceeded the underwriting facilities of pri- 
vate companies. It is presumed that 
agents do not want the Federal govern- 
ment to enter the insurance field, for 
war risk or any other purpose, unless 
an emergency should make such action 
imperative. 


soon arise in connection 





Fire Prevention Committee 


Reports on Gains Achieved 

Lorren W. Garlichs, St. Joseph, Mo., 
chairman of the fire prevention commit- 
tee, reported cooperation with many 
Chambers of Commerce, National Fire 
Waste Council, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, National Fire Protection 
Association and rural agents’ committee 
of the National Association in promoting 
fire prevention activities during the last 
year. Local agents in many parts of 
the country have taken part in fire 
prevention work, making talks before 
school children, civic bodies and other 
gatherings. 


Association Leaders Get 


Official Welcome to Boston 


3oston, Oct. 1 
of the National 
rousing welcome 
Thursday afternoon, 
cluded in the party were 
liam H. Menn, Executive Committee 
Chairman Sidney O. Smith and Mrs. 
Smith and Past-President W. Owen 
Wilson. 

An official delegation of city officials 
headed by Boston Fire Commissioner 
Arthur Reilly was on hand to receive 
President Menn and his party, and lead 
the parade from Back Bay Station which 
escorted them to the Hotel Statler. 

In the reception group were William 
F. Bowers, deputy superintendent of the 
Boston Protective Department; Superin- 
tendent Charles W. Goodling of that de- 
partment; City Greeter Louis Brams, 
who made the speech of welcome at the 
station; Past President Edwin J. Cole 
(Fall River Mass.), of the National Asso- 
ciation, chairman of the reception com- 
mittee; Robert A. Sullivan of Wellesley, 
president of the Boston Board of Under- 
writers and co-chairman of the conven- 
tion committee, and Louis H. Hoffmann, 
vice-chairman of the convention com- 
mittee. 

Included in the parade to the Statler 
were several pieces of apparatus from 
the Boston Fire Department, several 
more from the Boston Protective De- 
partment, the forty-man drill team of 
the fire department, the House of the 
Angel Guardian Band and a_ squadron 
of mounted police. 


~The presidential party 
Association received a 
when it arrived here 
September 28. In- 
President Wil- 





WORLD’S SERIES REPORTS 

Boston, Oct. 4—President Menn inter- 
rupted this afternoon’s program several 
times to announce progress in the open- 
ing World’s Series game between the 
Yankees and Cincinnati Reds. A groan, 
indicating resignation to the inevitable 
by the Reds, 
nounced the 
hind to win. 


Yanks had come from be- 


went up when it was an- 


Cliff C. Jones Calls For 


Unity of Production Forces 
Boston, Oct. 4—Cliff C. Jones, Kansas 


City, president National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents and a former 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, strongly urged con- 
solidation of all production forces now 
in order to be able to meet new and 
serious insurance problems which may 
arise if our Government should enter 
the insurance business as a_ wartime 
emergency. While recognizing that real 
emergencies warrant unusual procedure, 
agents, he said, want to be sure that 
such “emergency” measures are termin- 
ated as soon as a crisis passes. 

It was suggested by Mr. Jones that the 
joint conference committee of fire and 
casualty agents and brokers “be brought 
into action at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.” He also pointed to the close co- 
operation between producers’ association 
now existing and ventured the opinion 
that this conference committee, if made 
to function, can in advance of any emer- 
gency prepare suitable measures to pro- 
tect producers against effects of Govern- 
ment intrusion. 


INSPECT N. Y. FIRE DEPT. 

Boston, Oct. 4—J. E. Crawford, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., who has been a local 
agent for sixty-four years and is attend- 
ing the convention, was host last week to 
B. C. J. Buckeridge, chief of one part 
of the fire department in Singapore, 
Malay States. Mr. Crawford first met 
him in Singapore while on a round-the- 
world trip in 1935. For two days last 
week they inspected the New York City 
Fire Department, meeting Chief McElli- 
gott and other high officials. 


DONATE PRIZES 
Boston, Oct. 4—Attendance prizes were 
donated by the Aetna (Fire), Atlas, Con- 
tinental, Glens Falls, Home, Insurance 
Co. of North America, Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe, North British & Mercan- 
tile and Phoenix of Hartford. 











Name Special Committee to Study 
Company Reinsurance Practices 


3—The National Asso- 
ciation executive committee has met 
many hours daily since last Friday and 
today has not yet concluded considera- 
tion of a host of subjects listed on the 
prepared agenda. Every member of the 
committee is attending the convention 
and those who gather around the long 
conference table at National Association 
headquarters in the Hotel Statler include 
the following: 

Chairman Sidney O. Smith, Gaines- 
ville, Ga.; President William H. Menn, 
Los Angeles; John K. Boyce, Amarillo, 
Tex.; James M. Crosby, Jr., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; R. W. Forshay, Anita, Ia.; 
Charles F. Liscomb, Duluth; Wayne C. 
Meek, Seattle; Payne H. Midye‘te, Tol- 
lahassee, Fla.; David A. North, New 


Boston, Oct. 


Haven, Conn.; Archibald J. Smith, New 
York City, and C. Stanley Stults, Hights- 
town, N. 


Yesterday the committee voted to ap- 
point a special committee to consider 
the operation and practices of any in- 
surance company, although operating 
nominally independent, which “actually 
creates, through the medium of reinsur- 
ance, a cooperative general agency, thus 
circumventing the rules of good prac- 
tices of both company organizations and 
local boards.” The committee appointed 
to make this study consists of Lyman 
H. Drake of Critchell, Miller, Whitney 
& Barbour, Chicago; Archibald J. Smith 
of Zweig, Smith & Co., New York City, 
and Harvey R. Preston of Goldthwaite, 
Preston & Olmstead, Springfield, Mass. 

This whole subject arose as a result 
of formation of the Paramount Fire of 
New York, a company which is special- 
izing upon mortgage’ bank risks and 
which has a reinsurance agreement with 


the Home of New York. Also there 


are other insurance companies operat- 
ing which retain little or no direct busi- 
ness but act as feeders for other com- 
panies. 
Corn Insurance 

In relation to insurance on corn sealed 
under government loans, there was be- 
fore a committee of the National Asso- 
ciation, considering the matter at Boston 
today, the present developments and con- 
ditions surrounding this matter. Agents 
are given the following information: 

“Where present certificates on 1937 
and 1938 sealed corn are expiring, the 
agent that has heretofore written the 
primary insurance should immediately 
see the farmer having the loan and 
write new certificates for a _ twelve 
months’ term at the present rate of 
forty cents per $100. This movement 
should be made prior to the expiration 
of the present certificates in order that 
there may be no lapse of insurance pro- 
tection. Prior to expiration of outstand- 
ing certificates it is permissible for the 
agent to cancel the present certificate 
of insurance pro-rate, and rewrite the 
same for a twelve months’ term at the 
forty cents rate. Where the anticipated 
value of the corn is in excess of the 
loan made by the government, the agent 
should write sufficient insurance to cover 
the loan, interest and the farmers’ equity. 
When this movement is completed the 
new certificate should go to the holder 
of the outstanding note.” 


BUFFALO SEEKS CONVENTION 

Boston, Oct. 4—Buffalo, N. Y., is mak- 
ing a bid for the 1940 annual convention. 
President Charles H. Wileon of the local 
board heads the Buffalo delegation here. 
In 1941 the board there will celebrate 





“~#ts 100th anniversary. 
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Resolutions Favor Counter-Signature; 
Preservation of Middleman System 


Plans for National Board of Insurance Education Also En- 
dorsed; Association Praised for Work in Keeping 
Government Out of Private Business 


Boston, Oct. 5.—Six resolutions were «‘nizes a local insurance agent in the terri- 


unanimously adopted today by the con- 
vention. In brief they (1) point to 
“constant watchfulness in defending the 
middleman ;” (2) “invite cooperation of 
all insurance interests” to support the 
plan for a national board of insurance 
education; (3) insist that insurance con- 
tracts should be brought into effect 
through counter-signature of a local 
agent as distinguished from a company 
employe; (4) recognize the work that 
has been done by the National Associa- 
tion in keeping the Federal Government 
out of the insurance business; (5) urge 
companies to produce business through 
local agents and not through branch 
offices; and (6) urge the new adminis- 
tration to continue the work which has 
brought increased usefulness and prestige 
to the Association in the last year. 
Full Text of Resolutions 

The full text of the resolutions follow: 

1. The theme of the forty-fourth annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, “Middleman, What 
Now?” brings us face to face with the 
realities of business life and presses 
home the necessity for earnest thinking 
and careful planning for the future. We 
need to be increas'ng’y concerned with 
the future of the middleman in the Ameri- 
can industrial system. The local agent, 
the keystone figure of ihe American Agen- 
cy System, has long been recognized as an 
outstanding example of a middleman in 
the scheme of American business enter- 


prise. We point out to the membership 
of the Association the necessity of con- 
stant watchfulness in defending the mid- 
dleman so necessary in our business, 
against those advocating a new philoso- 
phy designed to suppress the profit mo- 
tive in business and to exclude the mid- 
dleman therefrom. 
Board of Insurance Education 

2. The National Association looks with 
much favor upon the suggestion made at 
this Boston convention by the committee 
on publicity and education looking to- 
ward the creation of a national board of 


insurance education charged with the’ 


responsibility of creating a college of 
property and liability insurance. The 
work already undertaken of having in- 
surance courses in colleges and univer- 
sities and Summer schools in several 
States has been most advantageous. Be- 
cause insurance is a public necessity it 
is imperative that the business be rep- 
resented by men possessing the highest 
deeree of knowledge and efficiency pos- 
sible of attainment. Constantly to better 
the production forces over the years is 
a most laudable ambition. In undertaking 
this enlarged work the Association invites 
and seeks the cooperation and support 
of all insurance interests to the end that 
rapid advancement may be made toward 
the objective in view. 
Appreciation to 1938-39 Administration 
3. We desire to record our appreciation 
of the successful efforts of the adminis- 
tration, fortified by hundreds of our 
members who during the past year in 
response to the appeal made to them 
protected and preserved the position of 
the insurance agents of America as in- 
dependent business men when threatened 
by congressional legislation. We here 
affirm our belief in the policy that recog- 


tory where a given risk is located. 

We again insist that insurance con- 
tracts should be brought into effect 
through the counter-signature of a local 
commissioned agent as_ distinguished 
from a company employe. : 


Keeping Gov’t Out of Business 


4. This convention desires also to rec- 
ognize the work that has recently been 
done in keeping the Federal Government 
out of the insurance business. When 
it was discovered that plans had been 
made for a Federal department to take 
over the insurance of farm products in 
the ‘nature of corn crops sealed on the 
farm, representatives of the National 
Association, splendidly supported by 
company management and the Western 
Farm Underwriters Association, pro- 
tested to the Department of Agriculture 
that insurance companies and agents 
were abundantly able properly to take 
care of and service the insurance re- 
quirements of the Government. 

Here was exemplified a splendid ex- 
ample of the result of cooperation where 
companies and agents worked jointly to- 
ward a common end. The motive under- 
lying the vigorous protest offered was to 
keep the Government out of the insur- 
ance business. This accomplishment 
must go down on the record as one vital 
both to the public welfare and to the 
business of insurance. 


Survey of Company Branch Offices 


5. For a number of years the National 
Association has looked with disfavor up- 
on the operation of company production 
branch offices because of practices that 
have grown up creating unfair competi- 
tion. Recently, for the first time, there 
has been made an impartial and most 
important survey of this situation in a 
Mid-Western state wherein it is revealed 
that the production and supervision cost 
through branch offices is much in excess 
of the same work when performed by 
the agency system. This certainly points 
out to the insurance companies maintain- 
ing production branch offices that they 
could do no finer service to the business 
or to the insuring public than to confine 
their operations exclusively to that sys- 
tem which produces the business at the 
lowest cost consistent with proper serv- 
ice. Fortified by this late information 
we suggest to the incoming administra- 
tion the importance of seeking an ad- 
justment of this question in the public 
interest. 

6. The National Association has 
reached the stage of influence it occupies 
in the insurance business today through 
the constant and diligent support of a 
multitude of men and women who believe 
in its objects and purposes. The solidar- 
ity and enthusiasm for the work demon- 
strated during the past year has been 
most heartening to the friends of insur- 
ance everywhere. 

Exemplifying the creed of the Associa- 
tion to support right principles and to 
oppose bad practices, we move forward 
with a conviction that the best interests 
of all concerned in the business, and the 
public welfare, demands a continuation 
of these efforts. The incoming admin- 
istration is urged to press forward along 
the lines of recent accomplishments to 
the end that the usefulness of the Asso- 
ciation may be continued unabated. 





MENARD ON WORK OF B.D.O. 


Boston, Oct. 3—Albert R. Menard of 
New York, director of the Business De- 
velopment Office, explained the: activities 
of that organization at a round-table con- 
ference today. 


Forty Flash Bulbs, Forty 
Blanks; Candidman’s Luck 


Boston, Oct. 5—One of the stories 
making the rounds here deals with the 
candid camera exploits of three South- 
ern agents. Tuesday night George E. 
Edmondson and James W. Warten of 
Tampa, and T. G. Redden, Greensboro, 
N. C., spent several hours photographing 
people around the hotel; in fact, they 
used nearly forty flash light bulbs, but 
when they came to have the films de- 
veloped they found something had gone 
wrong and not one picture came out. 
However, Wednesday night they are re- 
ported to have had better luck 

Vernon T. Brown, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
an agent and son of President T. F 
Brown of the New Jersey Association, 
is making a hobby of collecting auto- 
graphs of delegates, trying to get at 
least one from every state. He has 
forty or more states represented. 


RECEIVE PRIZES 


Boston, Oct. 4.—Attendance prizes at 
the convention session. Wednesday went 
to R. A. Cartwright, Hartford Fire: 
Leonard Wise, president of the New Or 
leans Insurance Exchange; Randoiph 
Brown of the American Surety and Judge 
A. B. Craig of Blairstown, N. J. © 





AMERICA FORE DIRECTORY 

Boston, Oct. 4—The America Fore 
Group today issued its valuable directory 
of delegates and guests, following its 
custom of many years’ standing. The 
cover is in keeping with the locale of the 
convention, carrying in colors a picture 
of Prescott at the Battle of Bunker Hill, 





Discussion Groups 
Accounts of discussions of the two 
other agency groups will be given in 
next week’s issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. 





$100,000 Agencies Find Many Uses 


for Different Advertising Pieces 


Boston, Oct. 5.—Advertising methods 
employed by local agents was a live topic 
of discussion at the group session this 
morning for those producing up to $100,- 
000 in premiums a year. H. Donald 
Holmes, Summit, N. J., past president 
of the New Jersey Association, presided, 
and William F. O’Brien, Passaic, N. J., 
secretary of the state association, acted 
as secretary of this meeting attended 
by several hundred producers. 

Harold E. Taylor, advertising manager, 
American of Newark, acted as discussion 
leader and presented some of his own 
views before answering a barrage of 
questions from the floor. He cautioned 
agents against advertising locally just 
for their own “amazement” and _ told 
them they should give full thought to 
the needs of prospects when planning 
to do some sort of advertising so that 
money expended may be productive of 
best results. 

Various shades of opinion were voiced 
on the value of calendars and blotters 
as agency advertising. Mr. Taylor ex- 
pressed his belief that name advertising 
by agents does not bring in much new 
business in relation to the money ex- 
pended, but he admitted the usefulness 
of blotters and calendars in retaining 
old accounts. In going after new risks 
he strongly urged direct mail advertising 
upon which a check on results is possible. 
He feels that it takes at least two con- 
tacts to make most sales and personal 
interview should be preceded by mailed 
literature so that “when you call your 
prospect knows something about your 
proposition.” 

Find Calendars Effective 

N. N. Kline of Kansas told how agents 
in his community deliver brochures in 
person to selected prospects, thus in- 
creasing the ratio of sales to calls and 
avoiding indiscriminate distribution of 
advertising media. 

Thomas J. Glines of Connecticut and 
Mr. Holmes related instances of how 
new business was traced to calendar dis- 
tribution and Mrs. Cristine Nolan of New 
Jersey finds calendars produce much 
good will for her agency. 

Everett W. Webster of New Hamp- 
shire said he gives away notebooks to 
children for school use. This child ap- 
peal pays, he declared. 

Strong support fo~ the insurance 
analysis or survey method of approach- 
ing a new customer was given by Mr. 
Taylor, urging agents to use it. He 
said, “this will produce more business 
than any other system you can employ.” 

In answer to a query on radio adver- 
tising from Dana Bowker of Maine, Mr. 
Taylor said he did not believe it pays 
for agents. 

L. P. McCord of Florida asked if Mr. 
Taylor thought local board advertising 
is worth while and the answer was “yes.” 

Others who participated in this dis- 
cussion included A. B. Stevenson, Jr., 





HAROLD E. TAYLOR 
Discussion Leader 


of Maine and George E. Jamison of New 
Jersey. Oscar Beling, Royal Liverpool 
Groups, outlined economical methods of 
office management designed to help 
agents derive a wider margin of profit on 
their business. There should be, he said, 
accurate line records on every assured; 
also for the agent himself up-to-date 
summaries of premiums collected and 
commissions and tabulation of expenses 

After his talk questions were asked by 
Edwin H. Forry, Indiana; A. A. Adams, 
Jr., Alabama; Chester C. Doe, Massa- 
chusetts; Robert S. Perkins, New Hamp- 
shire; Paul H. Taylor, Connecticut. 

Herbert L. Brooks, Newark, acted as 
discussion leader for the subject of 
servicing compensation risks. On large 
risks, he said, an aversion of companies 
to write them is generally a reflection 
on the servicing ability of the agents 
handling those particular accounts. An 
agent, he continued, must know his 
manual and rate schedules. And if he 
has knowledge of compensation insur 
ance he is better prepared to withstand 
mutual competition, compensation risks 
being particularly vulnerable to such at- 
tacks. As a means for gaining favorable 
attention from a company On compensa 
tion risk he suggested giving that same 
company the more profitable lines of 
casualty coverage of that same assured 
or of other assureds. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS’ CHAIRMAN 

Boston, Oct. 4—E. H. Moore of Birm 
ingham, Ala., was today elected chairman 
of the Southern Agents Conference, suc 
ceeding McAlister Carson of Charlotte, 
N. C. Henry A. Brown of Columbus, 
S. C., was named secretary 
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Half-Blind Duluth Agent Stimulates 


Convention by “Time Insurance” Talk 


Calvin F. How Tells Why Accident and Sickness Insurance 
Should Be Included in Every Survey; Gives 


Generously of Sales Experience 


No speaker in the insurance merchan- 
dising forum on Wednesday 
greater inspirational lift to the conven- 
tion than Calvin F. How, general agent, 
Aetna Affiliated Companies at Duluth, 
who has been battling bravely through 
this work for many years on the brink 
A leading producer of ac- 
Mr. How 


casualty 


gave a 


of blindness. 
cident and sickness insurance, 
urged the assembled fire and 
agents to include this protection in the 
programs which they submit to em- 
ployers or key men in an organization. 
He argued convincingly that if a cor- 
poration pays its officers’ salaries when 
they are disabled they should insure the 
risk, and if they are not doing so, the 
individual should own time. 
Excerpts from Mr. How’s address, which 
was entitled “Time Insurance,” follow: 


Money Value of Time 


insure his 


Recently in one of the insurance pub- 
lications I read these words: “Time Is 
the Essence of Success.” This thought 
kept recurring to me and I became im- 
pressed with the money value of such 
an important essence. What is its val- 
ue? That depends on who has it. How 
should we, as insurance agents, deter- 
mine its value? By what the individual 
is paid for it either in salary or by 
clients, patients or customers. For how 
much should it be insured? I should 
say at least 80% of its average annual 
cash value. I will illustrate this by a 
story from my own experience. 

I wrote a personal letter and mailed 
a circular describing an accident policy 
to the president of one of our trust 
companies. I followed the letter with a 
personal call. He was ready for me. 
He said, “I received your letter and I 
carry accident insurance with your good 
company.” My answer was, “That’s fine, 


how much do you carry?” “I carry 
$10,000 and $50 a week,” he said. My 
comment was again, “That's fine, but 


aren't you rather under-insured?” “Just 
what do you mean?” he replied. 7 
don’t know what your salary is,” I said, 

“but I assume that it is at least $1,000 
a month.” He said, “Well, use that 
for an illustration.” 

To this invitation I answered, “Mr. 
L., if you had a commercial residence 
property, an apartment building, which 
was a fine investment and netted you 
6% on the investment, that would mean 
a property worth $200,000. If you had 
such a building giving you such a re- 
turn, how much fire insurance would 
you carry on it?” “Well,” he said, “I 
would insure it for at least 80% of its 
value.” “That’s what I mean by under- 
insured,” I continued. “If your salary 
is $1,000 a month and if you were car- 
rying $50 a week insurance, your acci- 
dent insurance company is carrying 20% 
of your risk and you are carrying 80% 
yourself. Shouldn't it be just the other 
way around?” “That’s a thought, Cal,” 
he said. “Come in tomorrow morning 
about this time and I will talk to you 
further.” 

This I did. When I came, he said: 
“Your reasoning is sound; I’m going to 
insure my time for 80% ‘of its market 
value. I can’t give you all the busi- 
ness as we have other customers, but 
you may write $10,000 and $50 a week 
more.” This I did. I have used this 


basis for determining the amount of time 
insurance that should be carried, and use 
it very successfully. Any alert insurance 
agent can build his own sales talk along 
these lines. 


Twin Thieves of Time 


“Procrastination is the thief of time,’ 
but it is not the only thief of time. 
There are two arch criminals who rob 
business and professional men and wom- 
en of millions of dollars worth of time 
every year. The twin thieves are acci- 
dent and sickness. Probably you would 
not think of carrying a month’s or a 
year’s salary around in your clothes. 
You might be held up and robbed, but 
that’s just what you are doing. You're 
probably carrying several years’ salary 
right in the clothes that you are wear- 
ing. One of these thieves in the form 
of a slippery sidewalk, someone’s auto- 
mobile or a slip and fall in the shower 
or bathtub, may say, “Hands up,” and 
take from you a month’s time, a year’s 
time or many years’ time; or waking 
suddenly in the night with severe pain 
you may be rushed to the hospital. It 
may be more than a year before you get 
back to your business again, to say 
nothing of other expenses which ac- 
company these losses. 

This happened to me, 
tunate enough to have a disability pol- 
icy which did not require confinement 
to the house but did cover total loss 
of time. I collected fifty-two consecu- 
tive weeks, and I had disability on my 
old life insurance policies which paid 
money after the first three months and 
waiver of premiums on all my life poli- 
cies. This made it possible for me to 
hire someone to represent me in my 
business and I took my family and went 
to Sicily where we could live economi- 
cally in a fine climate. We spent most 
of our time at Taormina, and this re- 
minds me— 


Aetnaized at Mt. Aetna 


We arrived after dark and in the 
morning at breakfast, I looked out and 
saw a beautiful and somewhat familiar 
sight, a snow-capped volcano with a 
stream of smoke coming from the crater. 
I turned to our landlord and said, “Is 
that Mount Aetna?” He answered that 
it was and I remarked to my wife, “No 
matter where I go, I’m Aetnaized.” The 
mountain was beautiful, but it was an 
added pleasure to me to be reminded by 
it that I had an adequate income for us 
to live on so that we did not need to 
worry while I was regaining my health. 
It gave me satisfaction to realize that 
I had bought the best insurance that I 
could get and not the cheapest. 


but I was for- 


Another True Story 


One more true story from my experi- 
ence. A few years ago a friend of mine 
phoned that he was going to Cuba on 
a vacation and wanted accident insur- 
ance. I sold him all that he would buy 
at the time, which was $10,000 and $50 
a week. After having made the sale, I 
tried unsuccessfully to add the medical 
reimbursement feature for a few addi- 
tional dollars. A year later when his 
policy expired, he called me and said, 
“IT am sending back your renewal re- 
ceipt. I don’t need that accident insur- 
ance now.” I answered, “No you don’t.” 
He said “What?” I said, “You don’t 
need it now, but the trouble is when 
you do need it, I cannot sell it to you. 
We could sell a great deal of accident 
insurance if we could take the order 
with the ambulance call. If you want it 
when you need it, you will have to buy 
it when you don’t need it.” He laughed 

(Continued on Page 42) 


LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 





Bowen Describes Agents’ Efforts to Have 
USHA Risks Covered by Licensed 
Companies Only 

In his report as chairman of the leg- 
islative committee Presley D. Bowen re- 
viewed legislation before Congress this 
year which affected local insurance 


agents. One of the bills not acted upon, 
which will come before the next regular 
session if not before the special session, 
deals with an appropriation for the 
United States Housing Authority. On 
the insurance angle to this measure Mr. 
Bowen said: 

“Our association’s Washington rep- 
resentative appeared before the commit- 
tee on July 17 in support of an amend- 
ment introduced by Congressman Wright 
Patman of Texas, which stipulated that 
the USHA should approve or use only 
those insurance companies duly licensed 
by the states in which the projects are 
situated, Administrator Straus and Gen- 
eral Counsel Keyserling of the Authority 
while admitting the reasonableness of the 
provisions of the amendment, endeavored 
to insert language of their own which 
would have nullified the effect of this 
provision, contending that the insurance 
market would be too restricted. How- 
ever, the committee while in executive 
session adopted the Patman amendment 
and on July 18 the House Banking and 
Currency Committee made a favorable 
report. This measure was then placed 
on the House calendar. 

“In the press for adjournment Con- 
gressman Steagall of the Banking and 
Currency Committee introduced on July 
20 House Resolution No. 266 for the 
consideration of Bill S. 591, which was 
favorably reported by the Committee 
on Rules on July 27, but when the 
resolution came before the House on 
August 3 it was rejected. The strategy 
used in the last days before adjourn- 
ment of the first session prevented the 
loss of Bill S. 591, which remains on 
the House calendar, containing the Pat- 
man amendment reading as follows: 

‘Sec. 9. Section 13(d) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: “Acceptable insurers shall 
be only those companies, associations, or 
organizations which are licensed or oth- 
erwise authorized to do an insurance or 
surety business in the respective state 
where the United States Housing Au- 
thority project is situated.”’” 





BACKS REVISED FIRE POLICY 





Special Committee Urges Agents to Get 
Policy Into Use in Various States; 
Coverage Broadened 

In presenting his report of the com- 
mittee on standard fire policy revision 
Chairman Lyman M. Drake, Chicago, 
said that the revised policy approved by 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners should not disturb the 
many court cases which have _inter- 
preted the present policy. This over- 
comes, he contends, one of the many 
major objections. The policy primarily 
eliminates those conditions usually re- 
moved by endorsement and broadens the 
coverage in some places, 

“The next milestone is to get the pol- 
icy approved in the respective states and 
in operation for the benefit of assureds. 
It seems that in New York State the 
new insurance code adopted by the leg- 
islature this year and which goes into 
effect January 1, 1940, gives the super- 
intendent the power to adopt the new 
policy. If it develops that he does not 
have this power, he intends to go before 
the legislature to ask for it. Of course, 
a reasonable time will be allowed before 
the policy actually goes into effect in or- 
der to enable the insurance companies 
to prepare for its use. 

“Your committee is particularly inter- 
ested in the other states. It believes 
that the agents and the associations in 
the various states should determine the 
requirements of their respective laws and 
then take such steps as are necessary 
to get the policy into use. The agents 
owe this to the insuring public, and we 


SOLIDARITY HELD NECESSITy 


Lanagan Points to Worthwhile Results 
of Cooperation Among Local and 
General Agency Forces 
Fred R. Lanagan dwelt upon the need 
for solidarity in his address to the con- 
vention Wednesday. He comes from 
Denver and is president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Insurance General 

Agents. Quoting from his talk: 

“I am very impressed by one phase 
of the national program inaugurated by 
your president at the beginning of his 
term of office. I refer to his insistence 
that we must achieve substantial solidar- 
ity in all phases of the business if a 
full measure of beneficial results are to 
be attained. 

“I am absolutely certain that without 
the wholehearted cooperation of all com- 
panies and local and general agents the 
recent effort to keep our national goy- 
ernment out of the insurance business 
would have ended in failure. The victory 
achieved by these united forces is a 
striking example of what can be ac- 
complished by solidarity. 

“Fire, casualty and inland marine busi- 
ness as it is produced through the local 
and general agents, currently known as 
the American Agency System, has be- 
come so inter-related it would seem to 
be an absolute necessity that these dif- 
ferent branches be coordinated and 
brought into proper relationship if we 
are to have a degree of solidarity that 
will prove at all effective. 

“I thoroughly believe that no struc- 
ture can long endure where the right 
hand knoweth not what the left one is 
doing; that any company or agent that 
gives his support to organized effort as 
applied to one branch of the business 
in the end will pull the whole structure 
about his head if he does not apply the 





same principle to all branches of the 
business. 
“IT feel that we, as agents, will be 


derelict in our obligation to contribute 
something to the general welfare of the 
business, and which in the long run will 
rebound to our own material welfare, 
if we do not lend our individual and 
collective efforts to bring about solidar- 
ity in all branches of the business.” 


Membership Total Close To 
15,000; Many States Gain 


Membership in the National Associa- 
tion amounted on August 31 to 14,916 
agencies, compared with 15,141 on Sep- 
tember 1, 1938, according to the report 
of the membership committee, James M. 
Crosby, Jr., Grand Rapids, Mich., chair- 
man. This net loss of 225 was the direct 
result of withdrawal from the National 
Association months ago of the Ohio As- 
sociation with its membership of over 
1,000. Aside from this loss the associa- 
tion registered a net gain in new mem- 
bers of about 800 during the last year. 
In the final membership drive the follow- 
ing states reached or exceeded their 
quotas: California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Texas. 

California leads the state associations 
with a membership of 1,315. New York 
is second with 966 and Texas a close 
third with 903. In fourth place is New 
Jersey with 821. Pennsylvania now has 
619 members and North Carolina 605. 
During the year Iowa added 249 mem- 
bers and Texas 167. Iowa started the 
fiscal year with 219 members and more 
than doubled that figure, reaching 468. 








urge all to follow through in this im- 
portant and progressive endeavor. 

“It should be remembered that the 
adoption of this new policy at: existing 
fire rates is tantamount to a rate’ reduc- 
tion because of the broadened coverage. 
In view of the trend abroad in the'land 
to reduce rates, your committee feels 
a warning should be issued that ‘state 
associations aim at leaving the policy 
adopted without any lowering of. rates 
until sufficient experience has been de- 
veloped.” 
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STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—JUNE 30th, 1939 


Cash in Bank d Offi — 2 pertain 
rer Tg amit _ eas eee $2.633,989.11 Reserve for Unearned Premiums $1,534,021.37 
United States Government $613,142.35 
States and Municipal _ 315,987.10 Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 124,531.00 
Retiiroad ........... ~ suse BLO, 86.20 
2 ae Senna popiepe “ein Reserve for All Other Liabilities Pee ST 80,125.75 
i eous 347. 104,408. 
Stocks Sy ee ee ee $1,500,000.00 
Preferred ................... en $950,662.50 
Common - _ 354,530.12 1,305,192.62 Surplus : - 3,170,746.29 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 a _ 
days) .......... ee ee Ah he Bt. 286,819.15 Surplus to Policyholders..... oe _  4,670,746.29 
All Other Admitted Assets. .....0.....0...0..02.0cccceseeseeees 79,014.95 Se 
Wet Fu, RNIN an sos move essnscscesnsccccsnceivn sees $6,409,424.41 $6,409,424.41 


On the basis of June 30th, 1939 market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, 
Securities carried at $248,016.89 in the above statement are deposited in various this Company's Total Admitted Assets would be $6,493,229.15 and the Surplus to 
states as required by law. Policyholders would be $4,754,551.03. 


Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance Department Basis 


Geo. Z. Day, President A. J. Couch, Vice-President S. C. Kline, Secretary 





Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—JUNE 30th, 1939 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Office and Banks....................-.....---..----0---- $1,984,132.90 R f 
Bonds (Amortized Values) ree 
United States Government $585,788.73 Claims and Claim Expense .....§1,855,949.71 
State and Municipal... 854,397.40 
Railroad .......... scucehanciieicessssajuccenscn Ieee Unearned Premiums ........ .... 1,524,124.00 
Public Ulilities. .............:........:.. .... 213,978.34 vy 
Miscellaneous. ......................---- .. 425,950.76 2,231,048.28 Commissions  ......... ee . 198,804.21 
Stocks (Market Values) _ Other Liabilities ..................... 100,000.00 $3,678,877.92 
pS Oa ee $388,146.25 ee ee 
Common niabaseataciarngnuacuue sanewina ie 226,621.85 614,768.10 Capital ES Se eee eee $1,000,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 *Surplus sis. 1,084,891.69 
ja aati Ei SR obits Wa 866,041.02 ii aa aaeanb ea aaliae aia 
A d Int Boge hae ess 18,203.77 - ~ a 
snag orga EER ALE 49,575.54 Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,08 4,891.69 
Total Admitted Assets............. vecssieaeemsciecnssveiacacesece Se NS ee PE Rica kaye san tener $5.736,769.61 


*On the basis of June 30, 1939 market posations for all Bonds and Stocks owned 


On basis of June 30, 1939 market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the 
the Surplus would be increased to $1,209,604.97. 


Total Admitted Assets would be increased to $5,888,482.89. 
Securities carried at $360,288.87 in the above statement are deposited, as required 





by law. 
“A MULTIPLE LINE CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY” 
“TWO STANDARDS” 
An unusual combination of financial strength. Community of interests 
and practical cooperation with agents. 
Geo. Z. Day, Pres. John F. Nubel, Vice-Pres. A. J. Couch, Resident Vice-President 


New York Offices: 80 John Street Chicago Offices: Insurance Exchange 
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Janisch Calls for War on Insurers 
Raiding Business of Local Agents 


“Take the Lead in Educating the American Public to Dangers 
of Consumer Cooperatives,” He Recommends to 
National Association 


In a fighting speech which drew strong 
Harold P. Janisch, general 
manager of the Associated Insurance 
Avents & Brokers, Inc., of Massachu- 
setts, on Thursday afternoon vigorously 
attacked the direct selling movement in 
insurance and also in general business. 
To meet these strong efforts to eliminate 
the insurance agent and broker he de- 
clared that producers must now take 
the leadership to educate the American 
public to the dangers of consumer co- 
operatives and like movements designed 
to eliminate the middleman and _ profit. 

In Boston today direct-writing mutual 
fire companies are cutting rates as much 
as 40%, Mr. Janisch said, and these in- 
surers know these rates are unjustified, 
he charged. However, they hope to re- 
coup through securing a bill in the state 
for rate regulation which would compel 
an increase in rates, after these direct 
writing companies had taken the business 
away from agency companies. 


applause 


Inequitable Rate Regulation 


“Rate regulation does not regulate the 
cost of insurance in participating car- 
riers,” Mr. Janisch asserted. “If it did, 
the direct-writing mutuals would be 
against it. An amendment to a rate 
regulation law which would regulate div- 
idend payments the same as the law 
now controls all other factors entering 
into the cost of insurance would meet 
with the unified opposition of the direct- 
writing companies. They want to regu- 
late the price at which you can sell when 
you compete with them and leave them- 
selves free to calculate the cost at which 
they compete with you. Rate regulation 
as now enforced strangles the agent, the 
broker and the legitimate agency com- 
pany, and leaves them helpless before 
the attack of the raider. 

“It would seem to me to be merely a 
question of time when the problem of 
the direct-writer’s membership in fire 
rating bureaus or the granting of _ser- 
vice to them must be discussed. From 
the point of view of public interest, and 
the method of conduct of the direct- 
writing mutual insurance business, and 
their methods of computing dividends, it 
has become increasingly clear ae the 
public interest is not served by having 
direct-writing mutual companies  ser- 
viced from the stock rating bureaus. 
Further than that there is no legal rea- 
son why the stock insurance companies 
should be compelled in the future to 
furnish this service to the mutual com- 
panies. Certain it is that stock insur- 
ance companies whose business has been 
cleanly conducted in the public interest 
for so many years in this country can 
not be compelled to serve any company 
whose practices are not within the terms 
of the anti-discriminatory laws of many 
states in this country. 


Tax Favoritism 


“These cooperative mutual companies 
are the ones that the government tavors. 
Surprising as it may seem, these direct- 
writing mutual companies are exempt 
from Federal income taxes—they are 
favored on state taxes—they are given 
preferences on rate regulation—and they 
are given all kinds of extra rights and 
advantages, despite the fact that these 
direct writers: exploit the unfortunate 
and the system they represent under- 
mines the very government that pampers 
them. 

“If the government sincerely wants to 
balance its budget, why has it exempted 


hundreds of millions of dollars from 
taxation in mutual and reciprocal fire 
and casualty insurance companies? If 
the government sincerely wants to aid 
its people, why does it give unfair ad- 
vantages to the socialistic cooperative 
system that wrecks the individual ? 

“The tactics of the raiders who come 
into territory first through the agency 
and brokerage system is demoralizing 
the entire business. They not only at- 
tempt to get into legitimate agencies, 
but having done that, they appoint as 
agents everyone from garage mechanics 
to sons and nephews of the insured— 
anything to get the business. What is 
the result? The legitimate agency com- 
pany seeing its own agencies tempted 
to hand over the best business to the 
raiders and seeing business lost to them 
through the appointment of illegitimate 
agencies, tend toward protecting their 
business by following the tactics of the 
raider—seeking to defeat him at his own 
game. Both the legitimate agency and 
the legitimate agency company must in 
the end suffer. I say to you that you 
have too long avoided meeting this un- 
pleasant issue. But, you must meet it 
within the next five years on a basis fair 
to both the legitimate agent and the 
company. Compromising, avoiding, and 
refusing to recognize this issue is under- 
mining your business. 

“Insurance stands as the backbone of 
the credit and business structure of this 
country. Why should it be wrecked by 
raiding tactics? This situation must be 
corrected at meetings of agents and com- 
panies. There must be a courageous 
recognition of each other’s rights, if 
there are too many agents or too many 
companies, the situation must be faced. 


Public interest demands of the insurance 
business that we no longer close our 
eyes to the situation. You must meet 
this issue with affirmative action. Com- 
panies must be loyal to you, and you 
must be loyal to the companies that are 
loyal to you. 


Stock and Mutual Contracts Compared 


“For a long time in the past you as 
agents and brokers have sought to an- 
swer the question—is the policy which 
a direct writing mutual insurance com- 
pany sells the same solid contract that 
is issued by a stock insurance company ? 
I am going to give you an answer which 
you may use to illustrate to any insur- 
ance buyer—definitely and beyond doubt 
—that the mutual policy issued by many 
of these companies is according to their 
own statements not a solid contract. 

“In other words, that it is a_ policy 
that may be modified by the company as 
to any material part of that contract, 
except those parts definitely laid down 
by statute. In many ways the mutual 
insurance company’s policy may be mod- 
ified by the company without the knowl- 
edge of the policyholder; without the 
consent of the policyholder and without 
consideration, A person buying mutual 
insurance in these companies never 


“knows what coverage he has until after 


he has cashed his loss check, and has 
the money in his account. It is the 
greatest weapon that you have been 


given in meeting this competition in 
some time past. 

“During the last two years or more 
the leading direct writing companies have 
gone on a non-assessable basis. The 
assessment provisions of the mutual con- 
tract are one of the most important and 
material provisions of the contract. If 
they could modify this provision of the 
contract, they could modify any other 
material provision of the contract, ex- 
cept as provided specifically by statute. 
In other words, if you can modify one 
of the material provisons of a contract, 
you can modify any other material pro- 
vision of the contract, except as it is 
specifically prohibited by statute. 

“An investigation of the annual 
statements filed by many of the direct 
writing mutual fire and casualty com- 
panies of the United States discloses 
that at the time many companies went 
on what is called a non-assessable basis, 
they did so by simply passing a re solu- 
tion, not only that all policies issued 
in the future be issued on a non-assess- 
able basis, but that the outstanding poli- 
cies of the company be from that time 
thenceforward non-assessable. In other 
words, without the consent and in many 
instances without the knowledge of the 
policyholder, and without consideration, 
the company by resolution eliminated the 
assessment provisions of the contract. 
It changed therefore a material part of 
the contract.” 





Secretaries and Managers Meet; 
Feature Building of Good Will 


Boston, Oct. 2—R. Lea McClelland, 


inanager of the Louisiana Insurance So- 
ciety, Inc., Baton Rouge, was elected 
chairman of the executive secretaries 
and managers of state associations and 
local boards at the closing session of 
the semi-annual meeting of full-time 
secretaries and managers held here to- 
day in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the National Association. 
Manager Alfonso Johnson of the Dallas 
Insurance Agents Association of Dallas, 
Texas, was reelected secretary and with 
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Mr. McClelland will arrange the pro- 
gram for the midyear meeting. 

The meeting of paid secretaries and 
managers with nearly 100 in attendance 
set a new record and is indicative of 
the increased number of both state and 
local associations now having profes- 
sional secretaries. The theme of the 
round table gathering of the association 
managers which included men from Cal- 
ifornia to Maine and from Texas to 
Minnesota was the opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of secretary-managers to 
render a worth-while service to their 
members and to the public and that sub- 
ject was introduced by Chairman Peyton 
B. Bethel, secretary of the Kentucky 
Association, who presided for the fourth 
time and who refused reelection. 

Alfonso Johnson, in discussing the 
building of good will, emphasized the 
need of friendly relationship with the 
press and the public and said no associa- 
tion could live and grow unless it served 
the general public. 

Other speakers included J. W. Rose, 
New York State association; Alex H. 
Case of Marion, Kansas; Oscar H. West, 
Virginia association; F. S. Preston, 
Minnesota association; Mrs. Lillian 
Herring of Illinois, Frank D. Moses of 
Pennsylvania, Eifler of Florida, 
S. G. Otstot of North Caroline, William 
F. O’Brien of New Jersey, Lee H. Tuck- 
er of Massachusetts, Drex G. Foreman 
of Texas, Frank C. Colridge of Cali- 
fornia and W. O. Hildebrand of Michi- 
gan who discussed the building of good 
will through credit men’s associations, 
through fieldmen and through insurance 
departments. 

Much interest was manifested in the 
many insurance classes and schools now 
being conducted in various states and 
which are instrumental in raising the 
standards of fire and casualty insurance 
practices. Retiring Chairman Bethel 
will appoint a committee to study the 
proposed roadside signs to be standard- 
ized for all states and to identify mem- 
bers of the various state as well as na- 
tional association members and this com- 
mittee will report back at the next 
meeting. 


FLOWERS FROM NORWICH UNION 

Boston, Oct. 4—On the speakers’ plat- 
form in the ballroom are two beautiful 
bouquets of flowers, the gift of U. S. 
Manager Hart Darlington of the Nor- 
wich Union. 
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The true Local Insurance Agent is a career man— 
not just the regular run of business man. He is 
a steady man who, with clear vision, sets his desti- 
nation early and then stays with the job. From 
small beginnings, by industry and patience, his 
growth is gradual—but how well worth while 
when finally he is firmly established. 


Because his is a business of representation, this 
career man selects career companies to represent. 


aul ‘Lest he build on sand he needs to be allied with 


sound Capital Stock Companies— companies 
whose financial strength is unsurpassed, integrity 
unquestioned —insurance knowledge unexcelled. 
He needs companies keenly interested in his busi- 


; ness, alert and resourceful in helping him year after 


-year to build it stronger and more prosperous. 


The nine member companies of the Commer- 
cial Union Group are such companies. Their 
relation with agency representatives seeks a com- 
mon goal; the building of an honorable and 
‘profitable insurance career. 
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Huneke Convinced Inland Marine 
Income Will Grow for Many Years 


Conviction that the total volume of in- 
land marine premiums will continue to 
increase year after year was expressed 
by Arthur J. Huneke, manager, inland 
marine department, Eagle Star, and a 
man with a wide production background, 
when addressing the insurance merchan- 
dising session of the convention Wednes- 
day afternoon. Even though some inland 
marine underwriters have voiced the 
opinion that inland marine premiums will 
not expand much beyond present totals, 
Mr. Huneke differs with that viewpoint 
because he believes that many local 
agents have not yet begun to exert the 
full force of their sales efforts in this 
specialized field. He sees inland marine 
insurance as offering unrivaled opportun- 
ities for immediate, intensive develop- 
ment. 

The potential increase in new business 
available as soon as the average agent 
becomes well enough equipped to develop 
inland marine lines as he now develops 
fire and casualty lines will inevitably lead 
to the successful attainment of the goal 
which is within the grasp of every hard- 
working, serious-minded local agent, Mr. 
Huneke declared. 

Assureds Seeking These New Coverages 

“We frequently hear it said that there 
is littlhe new insurance business to be 
secured,” he continued. “These produc- 
ers are bound to get on the band wagon 
sooner or later, but it is to be regretted 
that they have unwittingly neglected the 
sale of coverages that assureds want to 
buy but are not purchasing because their 
favorite local agent isn’t keeping up to 
date on the newer, modern coverares 
that so often mean the difference be- 


Aetna’s Fair Features Are 


Shown at Agents’ Convention 

\ traveling World’s Fair Information 
Bureau, jointly sponsored by the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety and the New York 
World’s Fair Corp., was on hand in Bos- 
ton during the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
this week. The truck, decorated in 
World’s Fair colors. was parked near 
the Hotel Statler. where attendants an- 
swered questions N.A.I.A. members asked 
regarding the New York World’s Fair 
or made reservations for restaurants and 
amusements 

Saturday, October 7, directly following 
the close of the convention, has been 
designated N.A.T.A. Day at the New 
York World’s Fair. Members of the 
N.A.LA. who visit the fair have been 
invited to make headquarters in the 
agents’ lounge in the Aetna Laboratory 
for Living in the Business Systems and 
Insurance Building. 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety took a 
feature of its New York World’s Fair 
exhibit to Boston during the convention 
of the National Association. In the 
large showroom of Hoover Motors in 
the Hotel Statler Building several of 
the Aetna safe driving tests were set 
up, and in addition, the Aetna robot 
heart, which has never been shown out- 
side of the Actna laboratory for living 
at the New York World’s Fair. Fea- 
tured in the interesting demonstration 
of the robot heart were the famous 
\ectna-ettes. brought to Boston direct 
from the World’s Fair. 

The Aetna robot heart is an ingenious 
device which shows the action of the 
human heart \ stethoscope, to which 
is connected an amplifier, is placed 
against the subiect’s heart and each 
beat is magnified approximately a mil- 
lion times. During this demonstration 
a sound picture of each heart beat is 
televised to the audience by means of a 
cathode-ray tube or oscilloscope. Si- 
multaneously the actual foot-pounds of 
work which the heart is performing in 
order to carry on its function of circu- 
lating the blood through the body is 
indicated on a graduated scale. 


tween complete and incomplete insur- 
ance protection. 

“For example, my attention was re- 
cently directed to the embarrassing pre- 
dicament of a certa'n local agent when 
his own parish church, on which he had 
written the insurance, suffered a loss that 
was not covered under its policies. A 
stained glass window had been broken 
either by a thrown ball or stone, and the 
church was thereupon confronted with a 
$2,000 replacement cost. This particular 
agent had been unaware of the fact that, 
because of the unusual value of the win- 
dow (assuming, of course, that the win- 
dow possessed the quality of fine arts) 
an ‘all risks’ fine arts policy would have 
provided the needed coverage in this in- 
stance. And asa result of his negligence 
in not having submitted this to one of 
his companies he suffered the humiliat- 
ing experience of having a member of 
the church board inform him that their 
insurance program was incomplete be- 
cause of the lack of this needed cov- 
erage. 

“It will interest you to know that the 
inland marine premium income has in- 
creased about 25% over the past five 
years and now approximates about 10% 
of the total fire insurance income,” Mr. 
Huneke pointed out. “Are you keeping 
in step with this new business builder ? 
Does your inland marine business ap- 
proximately 10% of your fire income? 
There is no reason why the inland ma- 
rine premium income of your agency and 
every other local agency should not be 
much greater in the very near future. 
However, the matter of increased income 
in this field depends entirely upon the 
ability of agents to sell this class. 

Contacts With Fieldmen 

“Recently an eastern agent, having 

permitted a fieldman to solicit a risk 





Blank & Stoller. 
ARTHUR J. HUNEKE 


with him some weeks previously, received 
a carbon copy of a letter from his as- 
sured, the original of which had been 
mailed directly to the fieldman, request- 
ing issuance of the policy which had 
been discussed. This agent was quite 
upset because the order had been sent 
directly to the company and not to him 
and he resolved never again to ask a 
fieldman to assist him in the active so- 
licitation of business. It struck me then 
and has stayed with me since that unless 
indifferent agents begin to take some ac- 
tion to educate themselves, they too fre- 
quently may find themselves placed in 
the category of carbon copy agents. 
“When an inland marine fieldman visits 
your office why not ask him to spend 
sufficient time on each visit to explain 
thoroughly one or more coverages and 
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at the same time ask him to indicate 
the rates or, if judgment rated, the ap- 
proximate rates to be charged for that 
particular class and then proceed to sel] 
the business yourself. Having done this 
a few times you will realize that you 
are well along the road to becoming an 
inland marine specialist and you will 
have the added advantage and satisfac- 
tion of having contacted your assured 
alone. 

“Referring to the subject of specific 
coverage, it is to be noted that the better 
known ‘all risks’ forms, such as jewelry 
and fur floaters, personal effects insur- 
ance, camera and musical instruments 
policies have been quite aggressively 
sold by agents. : 


Examples of Coverage 


“When driving over different parts of 
the country I many times refer to a 
large steam shovel, ditch digger or other 
type of equipment frequently seen along 
the road as a ‘good inland marine risk,’ 
and this brings to mind an assured in 
Texas who wanted to insure his more 
hazardous equipment against the risks 
of fire, collision and overturn. He owned 
several Buckeye d'tchers valued at about 
$4,000 each, but preferred not to insure 
these heavy, all-metal pieces because he 
said they could not burn. The agent 
finally convinced him that he should in- 
sure all of his equipment, which he did. 

“Shortly thereafter we were informed 
that one of the Buckeye ditchers, in 
crossing the road from one job to an- 
other, had struck a two-inch high press- 
ure oil p‘peline. The equipment stalled 
and a spark from the motor ignited the 
high pressure flo-y of oil and it was fif- 
teen minutes before the flow of oil could 
be shut off and three hours elapsed be- 
fore the fire could be extinguished. As 
a result of the fire the temper in the 
material was destroyed, which resulted 
in the payment of a total loss. You are 
probably aware of much so-called ‘it 
can’t burn’ equipment that is waiting to 
be insured. 

“The personal property floater policy 
is the one form of coverage that gives 
the householder complete protection in 
all situations and has been aggressively 
sold by most agents in the thirty-one 
states permitting the writing of th‘s 
comprehensive form. There can be no 
question of the merits of this virtually 
‘all risks’ cover but there are still a 
number of agents who refuse to solicit 
this class of business because in their 
opinion the commissions paid by com- 
panies are not as high on it as they have 
been receiving under specific forms. 
Some of these agents have learned, much 
to their regret, that because they did 
not solicit personal property floater busi- 
ness other agents were successful in sell- 
ing their assureds this type of policy.” 


Fix Operating Expenses For 
Fiscal Year at $82,829 


The finance committee, of which C. 
Stanley Stults, Hightstown, N. J., is 
chairman, reported that the budget of 
operating expenses for the fiscal year 
beginning September 1, 1939, is $82,829, 
a decrease of $3,150 from the net budget 
of last year. The executive committee 
has withdrawn from surplus $2,831 in 
order to balance this budget with the 
total anticipated allocation income from 
state associations. For the new fiscal 
year the levy per member of the Na- 
tional Association is $5.57 compared to 
more than $7 prior to 1932. 

Total receipts of the National Asso- 
ciation for the fiscal year ending August 
31 amounted to $143,486. Of this amount 
$57,781 was received from advertising in 
the American Agency Bulletin and nearly 
all the remainder from states dues, con- 
vention registration fees and direct sub- 
scription to the Bulletin. Total disburse- 
ments were $150,690, extra expenses be- 
ing involved in connection with Wash- 
ington legislative activities. Total cash 
and receipts amounted to $185,020, and 
after all disbursements there was a cash 
balance of $34,329. 
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Strengthening of Agent - Middleman 


(Continued from Page 1) 


schemes, have 
secure in this 


non-profit government 
made life and property 
country. 
National Educational Proposal 
In his keynote address delivered Wed- 
nesday morning in the packed ballroom 
of the Statler General Counsel Walter H. 


Bennett, now completing twenty years 
with the National Association, proposed 
that to implement the agents in their 
battles against advocates of non-profit 


both producers and insurance 
should unite in backing a 
broad educational program designed to 
qualify agents more thorqughly. 

He suggested a national board of in- 
surance education and a college of prop- 
erty and liability insurance which would 
place within the reach of every agent an 
opportunity for further self development. 
This proposition was studied closely and 
approved earlier this week by the Na- 
tional Association executive committee 
which called in for consultation repre 
sentatives of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and others. 

An immediate example of intensifica- 
tion of the educational program was the 
action of the Massachusetts Association, 


Insurance, 
companies 


meeting Tuesday here. endorsing a pro- 
posal of the Ne England Advisory 
Board to establish a short insurance 


course for agents at one of thé Boston 


colleges 
Mallalieu on Premium Dollar 


step in the direction of 
broadening challenge of 
direct-writing insurers General Manager 
W. E. Mallalieu of the National Board 
today called on local agents to educate 
the public better in the extensive services 
rendered the public through organiza 
tions maint aad by capital stock fire 
insurance companies ; also to give the 
public facts concerning the dispositon of 
each premium dollar collected. 

He presented a vast array of definite 
facts about fire insurance company pre 
muiums, acquisition costs, taxes, 
reanization expenses, etc., designed to 
prove that the policyholder and_ the 


\s another 
meeting the 


losses, 


public in general derive ex‘ensive bene 
fits from insurance expenditures and 
companies themselves retain only a small 


margin of profit. He offered this infor- 
mation to the agents for them to use in 
improving public relations. Mr. Malla- 
lieu’s address, as well as that of Mr. 
Bennett and other speakers at this con- 
vention, appear at length on other pages 
of this issue 
Vievpoint of a Layman 


Another to urree more complete educa- 
tion of the public on insurance has been 
Kenneth Collins of the New York Times 


whose address on advertisinz was read 
to the meeting of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference on Monday. Here are 
three pertinent paragraphs from that 
talk: 


average layman has but 
little notion of the work that an insur- 
ance agent really does. I feel sure he 
doesn’t realize that the basis of his com- 
pensation keeps him vitally interested in 
each individual for a long period of years. 
I think he has but little notion of the 
lengths to which insurance companies go 
to see that they have selected the right 
kind of insurance representatives and to 
train those people in highly ethical ard 
socially responsible attitudes toward their 
clients. 

“If all these 


“T suspect the 


questions and many other 
could be clearly answered; if the aver- 
age man in the street knew as much 
about insurance as he knows about auto- 
mobiles, or o'l burners, or houses, much 

f the resistance to the insurance repre- 
sentative would disappear. 

“T am hopeful that the insurance com- 
panies of America, which are unquestion- 
ably public benefactors even though thev 
may be conducted for private profit, will 
some day realize the necessity for broad- 
ening the public understanding of what 
they have to offer. I am hopeful that 
they will further realize that this can 
¥ ~- 


be accomplished through honest but ag- 
gressive advertising methods.” 


Janisch Hits Direct Writers 


\ dramatic punch at the consumer co- 
operative movement, which has _ been 
fought by the National Association for 
over two years, was delivered today by 
Harold P. Janisch, general manager of 
the Associated Insurance Agents and 
Brokers, Inc., of Bost Himself form- 
erly associated with «ien¢stock insurers, 
he is today one of thé strongest oppo- 
nents of the direct-writing method of 
i@surance. His lengthy address was 
directed to pointing out the weaknesses 
of the arguments of those who base in- 
surance selling on the cheapness of the 
cost rather than the strength of the 
product—or contract—sold. 

This whole convention theme is not 
getting attention just within the confines 
of the Hotel Statler. The daily news- 
papers have been giving the meeting 
ample publicity. with President Menn 
and General Counsel Bennett being 
quoted in their attacks on consumer co- 
operatives. Many of the agents were: 
rather amused when one of the Boston 
papers carried some of Mr. Bennett's 
views on a page which also displayed the 
advertisemenis of five mutual insurance 
companies, some of them, however, 
avency mutuals, 


Memkterrhip Over 15,000 oF 


Following section meetings, local board 
conferences, round table sessions and be- 
hind the scenes discussions early in the 
week the general convention business 
started Wedesday morning with the ma‘n 
ballroom of the Statler crowded. If this 
is not the largest convention the Na- 


tional Association has ever held it is at 
least running a close second. Nearly 
2,20) attended the Dallas convention in 
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1937 and this record figure may be ex- 
ceeded when the last registration check- 
up is made here by those handling that 
work. 

The National Association last met in 
Boston in 1916, and the attendance then 
was only 500. This year’s convention re- 
flects clearly the growth in membership 
and strength of the national body during 
the last twenty-three years. On Wed- 
nesday morning President Menn an- 
nounced that membership again was over 
the 15,000 mark, thus regaining altogether 
the loss of more than 1,000 members 
when the Ohio Association withdrew 


— 
—<——— 


from the national 
months ago. 


organization several 


Executives and Commissioners 


Top rank company executives are here 
in large numbers and company head- 
quarters are being maintained in the 
Statler and several other nearby hotels. 

Four state insurance commissioners are 
on hand. They are Commissioners C. F. 
:3 Harrington of Massachusetts, C. W. 
Lovejoy of Maine, A. J. Rouillard of New 
Hampshire, and J. S. Williams 3rd of 
Mississippi. The last-named is here in 
his capacity as a local insurance agent. 





Southern Councillors Discuss 


Forms, Commissions, Rate Changes 


Boston, Oct. 3—The national coun- 
cillors conference of ‘the Southern ter- 
ritory, under the chairmanship of Mc- 
Alister Carson, Charlotte, N. C., today 
reported that the extended coverage 
form was now available on rural and 
farm properties and discussed the cor- 
respondence and conferences with the 
S. E. U. A. After considerable discus- 
sion on the floor it was unanimously 
agreed .% a request be made to the 
S. E. U. that an automatic reinstate- 
ment, uae cost, be made after losses 
not exceeding $500. It was pointed out 


gthat S. E. U. A. had turned down an 


appeal for reinstatement without limit. 
The central committee was authorized 
to change the limit if it seems expedient 

Although differences of opinion were 
evident as to the final advantages, the 
conference agreed on making a request 
for a monthly reporting form for a 
single location. The S. E. U. A. was 
asked to clarify and correct the seeming 
conflict between the automatic reinstate- 
ment clause and the unearned premium 
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indorsement as several agents reported 
specific cases of conflicts. 

The old question of handling of term 
policies in case of rate reductions cre- 
ated renewed interest and complicated 
problems because different states, and 
different local boards within each ‘state, 
handled the matter differently. Should 
rate reductions be retroactive, should 
term policies be cancelled short rate or 
pro rata and should the same answers 
apply when rates are increased, were 
questions considered until ‘ean 
Manager Lloyd Wheeler of the S. E. U. 
A. was called in to give some suggestions. 


Hear Wheeler of S. E. U. A. 


Mr. as cag pointed out that while 
the S. E. U. A. might make a separate 
and different oe for each state, the 
problem of enforcing such rulings would 
be difficult, particularly in cases where 
a trade group, like the hotel or retail 
merchants’ associations, had members in 
many states and when such trade asso- 


. Ciations issued their own instructions to 


their members as fo insurance matters. 
He suggested unofficially that local 
boards and state associations control 
rate reduction matters as deemed ad- 
visable by each group. 

A committee of agents from the 
Southern territory will again remind the 
S. E. U. A. that it feels that a. contin- 
gent commission should be allowed and 
will seek a friendly but definite action 
so that agents will not be discriminated 
against because they are in S. E. U. A. 
territory. According to figures quoted 
the average commission nationally is 
about 26%% while agents in the South- 
ern territory are getting only 20%, and 
this in spite of a loss ratio that is said 
to compare favorably with the national 
average. An “alarming” trend of South- 
ern agents going non-board in order to 
get excess commission was discussed 
and while many speakers deplored such 
action they feel that the board com- 
panies should consider the request for 
contingent commissions, 





Local Board Conferences 


Consider Numerous Subjects 


Boston, Oct. 4—The three local board 
conferences proved popular gathering 
places for agents yesterday aiterfioon. 
In the session for agents living in: the 
smaller cities W. C. Thornton of Wis- 
consin presided and those present ex- 
changed ideas on agency, ccmpany and 
public relations as they apply to loce! 
beard operations. 

In the meeting for agents from medium 
sized cities, A. B. Millard of Michigan, 
chairman, rew markets for business, as 
influenced by current events, were ex- 
plored. Educational plans were discussed 
and the new “fact finder” for use in 
cooperation with credit men’s associations 
explained. In the big city group session 
M. W. Boedeker of Kentucky presided 
and views were expressed on use of 
newspaper advertising, the radio and 
other means for improving public rela- 
tions. This meeting likewise considered 
means for closer cooperation between 
insurance local boards and credit men’s 
associations. *4 
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Carter Asks Insurance To 
Work Together as a Unit 


Boston, Oct. 3.— National councillors 
and agents from the Middle Western 
territory held a well attended meeting 

the Hotel Statler here this morning, 
with George W. Carter of Detroit, one 
éf the biggest figures in the production 
field, presiding. He offered the recom- 


GEORGE W. CARTER 


mendation, which was well received, that 


in these critical times there should be 
the closest cooperation between agents 
and companies to insure the public maxi- 
mum insurance service. He said that all 
inter-business disputes should be laid 
aside and the insurance industry work 
together as a solid unit. 

This group went on record as favoring 
restriction of reinsurance by board com- 
panies to members of their own company 
associations, and that reinsurance should 
not be given to non- -board companies and 
non-stock insurers. 

With reference to extended coverage 
the Western agents voiced the opinion 
that when rate reductions are contem- 
plated, the actual premium charge ought 
not to be reduced but the assured’s pro- 
tection broadened. This would retain 
income for the companies and at the 
same time grant wider protection to 
the public. 

On the subject of automobile liability 
and property damage insurance the 
agents favored the idea that families 
with two cars should have a favorable 
differential in rate because there is likely 
to be less exposure per car than in the 
case of two cars owned by different 
families. 

A resolution was passed commending 
the National Association executive com- 
mittee for its excellent work in Wash- 
ington on the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and Social Security problems. 





Boston Claims Honor As 


Birthplace of Insurance 
Boston, Oct. 3—Two speakers pre- 
sented claims that Boston is the birth- 
place of American insurance and the 
American Agency System in talks at 
the get-together banquet tonight. They 
were Mayor Maurice J. Tobin of this 
city and President Harvey R. Preston 
of the Massachusetts Association. They 
contended that insurance was offered 
for sale here in the 1720’s, years before 
companies were formed in Philadelphia 
to do an insurance business. 


BAIR AND RAGLAND ILL 

Absentees at the convention include 
Past- President Kenneth H. Bair of 
Greensburg, Pa., convalescing at the New 
York Hospital following an operation, 
and Stuart H. Ragland of Richmond, 
Va., president of the Virginia associa- 
tion, confined to his heme recovering from 
an attack of pneumonia. The executive 
committee wired them messages of cheer. 








Twelve Out of 18 Living 


Past-Presidents Attending 
Oct. 3.—Twelve out of eigh- 
teen living past-presidents of the Na- 
tional Association are attending the con- 
vention here. Heading the veterans is 
George D. Markham of St. Louis, who 
was president from 1900 to 1902. He 
has a Summer home in New Hampshire 
and came here from that place. Next 
is E. M. Allen, now executive vice- 
president, the National Surety Corp. in 
New York, but formerly an agent in 
Helena, Ark. He served as president 
from 1917 to 1919. 

The other past-presidents and the year 
of their election are as follows:. Frank 
R. Bell, Charleston, W. Va., 1923; Cliff 
C. Jones, Kansas City, 1925; Frank L. 
Gardner, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 1926; W. 
Eugene Harrington, Atlanta, Ga., 1927; 
William B. Calhoun, Milwaukee, Wis., 
1931; Charles L. Gandy, Birmingham, 
Ala., 1932; Allan I. Wolff, Chicago, 1933; 
Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, Mass., 1934; 
W. Owen Wilson, Richmond, Va., 1936, 
and Charles F. Liscomb, Duluth, Minn., 
1937. It is possible that Clyde B. Smith, 
Lansing, Mich., 1929, may arrive here 
before the convention ends. 


Boston, 


FINE ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM 


Boston, Oct. 3—The Boston Insur- 
ance Co. and its advertising manager, 
Ray C. Dreher, are being generously 


complimented tonight for the excellent 
entertainment staged at the get-together 
banquet. The company, and its asso- 
ciate, the Old Colony, contributed this 
part of the evening program, with Mr. 
Dreher in charge of selection of enter- 
tainers. 

Introduction of those on the dais was 
conducted in a novel manner. A large 
oval picture frame effect was placed on 
the stage at the end of the ballroom. 
With the hall darkened and a spotlight 
thrown upon the frame, as each man 
was introduced he stepped forward into 
the frame, becoming for a brief moment 
a living portrait. 





Chairmen of Committees 


Boston, Oct. 3.—Eastern agents were 
named to head the important resolutions 
and nominations committees. Russell M. 
L. Carson, Glens Falls, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the New York State Association, 
is chairman of the resolutions commit- 
tee, while A. B. White, Keene, N. H., 
national councillor of the New Hamp- 
shire Association, heads the nominations 
committee. 


Massachusetts Bonding Host 


Boston, Oct. 5.—The Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance was host last eve 
ning to all at the convention at a New 
England shore dinner in the ballroom 
of the Statler. The dinner was pre- 
ceded by a large cocktail party given 
by President T. J. Falvey and followed 
by elaborate entertainment. Each guest 
received a fine illustrated souvenir pro- 
gram on historical Boston and Massa- 
chusetts. 


GIVE BOSTON TEA PARTY 

Boston, Oct. 5.—The past-presidents’ 
dinner tonight, with Charles F. Liscomb, 
Duluth, presiding, was followed by the 
convention’s Boston Tea Party in the 
Statler. Entertainment was provided by 
the Metropolitan male chorus of sixty, 
attired in street costumes of 1770, with 
special soloists. Dancing followed, with 
emphasis on the square dances of the 
period. A New Hampshire orchestra 

called off’ the figures. 


FIRE DEP’T DEMONSTRATION 

Boston, Oct. 5.—The Boston Fire De- 
partment and Boston Protective Depart- 
ment put on an elaborate demonstration 
of fire fighting apparatus and salvage 
work outside the Statler Hotel this noon. 




















We Welcome The 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS 


As the agents of the National Association 
assemble in Boston for their annual con- 
vention, the London & Lancashire Group 
extends a welcoming hand. We appreciate 
your co-operation during the past year. 
May your organization continue to grow 
in numbers and in service to the public. 
The future of the business depends upon 


fo Vw England 


hands. 


you—we are eouiues that it is in capable 


Before you leave for your ho:mes, you 
should visit Hartford, the insurance cen- 
ter of the United States. 
the latch-string out and a hearty reception 
at our offices, 20 Trinity Street, opposite 
the State Capitol. 


You will find 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE GROUP 
The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. 


Orient Insurance Company 
Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 


Safeguard Insurance Company of New York 


Standard Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. (Fire Department) 


London & Lancashire Indemnity Company of America 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS — RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
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Undeveloped Market Exists for 
Non-Ownership Automobile Cover 


W. T. Ashby of Newark, N. J., Gives Clear Picture of Cover- 
age, Reasons for It, and Potential Market; Newer 
Endorsements Offer Premium Opportunities 


William T. Ashby, 


the Century Indemnity in Newark, N. J., 


eave those attending the insurance mer 
chandising Wednesday afte 
noon a better appreciation of the poten 


session 


tial production possibilities in non-own 
ership automobile liability insurance, an 
important coverage not widely under 
stood, Mr. Ashby, with the skill of an 
expert, presented a complete picture of 
this line—the reasons for it, the cover 
age and the market—emphasizing in so 
doing that despite the 62% in premiums 
for non-ownership automobile insurance 
in the past five years that it has been 
sold to only a small proportion of those 
who need it. 

Explaining the reasons for the cover 
age, Mr. Ashby said: “Non-ownership 
insurance legal 
dam- 


automobile insures the 
liability of a named insured for 
ages for bodily injury or for property 
damage arising out of the use, by an- 
other, of an automobile, a trailer or a 
semi-trailer which is not owned in whole 
or in part, or registered in the name 


of, a named insured. 
Law Originated 2,000 Years Ago 
“The law which imposes such liability 
upon a named insured is that part of 


the law of master and servant concern 
master’s responsibility to third 


ing a 

persons for the acts of his servant. That 
law is aptly expressed by the legal 
maxim ‘respondeat superior,’ which 
means ‘let the superior answer.’ It ts 


not new law. It originated more than 
two thousand years ago, and since then 
the law appears to have been, at differ- 
ent times, about the same in all coun 
tries, changing from time to time to 
accommodate itself to the changed con- 
ditions of employment. 

“At first the law made a master liable 
for the acts of his slave. Later, it made 
him liable also for the acts of members 
of his household (which included all 
those to whom he had extended hos- 
pitality for three successive nights). In 
the seventeenth century, on account of 
expanding commercial life, there came 
into existence those persons whom we 
know as employes and as agents, and 
they, also, were declared by law to be 
servants. It follows that, if the named 
insured is legally liable for the results 
»f the use, by another, of an automobile, 
there must exist between him and the 
user the relation of master and servant.” 


Present-Day Interpretation 

A fair statement of the law today, in 
Mr. Ashby’s judgment, is that “a master 
is liable for the tort of his servant com- 
mitted within the scope of the servant's 
employment, even though the master was 
ignorant thereof, and the servant, in 
committing it, exceeded his actual au- 
thority or disobeyed the express instruc- 
tions of his master.” 

Mr. Ashby provided many pertinent 
definitions and explanations of various 
associated coverages and _ continued: 
“Sometimes it is difficult, because of the 
conditions of employment and the prac- 
tices of the parties, to distinguish be- 
tween a servant and an independent 
contractor. What the relation of the 
parties is depends more upon their prac- 
tices than upon any contract that may 
exist between them. 

“There seem to be put two defenses 
available against claims for damages 
arising out of the use by another of an 


general agent of 


automobile not owned, ete., by the de- 
fendant. (1) That at the time the tort 
was committed the automobile was not 
used for the defendant’s purpose. (2) 
That the user of the automobile was an 
independent contractor.” 


What Is Insured 


How this subject is of most interest 
to the business producer was presented 
in the following part of Mr. Ashby’s 
address: 

“A named insured who owns five or 
more automobiles which are licensed an 
described in his policy at the effective 
date of his policy, has insured his lia 
bility for bodily injury and property 
damage caused by automobile accidents, 
with the exceptions which T shall enu- 
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merate, provided there is attached to 
the policy these endorsements: automo- 
bile fleet endorsement; hired automobile 
endorsement; employers’ non-ownership 
endorsement—blanket. The exceptions 
are: 

What Is Not Insured 

“The use of his automobile for pur- 
poses other than those stated in the 
policy. It is the duty of the agent to 
ascertain the possible uses of the auto- 
mobiles which he insures, and to see to 
it that such use is so stated in the 
policy that no question will ever arise 
concerning lack of coverage on account 
of use. 

“The use, with the named insured’s 
knowledge, of non-owned automobiles 
for prohibited purposes. It is the duty 
of the agent to tell his insured what 
those prohibited purposes are. 

“The regular and frequent use by em- 
ployes of commercial type non-owned 
automobiles under conditions that do not 
bring them under the hired car endorse- 
ment. It is usually possible for an 
agent to arrange with his company fo~ 
a special endorsement to take care of 
this possibility in those instances where 
it is considered at all probable that em- 
ployes may use commercial type non- 
owned automobiles to an extent that 
would be considered frequent and regu- 





become great. 


Convention. 





[* these troublous days of violent change 
and of assaults upon the existing order, 
it is refreshing to contemplate a thoroughly 
American organization such as The National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


Quick to anticipate and provide for the re- 
quirements of sound progress, the Associa- 
tion yet resists and opposes ill-considered or 
rash methods which attack the basic prin- 
ciples on which our Country has grown and 


It has been an honor and a great pleasure 
to participate in extending Boston's hospi- 
tality to the members of the Association in 


LASSACHUSETIS BONDING” INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, PRESIDENT 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Casualty Insurance 
Throughout the United States 











.imbursement. 


Continental by R.M.G., Inc, 


WILLIAM T. ASHBY 


lar, even without the knowledge of the 
employer. 

“rhe use of commercial type automo- 
biles by truckmen. 

“Independent contractor’s endorse- 
ment extends such insurance as is af- 
forded by the policy to apply to the in- 
terest of the named insured with re- 
spect to the operation or use of any 
automobile, motorcycle, or trailer con- 
tracted for by the named insured and 
used in his business as stated in the 
policy provided: 

“That neither the named insured nor 
any of his employes exercise supervision 
or control over the operation of such 
automobile, and 

“That the owner of such automobile 
is an independent contractor, with re- 
spect to the use and operation of such 
automobiles and retains the exclusive 
right to supervise, control, and com- 
mand the use and operation of them. 

“The exclusions § are: Automobiles 
owned by employes of the named in- 
sured who are paid a specific operating 
allowance of any kind. Automobiles 
owned in whole or in part, or registered 
in the name of, partners or officers of 
the named insured.” 

Much More Could Be Written 

Visualizing the market for non-own- 
ership automobile insurance Mr. Ashby 
said: “Few responsible insureds would 
operate an automobile without adequate 
insurance. It is probable that an analy- 
sis of most risks would reveal that the 
number of non-owned automobiles for 
which they are accountable, is larger 
than the number of automobiles which 
they own. It is believed that an under- 

(Continued on Page 46) 


Calvin F. How 


(Continued from Page 34) 
and said, “On second thought I'll keep 
it another year anyway.” 

A few weeks later I had a call from 
St. Luke’s Hospital asking me to come 
and see him. He was in a great deal 
of pain from two broken ankles, and 
our conversation was not long. He 
merely asked if his accident insurance 
was in force and if I would do what 
was necessary for him. Later I learned 
that in a nightmare, probably due to 
worry, as his home and family were 
being threatened by anonymous notes, 
he dreamed that a bomb had _ been 
thrown into his room. It was so real 
that he got out of bed and jumped out 
of his window on the second floor and 
called for his family to escape from 
the house. We paid him over a thou- 
sand dollars weekly indemnity. I learned 
afterwards that his hospital bill was 
$244.95, special nurses $84.50, doctor bills 
$263, total $596.45. He mentioned that 
he wished he had spent the small addi- 
tional premium to purchase medical re- 
I would have been on 
the spot if I had not offered it to him 
and urged him to buy it. 
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THE STEAK 
THAT COST 


Yes, it sounds like 
a lot of money 
for a 
3 pound steak 


UT it was not the weight of 
the steak ... it was the weight 
of the butcher’s boy on a half- 
rotted board that made medical 
bills and damages run into four 
figures. 
ca e e 
Who pays?... And, by the way, who 
would pay if such an accident oc- 
curred on your property? 
a e ‘@ 
In this case, the insurance com- 
pany took care of the bills. A 
Public Liabiiity Policy—taken out 
on the advice of a local agent rep- 
resenting capital stock compa- 
nies—relieved the owner of the 





















property of all financial loss as 


well as months of worry. 
o e e 

Four out of five people wisely buy 
their insurance from local agents 
or brokers of capital stock com- 
panies. Such agents and brokers 
know local conditions. They are 
in a position to study your indi- 
vidual needs. They can give you 
immediate service in keeping your 
policies up-to-date or in telling 
you what to do in event of loss. 


em 


There are other important ad- 
vantages in having your insurance 
with capital stock companies. 
Your policy is backed by a paid-in 
capital and surplus. You can never 
become liable for assessment. 
* > e 

This advertisement is one of a series 
by the Aetna Fire Group to acquaint 
the public with the advantages of 
purchasing insurance through local 
agents and brokers of capital stock 
insurance companies. 


Don’t Guess About Insurance—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


JETNA FIRE GROUP CE 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


SAN FRANCISCO CHARLOTTE, N. € 
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Columnistic Impressions of Convention 


Ly Spencer Welton 


Pe ripatetic Vice-President 


Boston, Mass. 


Convention Headquarters 


Boston, sometimes called the Athens 
of the New World, cordially and enthusi- 
astically places its cultural, historical and 
convivial resources at the disposal of the 
delegates to the forty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the National 
Agents. * * * In the process 


Association of 
Insurance 
hospitality and acting as 
many old residents are getting 
acquaintance 


of proffering 
euides, 
a first-hand and first-time 
with landmarks and points of interest 
they have been intending to look up all 
their lives. * * * Travel is broadening— 
for the home town provincials. 

Judge Miller (if not the alter ego of 
General Counsel Walter H. Bennett then 
his fully adequate “stand in”) arrives 
well ahead of the executive committee 
to consider, approve and expedite the 
general plan of the convention, which 
promises to be one of the largest in the 
history of the Association. * * * = fa- 
¢ility with which minv hundreds of vis- 
itors, arriving almost tHe enameled are 
established in hotels is a distinct tribute 
to the organizing ability of Chairman 
Herbert A. Kneeland (the John C. Paige 
& Co. executive) and his associates on 
the hotel committee. Many delegates, 
remembering sundry past unhappy ex- 
periences, are in favor of making this 
committee permanent. * * * 

Happy Time For E. J. Cole and Gladys 

This is a happy time for Past Presi- 
dent Edwin J. Cole of Fall River, for 
no man has been more faithful than he 
in representing New England at state 
and national conventions wherever held. 
Now the mountain has come to. Mahom- 
et and he is chairman of the Reception 
Committee. His brief illness happily only 
that. 

Miss Gladys Cole, who has so long and 
with perfect graciousness and poise fille 
the role of official hostess for her father, 
reflects that her enjoyment of the S 
Paul convention last Fall was lessened 
by the news of the destruction. wrought 
to Fall River and the Cole home when 
Both were swept by big hurricane. and 
crosses her fingers to ward off a mete- 
ovr logical encore. * * * 

President William Menn of Los An- 
geles began having exciting experiences 
many years ago and at an early age, but 
it is doubtful if any seemed more so 
than his entry into the Hotel Sta‘ler 
with the aid of the Boston Fire Depart 
ment, the Boston Police Department and 
a military band, all of which assisted the 
Iecal reception committee in welcoming 
President Menn when he arrived here. 
** * 

The dinner at the Harvard Club Sat- 
urday evening, September 30, given in 
honor of the executive committee, the 
advisory committee in Massachusetts and 
chairmen of local committees and their 
ladies was notable for several reasons, 
but particularly because it was the first 
time in the history of the club that it 
had been made available for a dinner of 
that 5 gee when ladies were present. 
* * * The sight-seeing tour of Boston 
and environs phe afternoon was fol- 
lowed by a buffet supper at the Dedham 
Polo and Country Club. * * * It is not 
extreordinary that Charles H. Watkins 
of the nationally known Obrion, Rus- 
sell Agency should have functioned splen- 
didly as chairman of the entertainment 
committee since he has served for the 
past decade in a similar capacity for the 


Harvard Club of Boston of which he is 
also a governor. * * * 
The Harvey Prestons and Louis 
Hoffmanns 

I)'d yeu know that Harvey Preston of 
Springfield, president of the Massachu- 
setts Association and a general chairman 
of the Boston convention committee, 


heads an. agency which annually gives. 


the Travelers Insurance Co. the biggest 
premium volume in casualty lines it re- 
ceives from any point in the United 
States and Canada, excepting only New 
York City and Chicago? * * * Mrs. 
Harvey Preston, who is as_ unaffected 
as she is pulchritudinous, frequently 
stars in amateur theatricals, her prefer- 
ence being for musical comedies in which 
her specialty, tap-dancing, may be spot- 
ted. * * 

Louis ae of the big John C. 
Paige agency, not content with having 
been largely responsible for bringing the 
convention to Boston, is and for some 
months past has been doing yeoman 
service as vice-chairman of the Boston 
general committee. The attractive lady 
who shares his triumphs and presides 
over his household and who at the Holly- 
wood mid-year meeting contributed much 
by her presence, is again active, this 
time as a member of the ladies’ enter- 
tainment committee. * * * Note of inevi- 
tability—Louis Hoffmann, Jr., and Har- 


ersonalities At Boston 


vey Preston, Jr., each now at the teeth- 
ing stage of development and each, ac- 
cording to his sire, the most extraordi- 
nary infant extant in New England, will 
be numbered among the next generation 
of insurance men, or else ogling 

Lino Sertel, who with his partner, T. 
D. Reducka, ‘so delightfully entertained 
association key men and sundry other 
guests at lunch at the exclusive Mivmi 
Beach Surf Club last Spring, is cordially 
welcomed for himself, but deep, genuine 
regret is expressed at the unavoidahle 
absence of the beauteous and accom- 
plished Mrs. Sertel, she being engaged 
ot this writing with the publication of a 
book. -s'9 

The tall and robust Lorren Garlichs of 

Joseph, Mo., chairman of the fire 

prevention committee, is big enough and 
capable enough to fill any void except 
that caused by the absence of the gra- 
cious lady who shares his domestic life 
and who, through the years, has won 
many fast friends among convention reg- 
ulars. * * * 

Bartlett Greene and His Van Dyke 

Bartlett Greene, advertising manager, 
American Agency Bulletin, is the only 
insurance newspaper man recalled who 
has worn a Van Dyke beard as long as 
he has been in the business. It’s almost 
three decades ago that he became sec- 
retary of a New Jersey automobile tire 
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Great Lakes Casualty 
Company 








SPENCER WELTON 


manufacturing company, of which this 
reporter was president. * — 

Past President Cliff C. Jones of Kan- 
sas City, who is now president of the 
National Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Agents, wins general approval by 
bringing to Boston two lovely ladies— 
Mrs. Jones, the noted equestrienne, and 
her friend, Mrs. Adams, the equally cel- 
ebrated contract bridge expert. * * * 

It must seem strange to Charles Bur- 
ras of Chicago, president of Joyce & 
Co., and secretary treasurer, National 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents, to attend a series of banquets 
without presiding over at least one of 
them, he being a dean of toastmasters 
of the insurance fraternity. The gra- 
cious lady vy. ho accompanies him and who 
continues to be your correspondent’s fa- 
vorite person, welcomes the rare oppor- 
tunity to dine at the same table with 
her husband on an occasion like this. 


J. G. Yost Doing Fine Job 


It is stated, and the record seems to 
prove, that John G. Yost, vice-president, 
American Bonding Co. of Baltimore, is 
doing an unusually fine job as produc- 
tion head of that company. No feminine 
visitor is more genuinely welcomed by 
convention “old guard” than Mrs. Yost, 
whose white hair and youthful face at- 
tract attention in any gathering. * * * 


National Councillor Donald G. Goldsmith ' 


of San Diego, Cal., is on familiar ground 
here since he was born a “State of 
Maine Yankee,” and probably would have 
remained one if a serious illness in his 
boyhood had not sent him to southern 
California in search of his health, which 
it is needless to add he found, along 
with substantial business success. * * * 

Universal regret expressed at the seri- 
ous illness which keeps Past President 
Kenneth Bair and Virginia Association 
President Stuart Ragland respectively in 
hospitals at New York City and Rich- 
mond, Va. All glad to know that both 
invalids are convalescing rapidly. * * * 

Chicago’s Mrs. Lillian Herring proves 
that pronounced good looks are not in- 
compatible with efficiency as secretary 
of the Illinois Association. 
R. Lanagan of Denver, Col., president 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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AUTOMOBILE | 
PREMIUMS 


> 
Mf you were going cwcy from home for a month's . would you lock 
nearly all the deors or windows~-cr would you lock of them? 


ste patching up a rowboat before going on a fishing trip, would 


up all the holes but one? 





In both cases the answers are obvious. You would do a complete job so 
that your protection would be as nearly complete as you could make ft 


Why pot. then, exercise the same care in insuring your automobile? 


For little more than the cost of Automobile insurance which aflords but 
partic! protection, you can have the lar-reaching coverage described 
within, a policy which protects you ALL the way. 


You might, perhaps, safely drive a car of the model of severca! years ago 
—but you can hardly afford to depend upon the limited Automobile 
insurance coverage which was then available and wi:ich he since been 
superseded by this modern. streamlined “Comprehensive” policy, 








Bor bull part: 3~—withc ut cost or obligation —r Mura the accomponying 
card (no po: stamp required) or call us on the ‘phone. 
Very truly yours, 
AGENTS AND 
COMPAN 
IMPRINT HERE 
« * 
Enclosure 4 
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GLASS BREAKAGE y, 


PROTECTION ALL THE WAY 


Regardless of where you travel in you car perhaps less obvious, are frequent 
ot ct the care which you exercise in quardir> curses of loss Windstorm Explosion, Riot 
the value it represents, unavoidable hazards Flood Rail, Gloss Breakage, Earthquake, 
are kkely to appear unexpectedly along the /andalsm 

woy 


To assist them in 


the development of 





Comprehensive Au- 
tomobile coverage, ee 


Royal-Liverpool 






















insurance coverage against loss or damage 
Teary 10 Tour car—coventige which protects you 
cll the way”—is available under the “Com 
prehensive” policy—together with the op- 
tiona! inclusion. at moderate additional cost 
ot the Collision hasard. one of the most tro 
quent ccuses cf loss 
The hazards of Fire and Theft are, ot course 
ncluded 


Se clso are many other hasards which, 


in short, with reasonable etceptions our 
Comprehensive’ Automobile policy, with 
Collision endoreemeri attached covers 
against practically all risks—gives you pro- 
tection ALL the woy—and for little “more 
than the cost of outdated, limited forma of 
insurance. 

Can you atlord to be satistied with less? 


Mo: the reply card, or ‘phone, and youll 
tnd us ready to serve you—with information 
or with protection, whicoever you may want 











Not an enclosure or 





agents have, among 
other sales helps, 
the unusual mail 
presentation here 


pictured, 


“stuffer,” but a dramatized and personal- 


ized 4-page letter, it arrests the prospect’s attention with a 


“road-map” of this policy's many features and puts him in a 


receptive mood for personal solicitation. 


PRODUCTION. 





For a wide variety of coverages Royal-Liverpool agents have 
the benefit of educational helps and merchandising methods 


that assist them to break through sales obstacles to INCREASED 


May we tell you more about the production facilities which make 


it profitable for agents to represent Royal-Liverpool Companies? 





ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY * BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD * CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA * THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. ® THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY * FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY * ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY * STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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J. W. Downs Gives Intimate Picture 
Of Massachusetts Compulsory Law 


Having lived through eleven years of 
intimate experience with the Massachu- 
setts compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance law John W. Downs, general 
counsel, Insurance Federation of Massa- 
chusetts, was in a stragetic position to 
give the National Association in its 
Thursday afternoon convention session a 
first-hand estimate of the law. In 
theory compulsory automobile insurance 
is desirable—no one can dispute the fact. 
But Mr. Downs maintained that “the 
cure is worse than the disease.” He 
brought out the fact that premium rates 
since 1927 when the law became effec- 
tive have increased 22.73%; that the 
top commission paid to producers on 
compulsory insurance policies is now 
12% compared with 25% prior to the en- 
actment of this law. As to the acci- 
dent record under the law, he gave the 
following comparative figures, obtained 
from the motor vehicle registrar’s offi- 
cial report, to give an accurate picture 
of a percentage increase or decrease 
from 1926, the year before the law be- 
came operative, to 1938, the last figures 
available : 

Registrar’s Revealing Figures 
1926 1938 % 


Registrations ..838,111 1,009,882 20.49 increase 
Fatalities ...... 681 622 8.66 decrease 
Injuries ....... 25,351 47,757 88.38 increase 
Collisions 27,436 40,188 46.47 increase 


Mr. Downs then stated that in 1927 
there were 40,651 claims made against 
the insurance companies, compared with 


71,783 in 1937, an increase of 76.58%. 


Killed: 1927 1938 % 
Pedestrians by 
rr 421 353 16.15 decrease 


Occupants o f 


re 182 215 18.13 increase 
In,ured: 
Pedestrians by 
autos ...... 15,365 10,920 28.92 decrease 
Occupants of 
autos ...... 14,629 34,860 138.29 increase 


For Uniform Safety Responsibility Law 

Mr. Downs is convinced that automo- 
bile accidents will never be entirely 
eliminated but he is certain that they 
can be materially reduced by the adop- 
tion in Massachusetts of the uniform 
motor vehicle safety responsibility act, 
with the addition of two important 
amendments which were a part of the 
b‘ll filed under the initiative petition in 
1937. These amendments provided (1) 
that a hearing be held by the proper 
authorities to determine and fix the re- 
sponsibility in every automobile acci- 
dent where a person is killed or in- 
jured, and (2) that the negligent opera- 
tor or operators be required to estab- 
lish financial responsibility in the form 
of an insurance policy in an admitted 
company in Massachusetts in the 
amounts of $5/10,000, or than the negli- 
gent operator be obliged to immediately 
make a deposit of cash or securities in 
an amount sufficiently large to take care 
of a probable judgment which might be 
later obtained in a court of competent 
jurisdiction. Upon failure to do either 
of these things, the registration and the 
driver’s license of the person held prob- 
ably responsible at the preliminary hear- 
ing should be suspended forthwith and 
the privilege of operating a car on the 
highways of Massachusetts should be 
denied until the party held probably re- 
sponsible had either settled his claim or 
obtained a defendant’s verdict in our 
courts. 


Sees Public Reconciled to Law 
Human nature being what it is Mr. 
Downs said the ‘attitude of the general 


DOWNS 


JOHN W. 


public of the state toward the compul- 
sory law is that “as long as we have 
it on our books, and unless the rates 
are increased, we are reconciled to ac- 
cept present conditions.” Said the 
speaker: “They do not realize what it 
would mean to them individually if the 
number of persons killed and maimed on 
our highways were substantially reduced 
and fraudulent and exaggerated claims 
were eliminated, as this would reflect 
greater safety on the highways and a 
much lower insurance premium which 
they would be called upon to pay. 

“If the negligent operator were penal- 
ized it would do much to change the 
present attitude of the people in this 
commonwealth, which is that if they 
were involved in an automobile acci- 
dent, however slight, it is an open sea- 
son on insurance companies 365 days of 
the year, and that it means nothing to 
the operator but that some company will 
pay the bills.” 

Arguments Against the Law’s Spread 

Mr. Downs put up some strong argu- 
ments against the adoption of a com- 
pulsory automobile insurance law out- 
side of his own state. He was certain 
that “it will be impossible, under our 
system of government in the United 
States, for any state to adopt such a 
law without experiencing conditions 
similar to those existing in Massachu- 
setts for the past eleven years.” 

Among his observations on these con- 
ditions are the following: (1) Practical- 
ly every newspaper in the common- 
wealth, with one exception, the Boston 
Transcript, in its news columns and edi- 
torials had supported this law as a 
safety measure. It is interesting to note 
the change in the attitude of these same 
newspapers six years later, after four 
years’ experience with this law. 

(2) The Appeal Board, saturated with 
politics, has missed a golden opportunity 
to be the one outstanding means of 
making the Massachusetts compulsory 
automobile liability insurance law a safe- 
ty measure by using its authority to 
deprive an automobile owner of com- 
pulsory insurance if his previous acts 
had demonstrated him to be a menace 
on the highways. 

Failure of Mutual Companies 

(3) From January 1, 1926, to Decem- 
ber 30, 1937, there were eleven mutual 
casualty companies organized and 
chartered to write automobile liability 
insurance in Massachusetts. Today 
there is but one of these companies still 
doing business. 

The 1939 legislature appointed a new 
recess committee to investigate the cir- 
cumstances under which these ten mu- 





tual liability insurance companies were 
organized and the manner in which they 
conducted their business. 

(4) The people of Massachusetts have 
become claim-minded as a result of the 
common impression that every automo- 
bile operated upon its highways is in- 
sured at least up to $5/10,000 and that 
if they are hit they are entitled to 
collect. 

(5) To date there has never been an 
opportunity for the people of Massachu- 
setts to register their approval or dis- 
approval of this law in a state-wide poll. 

In 1937 an initiative petition was spon- 
sored by the Boston Automobile Club 
to submit the question of the repeal of 
compulsory insurance and the substitu- 
tion of a financ‘al responsibility law in 
this commonwealth to the voters at the 
state election in 1938. Although it re- 
quired only 20,000 signatures as the ini- 
tial step, 29,000 people signed this origi- 
nal petition to the legislature to repeal 
this law and substitute a financial re- 
sponsibility law. The legislature reject- 
ed this petition and the opposition to 
this change made itself manifest by the 
lawyers in the legislature, supported by 
a large mutual liability insurance com- 
pany which desires to retain this law. 


—= 


Result of Virginia Resident 
Agent Law Appeal Awaited 


Boston, Oct. 2—The National Asso- 
ciation executive committee will take no 
further steps in the direction of formu- 
lating a recommended resident agent 
and countersignature law until the 
United States Supreme Court has passed 
upon the appeal from the Virginia de- 
cision now being taken by thirty-four 
casualty companies and several branch 
offices. The committee feels that there 
is nothing definite to be accomplished 
until after a final determination of the 
issues involved by the highest court in 
the land. 

Termination of the litigation in the 
Federal District Court of Virginia 
brought the question of the possibility 
of a uniform act before the executive 
committee here. A year ago at St. Paul 
the committee was asked to study the 
question to see if it would be possible 
to work out with other parties in inter- 
est a uniform law. A good deal of in- 
vestigation has been done during the 
last year but in view of the decision of 
the companies to appeal the committee 
decided it would not be wise to develop 
the matter further at this time. 





Short Course Educational Plan 
Held Successful and Satisfactory 


Strong support for insurance educa- 
tional efforts of all types was given by 
L. P. McCord of Florida, chairman of 
the committee on publicity and educa- 
tion, in his report to the convention. He 
commended efforts of state associations 
and local boards and suggested to the 
officers of the National Association “that 
the matter of promoting a nat’on-wide 
educational program and guiding its fu- 
ture course is both a weighty responsi- 
bility and a great opportunity meriting 
their very serious consideration.” 

In ‘improving the educational facilities 
the state universities have given prac- 
tical cooperation and have rendered in- 
valuable aid, Mr. McCord said: 

“No well defined or acknowledged 
standard of procedure has so far been 
developed. The size of the individual 
state and of its population, the number 
and location of agents, the interest and 
judgment of the officers of the state as- 
sociations and local boards and many 
other factors enter into the different 
kinds of educational work that has been 
undertaken. It appears to be a reason- 
able conclusion, however, that of all the 
plans tried up to the present time, the 
most satisfactory, popular and successful 
one, although not the most thorough, has 
been the holding of a short course school 
in cooperation with a state or other uni- 





LONDON ASSURANCE PAPER 


Boston, Oct. 3—The London Assur- 
ance Group is publishing a daily four- 
page bulletin on convention activities, 
called the Convention Reporter. Assist- 
ing in preparation of this journal and 
representing the group here are Execu- 
tive General Agent Walter Meiss, Gen- 
eral Agent Russon G. Ganner, Adver- 
tising Manager Ralph W. Bugli, Inland 
Marine Manager Kenneth J. Bidwell and 
State Agents Frank E. Walls and A. 
H. Stafford. 





RIEDER N. J. DINNER HOST 

Boston, Oct. 3—Raymond F. Rieder, 
secretary of the Continental, was host 
to the New Jersey agents’ delegation 
at a dinner last night at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel. He is a resident of New 
Jersey and formerly state agent in that 
field. Short talks were made by Presi- 
dent Theodore S. Brown of the New 
Jersey Association and by Mrs. Ada 
V. Doyle, president of the Insurance 
Women of New Jersey. 


versity for a period of from three and a 
half to four days. 

“This intens‘ve training may well be 
followed during the year by extension 
classes lasting two hours each night for 
five nights in the towns throughout the 
state where as many as fifteen or more 
persons may be interested. Among your 
committee the consensus is that at a 
very early date developments will come 
‘to augment the work of the present 
short course school. Some of them will 
in all probability result in courses of 
longer duration with classes divided on 
the basis of interest groups for at least 
a number of the periods each day. Ex- 
periments along this line are in prospect 
for the coming year. Certainly presen- 
tation of the subjects studied should be 
thorough and the standards of educa- 
tional attainment elevated as rapidly as 
possible.” 


Wm. T. Ashby Talk 


(Continued from Page 42) 





standable presentation of the subject 
would result in many additional policies 
being written. 

“Some of the newer endorsements of- 
fer opportunities for increased premiums. 

“The drive - other - cars - endorsement 
should be attractive to those who, while 
away from home, have occasion to drive 
automobiles which they do not own. 
Some of them who carry samples may 
have frequent occasion to operate com- 
mercial automobiles. 

“Drive-other-private-passenger auto- 
mobiles —limited form —joint owners, 
partners or officers of corporations en- 
dorsemeat would probably be purchased 
by most corporations on behalf of their 
officers if the subject were presented to 
them. 

Covernment Workers 

“The non-ownership government em- 
ployes endorsement can be offered to a 
large number of prospects. Many city, 
county, state and Federal employes use 
government-owned cars. The courts 
have held that these employes are per- 
sonally responsible for the results of 
accidents occurring while the automo- 
bile is being used otherwise than upon 
governmental business. 

“Independent contractors endorsement 
should be attractive to shippers by 
motor carriers—whether contract car- 
riers or common carriers. The best evi- 
dence of the interest of shippers is the 
large number of certificates of insur- 
ance which we are required to issue to 
them.” 
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W. E. Mallalieu 


(Continued from Page 30) 
mental offices, while the remainder of 
approximately seven cents was spent in 
field supervision. 

“Then there are taxes—an item of 
expense which is entirely beyond the 
control of management. Taxes of vari- 
ous sorts during 1938 consumed more 
than five cents of each premium dollar. 

“Taking loss payments to policyholders 
as an example, 332 capital stock fire 
insurance companies in 1938 paid total 
taxes amounting to $11.44 for each $100 
in net losses paid to policyholders. Or 
we might compare taxes to other expense 
factors, such as agents’ commissions, or 
home office salaries. In doing this, we 
find that taxes paid in 1938 amounted to: 

“$18.44 for each $100 paid in agents’ 
commissions ; 

“$23.87 for each $100 of total expenses, 
exclusive of agents’ commissions; 

“$69.50 for each $100 paid in salaries 
of home and departmental office em- 
ployes ; 

“$97.10 for each $100 of miscellaneous 
expenses, including the cost of main- 
taining rating organizations, inspection 
bureaus and many other public functions. 

“In a recent issue of Dun’s Review, 


there appeared an extensive study of 
taxes paid by various lines of industry 
in relation to total sales. It showed, 


among other things, that the industries 


most heavily taxed are the _ tobacco, 
liquor and petroleum industries which 
are subject to heavy excise taxes. But 


excluding these, manufacturers in the 
year 1938 paid average taxes of $3.37 
for each $100 of sales, wholesalers paid 
$1.37, and retailers $2.01. In striking 
contrast to all of those, 332 capital stock 
fire insurance companies paid $5.06 in 
taxes for each $100 in sales, or net pre- 
miums written—nearly twice as much as 
the average paid‘*by other important 
business interests. 

“Why not ask your policyholders if 
they have raised their voices in protest 
at this toll upon their thrift which is 
extracted by the heavy hand of the 
tax gatherer ? 

Average Commission Twenty-five Cents 

“Then there is the item of your com- 
mission. In 1938 an average of twenty- 
five cents out of each premium dollar 
was paid to agents in the form of com- 
missions for services rendered. To the 
casual observer, this item may loom 
large when it is considered in relation 
to other expenditures. The cost of your 
services in 1938 exceeded total manage- 
ment costs, exclusive of taxes, by a 
margin of 25%, and if we add taxes to 
management expenses, agents’ commis- 
sions accounted for 50% of the total 
cost of stock company operations. 

“Certainly the competent agent who 
does his job thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously is worth the compensation he 
receives, and his policyholders would be 
among the first to admit it. 

“Too often the commission which you 
receive is referred to as ‘acquisition cost.’ 
That term is misleading, because a com- 
petent agent’s job has only begun when 
a sale of insurance is made. 

“No intelligent policyholder will be- 
grudge you the commission you receive 
for a job done in that competent man- 
ner, and assuming that you have done 
that kind of a job, why not take your 
policyholders into your confidence, and 
show them what they are getting for 
their money ? 

“Has the claim been made that profits 
derived from the fire insurance business 
are excessive? The National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners has de- 
clared that the fire insurance business 
is entitled to earn an underwriting profit 
of 5%, in addition to 3%, to be set aside 
as a conflagration reserve. During 1938, 
however, 332 capital stock companies 
earned an underwriting profit of only 
4.78%. The complete record of these 
332 companies over a ten-year period 
is not available, but in 1938 one hundred 
leading capital stock companies earned 
an underwriting profit of 5.2%. a figure 
somewhat above the average for all. 

“Assuming that the record for all coin- 
panies was no better than that shown 


by this group, we find an average under- 
writing profit of only 5.9% was earned 
during the ten-year period from 1929- 
1938.” 

In that connection, Mr. Mallalieu con- 
tinued, it should not be overlooked that 
fire losses showed an unprecedented de- 
cline in 1933, and they continued to de- 
cline for the next two years. Had losses 
followed the normal pattern developed 
in previous periods of depression, these 
companies might have shown a loss in- 
stead of a profit on their underwriting 
operations. In 1936 fire losses turned 
up while in 1937 they again declined, 


although they still remained above the 
low established in 1935. In 1938 they 
again showed an increase and the rate 
of increase has been accelerated in 1939, 
thus substantiating the general belief 
of experienced underwriters that the 
lower loss experience in the years men- 
tioned is a temporary phenomenon and 
that, in the interest of sound indemnity, 
drastic revision in premium rates should 
await a stabilization in the trend. 
Meanwhile, rates have declined, he 
sa‘d. If losses incurred during 1938 
had borne a relationship to the amount 
of risk assumed equal only to the aver- 


age of the preceding fifteen years, fifty- 
eight cents out of every fire premium 
dollar would have been required that 
year for the payment of losses. 

“What the future may hold, no one 
can foretell,” he said. “If the upward 
trend in losses now in evidence con- 
tinues merely to the point where losses 
sustained in proportion to risks assumed 
return only to the average of the pre- 
ceding fifteen years, the fire insurance 
business will be confronted with under- 
writing losses far in excess of the mod- 
est profits realized during the past 
decade.” 








@ “SUPERVISION” as applied to watchman 
service can have only one meaning—a continu- 
ous check of the watchman’s patrols at the 
time he is making them, by an outside Central 
Station which automatically discovers and 
immediately investigates patrol interruptions 


when they occur. 


Such supervision provides real protection 
for the watchman and for the property under 
his care, because it assures prompt and appro- 
priate emergency aid at the time it is needed. 
...And many bitter experiences have shown 
that the morning after may be disastrously 


Accident, illness, attack by in- 
truders and other happenings be- 
yond the watchman’s control are 
among the frequent causes of 
abardonment of patrols. 





late to discover that the watchman’s patrols 
were interrupted the night before! 

By keeping the watchman ever alert...by 
aiding or supplanting him when accident or 
illness compels him to abandon his patrols... 
by providing him with convenient means to 


summon organized assistance to cope with any 


emergency...A.D.T. Supervision, during the 
past ten years, has achieved for its users an 
average patrol efficiency of 99.93%, and fire 
loss immunity of 99.96%. 

Write for further information and free de- 
scriptive booklets. 


A.D.T. WATCHMAN SUPERVISORY AND MANUAL FIRE ALARM SERVICE 
Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Boston Convention of Insurance 


Advertising Conference 





“Information Please” by I. A. C. 
Urges Local Agents to Advertise 


The Insurance Advertising Conference 
told the agents assembled at the Na- 
tional Association Convention in Boston 
this week that every agent should do 
some kind of advertising. It brought out 
the fact that advertising does not neces- 
sarily cost the agent much money; it 
recommended that agents tie in with 
their companies’ national advertising pro- 
grams; it urged agents to find out all 
that was available in the way of circu- 
lars, blotters, suggested advertisements 
for local newspapers, posters, house or- 
gans and all the rest. 

All this was not presented in any set 
speech, but by the means of a radio 
program, modeled after the popular 
“Information Please” program of Canada 
Dry. In fact the coopera‘ion of Canada 
Dry and the Mathes Advertising Agency 
was obtained several weeks ago to make 
the program a success. By the question 
and answer method, and with humor to 
break the monotony of their efforts to 
advertise advertising, C. J. Fitzpatrick, 
secretary of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty, tried to “stump the experts” 
and read questions asked by agents 
throughout the country. Answering the 
questions were Robert E. Brown, Jr., 
superintendent of advertising, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety; Arthur D. Grose, 
superintendent of publicity, Employers’ 
Group; W. Leslie Lewis, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Agricultural, 
and Clark W. Smitheman, advertising 
and production manager, Camden Fire. 
Raymond C. Dreher, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Boston Insur- 
ance Co., gave the “commercials” and 
told the audience something about the 
Insurance Advertising Conference and 
how its individual members could be of 
assistance to the individual agent. 

Agents Who Are Missing a Bet 

Agents who are “missing a bet” in- 
cluded the agent who does not use any 
advertising; the agent who orders com- 
pany circulars and never mails them; 
the agent who does not follow up “leads” 
which result from his company’s na- 
tional advertising; the agent who does 
not follow up direct mail advertising with 
a personal call, and the agent who fails 
to do everything in his power to develop 
additional lines of insurance from policy- 
holders already on his books. By using 
the titles of popular songs, the point was 
brought out that advertising associates 
something which is familiar (the song) 
with something not so familiar (the par- 
ticular kind of insurance) and _ that 
agents may use this same psychology in 
selling. 

The “experts” were about perfect in 
identifying company slogans, but were 
almost thrown for a loss when the slo- 
gan “99 and 44/100% pure” was included 
in the list. “That isn’t an insurance 
company—an insurance company is 100% 
pure—that’s Ivory Soap” came back the 
answer. 

When asked “What bothers a man 
selling fire and casualty insurance more 
than anything else?” the “experts” ap- 
parently did not agree. Everything from 
collections to special agents was men- 
tioned. The “teacher” then pointed out 
that the greatest competition which in- 
surance agents have to fight is the com- 
petition offered by the automobile, re- 
frigerator, radio, clothing manufacturer, 
movie theater, and the 1,001 items which 
appeal to every man and woman but 
which may take the money, or some of it, 
which might be spent or should be spent 
for insurance protection. 

Cost of Agents’ Advertising ai 

The assembled agents were reminded 
of the messages which appeared on the 
four display boards, erected by the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, and the 
cast then argued on the exact amount 


2n agent need spend for advertising. As 
low as sixteen cents a week, this amount 
being used for postage, was mentioned 
and they reached the final conclusion 
that if an agent spent that much intelli- 
gently he would become so sold on the 
use of advertising in building business 
that he would automatically increase his 
appropriation. 

President Dreher told his audience 
that “if we have accomplished anything, 
it is that we have taken a step towards 
bringing about a more beneficial rela- 
tionship between the insurance advertis- 
ing man and the agents for. whom he 
prepares advertising in its various 
forms.” He asked that the agents give 
their company advertising men the op- 
portunity to prove that he can be of 
service and help them write more busi- 
ness. 
advertising axioms was well received and 
many a laugh was put in the skit. 





Ad Conference Re-elects 
Officers for Coming Year 


Boston, Oct. 3.—Officers and members 
of the executive committee of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference were re- 
elected, with one exception, at the sev- 
enteenth annual meeting which closed 
at the Hotel Statler here today. Re- 
elected are the following: president, Ray- 
mond C. Dreher, Boston Insurance Co.; 
vice-president, David C. Gibson, Mary- 
land Casualty; secretary-treasurer, Rob- 
ert E. Brown, Jr., Aetna Casualty & 
Surety; members of executive committee 
—E. M. Hunt, Mutual Life; Clark J. 
Fitzpatrick, U. S. Fidelity & ‘Guaranty ; 
Arthur A. Fisk, Prudential of America, 
and W. Leslie Lewis, Agricultural. The 
new member of the executive committee 
is C. W. Van Beynum, Travelers, replac- 
ing H. E.*Taylor, American of Newark. 

Henry H. Putnam, advertising mana- 
ger of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
of Boston, vividly recalls other days at 
this particular meeting of the T.A.C. 
with the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. For some years more than 
twenty years ago he was executive sec- 
retary of the National Association. 

Four past-presidents of the T.A.C. were 
introduced at the annual banquet last 
night, attended by about 600 persons and 
at which the feature speaker was Ray- 


mond Moley, ex-New Dealer, lecturer 
and author. They were Clarence A. 
Palmer, Insurance Co. of North Amer- 


ica: Stanley F. Withe. Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, and Messrs. Fisk and Putnam. 


Hear Radio Advertising Talk 

Boston, Oct. 3.—John H. McNeil, spe- 
cial representative of the National 
Broadcasting Co., addressed the lunch- 
eon meeting today. The title of his 
talk was “Advertising Insurance for In- 
surance,” and the keynote was that ad- 
vertising offers the insurance business 
much the same protection that insurance 
offers business. 

The I.A.C. is distributing to local 
agents at the National Association con- 
vention a booklet explaining how it aims 
to be of service to the producer and 
listing all the fire, casualty and life com- 
panies represented in the Conference. 


TRIBUTE TO H. H. PUTNAM 

Boston, Oct. 3.—President William H. 
Menn of the National Association paid 
a nice tribute to Henry H.. Putnam, 
advertising manager of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life when introducing 
him at the get-together dinner tonight. 
Years ago ‘Mr. Putnam served the 
National Association as executive secre- 
tary. He established the American 
Agency Bulletin in 1903 and continued 
with the association until 1918. 








The novel presentation of these: 


Newspaper Man Calls 
Insurance Badly Sold 


DOESN’T BLAME THE AGENTS 





Believes Present Printed Messages Too 
Much on Background Discussion 
Order; Public Uninformed 





Kenneth Collins, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager, New York Times, who was 
scheduled as speaker on the program of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference in 
annual session in Boston, October 2, on 
Advertising and Selling Insurance, Under 
Present Conditions, was unable to be 
present. His paper was read by George 
W. Oakes of the New York Times. He 
believes that “insurance is badly sold to 
the people of this country. Not badly 
sold by the man who finally gets into 
another man’s office. That man is usu- 
ally a superior individual with superior 
training and equipment. But badly sold 
through the vehicle of advertising, a 
vehicle which is now accepted by the 
most conservative bankers, investment 
houses and counselors in the field of 
finance, as being a substantial and com- 
pletely indispensable tool of business.” 

Mr. Collins referred to the difficulty 
agents have in obtaining interviews with 
prospects and asked “Why is the insur- 
ance agent so suspicious? What more 
important field is there in the whole 
structure of American enterprise than 
insurance? People cling to their insur- 
ance with more tenacity than to any 
other possession. Once a man owns 
insurance, he does everything within his 
power to keep it. 

Public Knows Too Little 

“But too few people own insurance or 
own enough kinds of insurance to real- 
ize the comfort and _ reassurance it 
brings. They know too little about how 
it actually works and what can be done 
with it. They also know too little about 
what the agent really does. If the av- 
erage man knew as much about insur- 
ance as about other things he buys, 
much of the resistance to the insurance 
representative would disappear. 

“T feel sure that, if the insurance 
business considered that its annual rev- 
enue was just that of its premium re- 
ceipts, and spent even a minute fraction 
of 1%, it would be the most important 
advertiser in the world. 

“T am of the belief that such adver- 
tising as you’re now doing, while ad- 
mirable, is for the most part still in the 
realm of what I call background dis- 
cussion. In the first place, it isn’t pre- 
sented often enough or in enough pub- 
lications. But, more important, it lacks 
the final clinching, hard-boiled, ‘down-to- 
earth kind of supplemental advertising 
that helps the insurance salesman to 
close the deal. 

Present Challenge 

“Advertising has become an insistent 
day-to-day selling agent. Insurance has 
a right to take on this selling aspect. 
There comes a time in the life of every 
salesman when he really has to sell 
something. I say that because I feel it 
is the present challenge to insurance ad- 


vertising. It should begin to have some 
urgency. It should begin to have the 
note of ‘let’s get together today’ that 


is so important in the business of selling 
anything. TI am convinced that with 
team-work between the well trained in- 
surance salesman and the well written 
black-and-white newspaper salesman. 
you would have an unbeatable combi- 
nation.” 


Ray Moley Address Played 
Up by Boston Newspapers 


Boston, Oct. 3.—Daily newspapers here 
played up the address by Raymond Mo- 
ley, Newsweek contributing editor, de- 
livered at the Insurance Advertising 
Conference banquet. It made the front 
pages, and resulted in increased prestige 
for the I.A.C. for its initiative in having 
a personality of Mr. Moley’s calibre on 





Proof of Direct Mail 
Results Indefinite 

RECORDING BY AGENT NEEDED 

R. C. Budlong Believes This Form of 


Advertising Requires Constant Re- 
vision; Favors Survey Selling 








Speaking before the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference in Boston Monday, 
and leading the discussion on direct mail 
advertising, Richard C. Budlong, adver- 
tising manager Globe Indemnity, said 
that “if direct mail is to be more effec- 


tive in the insurance world of tomorrow: 


it must keep pace with the selling meth- 
ods of the World of Tomorrow and, 
furthermore, that methods of giving 
factual proof of results must be de- 
vised. 

“Insurance salesmen, as well as any 
other kind, may be divided into two 
general classifications. On the one hand 
are those who lay emphasis on the prod- 
uct or policy they are selling; on the 
other hand are those who put emphasis 
on the prospect, or customer, and _ his 
needs. Most of the business on our 
books today has been put on by the 
method of canvassing prospects and ex- 
plaining coverages to them. This type 
of selling can be called ‘policy peddling,’ 
which may be unduly uncomplimentary, 
but serves to emphasize the distinction. 
The other kind of selling may be called 
upper level selling.” 

Survey Selling Caining 

The best example of upper level sell- 
ing in the general insurance field is sur- 
vey selling in Mr. Budlong’s opinion. 
He said that it aims to find out just 
what the prospect’s: circumstances are 
and enables an agent to help the pros- 


«pect plan his insurance program and se- 


lect the coverages which are vital to 
his business or personal needs. “This 
type of selling is gaining ground stead- 
ily,” he emphasized, “and should con- 
tinue to gain strength in the World of 
Tomorrow. Insurance advertising must 
serve this type of selling. This can be 
done directly by paving the way for an 
approach on a survey basis, or indirectly 
by advertising the agent himself so as 
to gain acceptance for him as an insur- 
ance adviser whose recommendations 
can be accepted as expert and reliable. 
Results Unknown 

“We are much handicapped today in 
testing the value of our direct mail ad- 
vertising because of the decentralized 
nature of the business. We, in the 
home office, prepare the advertising and 
plan its use. The agents in the field 
receive it from us and use it. We do 
not know whether the material is used, 
how much is used, nor what results are 
obtained from it. Our only guide to the 
success of an advertising campaign is 
its popularity with the agents. It is 
highly important, I believe, to develop 
better methods of gaining the agent’s 
cooperation in recording results.” 


DALLAS AGENTS ELECT 

Fred Mallinson was elected president 
of the Dallas (Texas) Insurance Agents 
Association at the organization’s an- 
nual meeting September 20. He succeeds 
Paul Kirkpatrick, who reported that the 
organization has the largest membership 
in its history, with nearly 100 firms 
representing nearly 400 agents. Other 
officers elected by the association for 
the ensuing year include Charles R. 
Tucker, first vice-president; Fred S. 
Jernigan, second vice-president; William 
R. Moore, secretary-treasurer, and Al- 
fonso Johnson, manager, who was re- 
elected. Directors are Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
E. G. Dean, Tom P. Ellis, James L. 
Hanway, D. D. McCain, George W. Mc- 
Cormick, W. C. Miller and Cruger T. 
Smith. 








the program. One of the most widely 
read new books today is his “After Seven 
Years,” giving his intimate relations with 
President Roosevelt during the hectic 
depression years. 
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National Advertising As 
Help Mate of Insurance 


DISCUSSED AT AD CONFERENCE 


Greater Use of Radio Advertising Pre- 
dicted; 1.A.C. New Booklet Indicates 
Its Usefulness to Agents 


By Edwin N. Eager 

3oston, Oct. 2.—National advertising 
and its place in the future of insurance 
was discussed by the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference at its meeting at the 
Hotel Statler here this morning. Co- 
chairmen of the session were Clark W. 
Smitheman, Camden Fire, and David C. 
Gibson, Maryland Casualty, the latter 
serving in the absence of Douglas J. 
Murphey, Metropolitan Life. 

As a tie-in with national advertising 
and as a means for securing more pub- 
licity in general magazines and news- 


papers Arthur D. Grose, Employers’ 
Group, offered the suggestion that the 
Insurance Advertising Conference might 


some day establish a permanent address 
in New York or some other city and 
through that office furnish insurance lit- 
erature to the press, such as the Na- 
tional Safety Council and other organi- 
zations now do. He said such a group 
idea receives better reception with non- 
insurance publications than _ individual 
company material does. Discussion of 
this suggestion showed division of opin- 
ion, some members of the I.A.C. feeling 
that the time is not yet ripe for such 
a move and pointing out the coordinated 
publicity already being furnished by na- 
tional company organizations in the fire, 
casualty and life fields. 
Paves the Way for Agents 

E. M. Hunt, Mutual Life, and several 
representatives of advertising .agencies, 
stressed the value of national advertis- 
ing as an aid to selling through agents. 
Mr. Hunt said that interviews with 
prospects preceded by advertisements 
are known to be decidedly helpful and 
such agents have advantages over those 
whosé. companies do not present their 
names to the public through advertising. 
Individual salesmanship alone, without 
the aid of advertising, is often found 
too slow in promoting business in these 
days of intense competition. 


National advertising, Mr. Hunt con- 


Advertising 





tinued, should be recognized as a medi- 
um for getting introduced to the public 
and should not be intended to bring in 


direct, immediate busine Ss measured in 
dollars and cents through return 
coupons. 


While he sees national advertising in 
insurance as still in the experimental 
stage Mr. Hunt believes that it is a 
business force when tied up as closely 
as possible with agency representation. 
He said that distribution of blotters, 
pencils and other novelties, although 
done through agents in all parts of the 
country, should not be classified as na- 
tional advertising. 


Radio and Television 


How radio and television will affect 
insurance sales promotion was discussed 
by several speakers at this afternoon’s 
(Monday) meeting of the I.A.C. There 
was general agreement that radio insur- 
ance advertising is here to stay and 
that companies will make increasingly 
greater use of this medium for telling 
the story of insurance to the public. 
With respect to television it is still too 
new and untried for definite opinions to 
be formed. Members of the I.A.C. be- 
lieve, however, that in future years as 
television sets are bought more widely 
by the public this field will have exten- 
sive possibilities for use by insurance 
companies. 

Arthur Fisk, Prudential, reviewed the 
radio broadcasting being done by that 
company. He said the Prudential had 
one main objective, namely to have men 
adequately insured and to accomplish 
this the radio programs were directed 
to the women of the nation, particularly 
young married women. Each week the 
radio material is sent to the agents of 
the company so they may be able to 
discuss the points mentioned immediate- 
ly with their prospects who have listened 
to the broadcasts. 

Views of Van Beynum and Ashmead 

Use of the radio by the Travelers was 
described briefly by C. W. Van Beynum 
of that company. He told of fire pre- 
vention and safety broadcasts and con- 
cluded with the statement that it is 
difficult to estimate the real value to an 
insurance company of __ broadcasting 
alone, separate from other forms of ad- 
vertising. 

John Ashmead, Phoenix of Hartford, 
an enthusiast for radio advertising and 
one possessing a wide technical knowl- 
edge of radio and television, was defi- 
nite in his belief that there is more re- 
sponsiveness by the public to the human 


Among Participants in 
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Conference 


Confidence, Not Monopoly, Has 
Made Insurance Big, Says Moley 


The mightiest protector of individual 
security is not the government, said 
Raymond Moley in an address to the 
Insurance Advertising Conference in 
Boston Monday. Mr. Moley is contrib- 
uting editor of Newsweek and author of 
“After Seven Years.” In the course of 
this address he said: “In the new di- 
rection of things that I believe is in- 
evitable these days, people are going to 
liquidate more than one delusion. For 
one, the notion that governments can 
be counted upon to do almost anything 
better than it can be done by private ef- 
forts. We are beginning as a nation to 
recognize again that governments are 
not created to supplant all other group 
efforts for human advancement. 

What People Are Witnessing 

“We have seen the state exhalted 
abroad and, because of that exhalta- 
tion, the world has been brought to a 
valley of blood and tears. Assumption 
of a power by the state is not neces- 
sarily, as we sometimes think, a march 
toward progress. It is often the con- 
fession of the failure of some part of 
private enterprise. ; 

“Three great dangers lie in the way 


of state efforts. One is likelihood of 
seizure of state power over the indi- 
vidual; another is frequent incompe- 


tence of governments to perform great 
business activities; still another is the 
ruthless exploitation by politicians of 
the hopes and aspirations of individuals, 
the making of promises that simply can- 
not be fulfilled, the raising of expecta- 
tions that must inevitably turn to dis- 
illusionment and bitter frustration. All 
these dangers are becoming more and 





voice of radio than to the printed or 
written word. He feels the radio can 
be used to improve insurance sales, 
when linked properly with other forms 
of sales development. 
Sale of Television Sets Slow 

Charles R. Marshall of J. M. Mathes, 
Inc., advertising agency, presented some 
statistics on television sets. In spite 
of all the current year’s advertising and 
publicity only about 400 sets have been 


more evident, and it will be well for 
Americans to seek their way back from 
the thoughtless march toward increas- 
ing state power that has marked the 
past few years. 

Providing Own Security 

“IT think there is no reason for undue 
alarm, even though we see selfish mi- 
norities on the march bludgeoning poli- 
tical governments into unwise and un- 
justified commitments, because, in the 
last analysis, these are minorities, The 
large majority of the American people 
have made provisions for their own se- 
curity. They are staking their hopes for 
the future, their hopes for the welfare 
of themselves in their old age, for their 
children and for their dependents upon 
what they have done for themselves in 
the way ‘of seeking personal security. 

Confidence Makes Bigness 

“Insurance is the heart and center of 
this great national asset. It is a busi- 
ness in that it has discovered a human 
need and has devised the means of ful- 
filling that need. It is an honorable 
business. No business has so truly ful- 
filled its obligations. And the growth 
of insurance is not, as some are seeking 
to say, the result of monopolistic ef- 
forts. The insurance companies are big 
because the confidence of the people in 
insurance is big. 

“Let us be watchful, therefore, as 
Almerican citizens, keeping our govern- 
ment at work at its special and par- 
ticular job—which is the protection of 
the nation as a whole. Let us see that 
government cannot accuse us of neglect- 
ing the sound principle that individual 
and particular welfares are the primary 
obligations of private effort, private 
business, private prudence.” 





sold in the New York area. On the 
other hand this year is expected to bring 
a high mark in the sale of individual 
radio sets. He believes that it will be 
several years at least before television 
can become a real force in selling. 

Jarvis W. Mason, National Fire 
Group; E. M. Hunt, Mutual Life of 
New York, and R. C. Budlong, Globe 
Indemnity, spoke also at this session on 
direct mail advertising. 
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Association’s Interest in Rural 


Agents’ Problems Still Growing 


Reporting for the rural agent com- 
Chairman R. W., 
that on all 


understanding 


inittee, Tuesday, For- 
Anita, la, 
“better 


appreciation of the 


shay, said fronts 


is found a and 
inter- 
abili 


necessity for 


esting, yuraging and using the 
ties of the 

“With such an accelerated interest in 
and National 
taken 


and 
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vast army of rural agents. 
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as has place since Paul 


convention, problems changes 
with such 
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taken 


affecting this business coming 
rapidity, we are 
a rural agent is being 
for granted in states. 
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development meetings, mid- 
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year and annual state association con- 


ventions. 
Agent Forums Praised 
The 
tributed a list of pertinent questions that 
false.” This 


problems. 


committee has compiled and dis 


can be answered “true or 


can also be adapted to state 


The 


“An outstanding 


report continues: 


feature of the year 


is the successful pioneering agent for- 
ums of the New Jersey association. 
Other states have been most attentive 
to the further education of rural agents 


the South Car 
many Oth- 


and we specifically name 
olina association. There are 
ers.” 

Launching of a Farm Security Ad- 
ministration sponsored mutual company 
in Mississippi to sell all-risk coverage 
on livestock was deplored. Operations 


of the Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 
were reviewed. It has cut into the in- 
come of rural agents materially and in- 
surance on wheat has retarded sale of 
hail insurance. Agents have lost busi- 
ness to the companies writing farm 
properties insured under the Farm Ten- 


ant Purchase Division. The 


tinues: 


report con- 


Hopes for Recovery 


“At the time this report is being as- 
sembled, we are unable definitely to 
advise rural agents concerning the future 
handling of this business except to ob- 
serve that proper underwriting prin- 
ciples should always prevail in the cov- 
erage of rural and urban property. It 
is our sincere hope that pending negotia- 
tions can aid in the return of this busi- 
ness to local agents. 

“Corn loan insurance was stopped by 
the united efforts of agents and compa- 
nies. This leads your committee to the 
observation that the development of 
alert, association-minded rural agents in 
this country has not been in vain, and 
is a most necessary link in the chain. 
We cannot over-emphasize the impor- 
tance and desirability for all states to 
recognize the potential strength rural 
agents can bring to the organization. 


Facilities Better 


“We have witnessed further broadened 
coverages as well as rate experimenta- 
tions which, though always downward, 
evidence continued interest of the com- 
panies in being of competitive assistance. 
Your committee wishes to record its ap- 
preciation in having been consulted on 
many of these changes. 


“Particularly are we encouraged by 


R. W. FORSHAY 
reports from many points of agent par 
ticipation in much of the vast. rural 
electrification business. We = shall yet 


demonstrate the permanent necessity for 


and all 


local agency service on this 
other governmental insurance needs. 
There is urgent necessity for all rural 


agents to maintain rigid defense of their 
business by affiliating with their own 
trade organization. 

Fire Prevention 


“Fire prevention and protection on the 
farm and in rural communities has re- 
ceived our continued attention. At our 
request the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters is allocating a portion of its 
advertising funds to two of the leading 
farm journals. 

“From many states come 
reports of a predominating 
the new memberships being obtained in 
rural areas and the fact that county and 
regional boards continue to develop in 
number, size and usefulness. We feel 
it is in order to report a continuation, 
and increased number, of rural agent 
meetings in many of the states. By and 
large the membership increase, which we 
almost guarantee can be obtained if you 
will talk their language, must come from 
the smaller, or shall we say ‘non-local 
board’, towns.” 


encouraging 
number of 


North British in Boston 


The North British & Mercantile Group 
was represented at the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents’ convention 
this week in Boston by the following 
officers: A. E. Murdock, secretary, and 

A. Klocke, general agent, New Eng- 
land department; J. L. Mylod, assistant 

1. S. manager; S. T. Shotwell, secre- 
tary, automobile department; W. R. 
Rhyan, secretary, inland marine depart- 
ment; William J. Traynor, publicity di- 
rector; William A. Sturgis, local secre- 
tary, located in Boston. Also, New Eng- 
land seein: fieldmen. 


World iis icine F. & D. 


The Fidelity & Deposit and American 
Bonding are continuing their pleasing 
custom at state and national conventions 
of distributing local morning newspa- 
pers to all registered guests at the hotels 


in Boston attending this convention, 





LOCAL AGENTS’ CONVENTION 


N. Y., N. J. and Pa. Agents 
Have Strong Delegations 
Both New York State and New Jersey 
are represented by rather large delega- 


tions including prominent personalities 
in the state associations, From New 
York there is President Russell M. L. 
Carson, Secretary J. W. Rose, Past- 
Presidents Follett L. Greeno, John | 
Roe, Albert L. Dodge and Theodore L. 
Rogers; A. J. Smith, member of the 


and, also 
Stanley 
Town- 
Charles 


executive committee, 
(Duke) Potter, E. 
A. Sharpe, Fred 


Friedlich and 


national 
Wellington 
Jarvis, Thomas 
send, Robert 
Woodward. 

The New Jersey group includes Presi- 
dent Theodore S. Brown, Secretary Wil- 
lam EF. O’Brien, National Executive 
Committeeman C, Stanley Stults, Past- 
President H. Donald Holmes, H. Roth- 
berg, A. Sinn, H. Clutsam and A. T. 
Riedel; also Mrs. Ada V. Doyle, presi- 
dent of the Insurance Women of New 
Jersey, and Mrs. Cristine Nolan, past- 
president. 

Also Charles E. 


Ashby, Herbert L. 


Meck, Jr., William 
Brooks, George FE. 
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arene, William H. Tobin, Jr., Charles 
W. Bollinger and Mrs. Thelma Fleming. 

Pennsylvania agents here include 
President Harry M. Albert of the state 


association; M:< awe r Frank D. Moses, 
D. F. Ancona, Jr., J. K. Payne, C harles 
T. Monk and Miss 3essie M. Snyder, 





Prints of Historic Places 

One of the attractive souvenirs dis- 
tributed to all those registering at the 
convention was a portfolio of prints of 
historic spots of’ Boston and_ vicinity, 
presented with the compliments of the 
Boston and Old Colony insurance com- 
panies. The prints were made from the 
excellent set of woodcuts prepared by 
Raymond C. Dreher, advertising and 
business promotion manager of the com- 
panies. 


Present Guides to Boston 


The Eastern department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund gave to visiting delegates 
and guests an interesting booklet and 


map on historical Boston and the well- 
known Boston agency of Fairfield & 
Ellis distributed a large pictorial map 
of Boston. 


“Safety i is Gued Baden” [a 
Roe’s Accident Prevention Program 


“Safety is Good Business.” That is 
the slogan of the new accident preven- 
tion program of the National Associa- 
tion, presented to the convention Tues- 
day by John J. Roe, Jr., Long Island 
agent, who is chairman of this com- 
mittee. Convinced that the lack of 
interest in accident prevention work on 
the part of agents has been due to the 
fact that the approach had always been 
on the basis of an altruistic contribu- 
tion to a community problem, Mr. Roe 
has set up the new program on the basis 
of a definite return to the agent partici- 
pating in the work and he urged that 
members of the association take advan- 
tage of it. He reported: 

Six Projects Ready to Use Locally 

“During the past year we were able 
to launch a billboard poster campaign, 
but it was delayed so long by conditions 
beyond our control that some of its 
effectiveness was lost. The bulk of our 
work has been the development of the 
program which we have crystallized in 
our new pamphlet. This booklet consists 
of six projects of various types and we 
feel that either individual members or 
local boards including state associations 
can adopt any one or all of these. 

“A study of this booklet will show 
that it is prepared in a clear and at- 
tractive manner. We are quite proud 
to announce that one of the outstanding 
features of our booklet is a series of 
comic illustrations which were donated 
to us in a cooperative accident preven- 
tion spirit by Munro Leaf, whose well- 
known Ferdinand has already made 
him an international figure. We grate- 
fully acknowledge this splendid contri- 
bution. We also express deep apprecia- 
tion and gratitude to the National Con- 
servation Bureau and_ particularly to 
their Messrs. Julien H. Harvey and 
Harold F. Hammond for their assistance 
and cooperation, without which _ this 
booklet would never have materialized.” 

In urging members of the Association 
to take advantage of this program, Mr. 
Roe said: “We hope you will not only 
effectively show the influence of our 
association on this national problem but 
also capitalize on the personal profits 
you will obtain from the knowledge and 
contacts they develop in a renewed en- 


thusiasm for this work. We sincerely 
hope that at our 1940 annual meeting 
each member will agree with us that 
Safety Is Good Business’.” 


Those serving on Mr. Roe’s committee 
are Daniel F. Ancona, W. P. Bittner, M. 
W. Boedeker, Charles A. Dawson, Ver- 
land M. Haldiman, R. V. Hood, J. T. 
Hudson, Will S. Keese, Jr. and Archie 
B. Millard. 





JOHN J. 


ROE, JR. 


Old Tavern Signs Exhibited 
By Aetna Life Cos. at Boston 


Many agents attending the convention 
of the National Association of Insurance 
had their first opportunity to 
visit points of historic interest in and 
about Boston that bring back memories 
of New England of stage coach days 
In keeping with these surroundings of 
Colonial times, the reception room for 
agents of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co., Automobile and Standard Fire of 
Hartford were converted into a repro- 
duction of one of the quaint inns that 
offered “board and keep for man and 
beast” to the traveler along Colonial 
turnpikes. Covering the walls were 
some rare originals of the old signs 
that graced the doorway of many an old 
wayside inn or tavern. These are part 
of an extensive collection belonging to 
Morgan B. Brainard, president of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies. This 
is the first time these signs have been 
exhibited outside of Hartford where they 
have been on display in the Wadsworth 
Atheneum 

Quite appropriately, one 
reception room was covered by a large 
photo-mural of the Aetna home office 
building, said to be the largest structure 
of Colonial design in the world. 


Agents 
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National Board President Urges 
Wide Support for Fire Prevention 


Col. Frank D. Layton, president of 
the National Fire of Hartford and also 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, is author of an article on 
methods of reducing fire losses in cities 
issue of “Safeguarding 

Fire,” just published. 


current 
Against 


in the 
America 
Aiming to arouse people to an even more 
complete realization of fire prevention 
he points out that Fire Prevention Week 
is set for October 8-14. 

“Our wealth of raw materials is being 
squandered needlessly by fire,” Mr. Lay- 
ton emphasizes. “You owe it to yourself 
children to 
resources that are required to 
America a prosperous country.” 

Pointing out that the days of con- 
flagrations are not past Mr, Layton re- 
minds his readers of the $3,000,000 fire 
which occurred in Chicago on May 11, 
taking eight lives. Continuing he said: 

A Warning Unheeded 

For many years city authorities have 
been given warnings of hazardous: con- 
ditions that breed conflagrations. Take 
the recent fulfillment of prophecy in a 
mid-western city for example. The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters after 
a careful survey of the entire com- 
munity by its engineers in 1931 issued 
a report to the local authorities, which 
was again emphasized in 1936, stating 
in part, “The conflagration hazard is 
most pronounced in the block (here a 
description of the location is given). 
Occupancies are mainly department 
stores and smaller mercantiles. The 
buildings in the west half are practically 
inaccessible from the rear, and the many 
exposed openings are mainly unprotected. 
A fire in any one of the large area 
buildings could readily assume conflagra- 
tion proportions and, under adverse con- 
ditions, burn the greater portion of the 
block.” _ ; 

One night early this year a passerby 
noticed fire in this very block and turned 
in an alarm. Despite the prompt arrival 
of the fire department the forces of 
destruction could not be halted until 
virtually the entire block was burned. 
This conflagratoin involved a number of 
prominent concerns and caused a loss 
estimated at around a million dollars. 

Survey for Safety 

The National Board’s work of survey- 
ing cities has been an important factor 
in fire prevention for more than forty 
years, during which a force of engineer- 
ing specialists has been maintained to 
report on municipal fire protection and 
prevention. The service has been broad- 
ened to include a thorough study of the 
conflagration hazard of cities, and of 
measures designed to mitigate the hazard. 

Such measures naturally involve _ im- 
provement of the fire-fighting facilities, 
i. e., the water supply, fire department 
and fire alarm system; they include the 
adoption and enforcement of. fire pre- 
vention ordinances and building codes, 
whereby’ the probability of fires and of 
their spread beyond control are lessened. 
A series of reports on more than four 
hundred and forty cities of 25,000 popu- 
lation and over in_the United States 
have been issued. The regional inspec- 
tion bureaus maintained by the capital 
stock insurance companies conduct simi- 
lar surveys in the smaller municipalities. 

The cooperative relations thus estab- 
lished with waterworks departments, fire 
department chiefs and building officials 
have resulted in the general acceptance 
of the standards of protection and pre- 
vention recommended by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. ; 

Building laws and ordinances which 
safeguard both life and property promote 
the welfare of every citizen. With the 
cooperation of leading architects and en- 
gineers, the National Board formulated 


these 
make 


and your conserve 


a model code of building regulations 
which has been recognized as a national 
standard. It is used by the majority of 
American municipalities in the framing 
or revision of building regulations. 

In the 


The effect of a conflagration is sure 
to be paralyzing. Not only is the money 
loss involved of great moment, but aside 
from wiping out property, great fires 
cause the abrupt cessation of business; 
people are thrown into confusion and all 
of the usual forces of production and 
distribution are brought to a standstill. 

Even if the conflagration is confined 
to one large industry in a city, the result 
may well be disastrous. The Workers will 
be without employment and their families 
before long in misery. Moreover, the 
financial loss from lowered buying power 
may be detrimental to the entire com- 
munity. There is always the possibility 
that the plant may be rebuilt in some 
other city. ... From the standpoint. of 
the owners, the records show that many 
companies are forced out of business 
after suffering a fire, while others are 
obliged to resume operations on a smaller 
scale, or with credit impaired. 

Whatever your station or position in 
life, it is your move now! You have an 
opportunity to do your part in preventing 
conflagrations as well as smaller fires. 
Every conflagration was a small fire 
when it started. Fire Prevention Week 
is approaching and will be observed 
October 8 to 14. Many interested organi- 
zations are doing everything in their 
power to reduce the toll of life and 
property taken by fire every year, but 
success depends upon the cooperation 
given by individuals. Put your shoulder 
to the wheel! First satisfy yourself as 
to conditions in your community. If 
plans have not been started for a fire 
prevention compaign in your city, take 
it upon yourself to start the ball rolling, 


Wake of Conflagrations—Ruin 
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and if a program has already been initi- 
ated offer your help. 

In your place of business there is a 
great opportunity to check-mate fire. The 
usual course is to institute a thorough 
inspection of the premises in order that 
all hazards may be brought to light 
In your home it is of course essential 
to check up on potential fire dangers 
in order to safeguard the lives of loved 
ones and to prevent the destruction of 


valued property. After you have un- 
earthed fire hazards, don’t let inertia 
prevent you from getting rid of them. 


Take action at once! 


New True or False Program 
For Fire Prevention Week 
false broadcasts 
“all the rage” 
Fire Prevention Week will be right up- 
to-date with the program offered by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. It 
is intended for the use of fire chiefs, 
insurance agents or anyone else inter- 
ested in fire prevention who can ar- 
range such a broadcast with his local 
radio station. The series of questions 
and answers will serve to provide in- 
formation of a practical nature for the 
radio listeners as the answers go be- 
yond the “true” or “false” and give a 
complete statement. This program is 
suitable also for production before an 
audience (in imitation of a radio pro- 
gram). 


the 
these days, so 
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Millions of visitors in 1939 
will see America’s most in- 


teresting city and the won- 


derful New York World's Fair. 


1939 has its significance for our organization 


also, for it is our 75th ANNIVERSARY. 


If you are planning a trip to New York, we 
invite you to call upon us who have been in 
business here since 1864. 

A. & J. H. STODDART 
— 1939 


New York Underwriters Insurance Company 


New York 











Pearl Adds $2,000,000 
To Eureka-Security Fire 


INCREASE GOES INTO SURPLUS 

Eureka - Security Will Henceforth As- 

sume Larger Share of Pearl-American 
Group Writings 

Announcement was made by Alfred L 
Merritt, United States manager of the 
Pearl Assurance and president of the 
Eureka-Security Fire & Marine of Cin 
cinnati, that the Pearl is increasing its 
investment in its American associate, the 
Eureka-Security, by two million dollars 
These companies, with the Monarch Fire 
of Cleveland, form the Pearl-American 
Fleet of fire insurance companies. All 
of the shares (except directors’ qualify- 
ing shares) of the Eureka-Security are 
owned by the Pearl. 7 

The increase is to be accomplished by 
reducing the par value of Eureka-Secur- 
ity shares from $5 to $2.50 and issuing 
two hundred thousand shares of Eureka- 
Security stock, which the Pearl will buy 
with its American funds at $10 a share, 
of which $2.50 will go to capital account 
and $7.50 to surplus account. Thus the 
cap'tal of the Eureka-Security will re 
main at $1,000,000 and the surplus be 
increased by $2,000,000. The Eureka- 
Security will then assume a larger share 
of the writings of the Pearl-American 
companies. 

Pearl Assets $19,195,610 

Resources of the United States branch 
of the Pearl have increased and on June 
30, 1939, total assets of the branch were 
$19,195,610, of which $7,017,296 was net 
surplus. 

The Eureka-Security was originally 
to companies, the Eureka Fire & Ma- 
rine founded in 1864, the same year in 
which the Pearl was founded in London, 
and the Security Fire & Marine, founded 
m 1881. In 1922 the Eureka and the 
Security were merged to form the Eu- 
reka-Security of Cincinnati, which passed 
into the hands of the Pearl Assurance 
Co., Ltd.. by purchase in 1934. Officers 
of the Eureka-Security are as follows 
president, Alfred L. Merritt; vice-presi- 
dent, Vincent L. Gallagher: secretary. 
Adam Benus; assistant secretary, George 
P. Fetick; treasurer, George L. Doscher: 
assistant treasurer, David J. Cowie 


ANTHRACITE CLUB TO MEET 
The Anthracite Field Club of Penn- 
sylvania, composed of field representa- 
tives of various fire insurance compa- 
nies operating in eastern Pennsylvania, 
will hold its Fall meeting Tuesday eve 
ning, October 17, at the Hotel Sterling, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The speaker will be 
Colonel Ernest G. Smith, editor and pub 
lisher of the Times Leader - Evening 
News, who will speak on the past and 
future of Wyoming Valley. The meet 
ing will be under the direction of H 
W. Peterson, president. 


WORLD'S SERIES BROADCASTS 
Following its usual custom the North 
British & Mercantile Group is present 
ing a radio broadcast and visual repro- 
duction of the World’s Series baseball 
games at the home office club rooms in 
New York. Invitations to attend these 
presentations have been distributed. 


BROWNLOW TO BE SPEAKER 

M. L. Brownlow, general manager Un- 
derwriters Salvage Co., Chicago, is to be 
the guest speaker October 9 when the 
Cook County Field Club meets. 
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Royal A. & H. Sales 
Club Started October 4 


JEFFREY, CHAPMAN IN CHARGE 





Royal Indemnity Offers Weekly Instruc- 
tion to Insurance Brokers in Under- 
writing and Selling A. & H. Insurance 





A new production club for insurance 
brokers of Greater New York called the 
Royal Accident & Health Club 
was launched on October 4 by the Royal 
Indemnity at held in its 150 
William Street auditorium. This was the 
first in a series of sales sessions which 
will be given every Wednesday morning 
at 9:30 a. m. throughout the year, the 
objective being to give the brokers a 
better appreciation of the sales and com- 
mission building possibilities of A. & H. 
insurance. In charge of these classes 
are W. C. Jeffrey, production manager 
in the metropolitan A. & H. department 
who recently joined the Royal after sim- 
ilar work for some years with the Ocean 


Sales 


a meeting 


Accident, and R. F. Chapman, superin- 
tendent of A. & H. in the same depart- 
ment who has had seventeen years’ ex- 


perience in this field. 

The program mapped out for the year 
embraces analysis of various sales tools 
available, which was discussed at this 
week’s meeting; programming and pros- 
pecting; sales and obiections, and new 
business possibilities. The aim is to give 
the broker greater confidence in himself 
in pushing A. & H. insurance, fortified 
by information acquired by attending 
courses such as the Royal’s. There he 
will benefit by exchange of sales experi- 
ences with other brokers; will learn to 
recognize a limited contract, and be able 
to explain its make-up to assureds; will 
gain the knowledge necessary to instruct 
assureds on procedure in event of an 
accident. Personal presentation of claim 
checks bv the producer will be urged as 
one of the best means to build public 
good will and create new business. 


CHAS. L. BLISS, CHICAGO, DEAD 
Funeral services were held on Tues- 
day afternoon at Oak Park, IIl., for 
Charles L. Bliss, &6, regarded as the 
dean of Chicago insurance brokers. Mr. 
Bliss, who passed away Saturday eve- 
ning after a long illness, had been in 
the insurance business in Chicago sixty 
years. He is survived by three sons, 
INCORPORATE IN CALIFORNIA 
California articles of incorporation 
have been issued to the Preferred Un- 





derwriters, Inc., of Los Angeles. The 
incorporators are [D. Paul White, K. L. 
Ward and M. Williams, all of Los An- 


geles. 


PALMER & DEXTER FORMF. 
Palmer & Dexter, Inc. New York hvs 
been chartered at Albany to envage in 
general insurance brokerace. Jernard 
H. Fitzpatrick, George A. Brenner, Wil- 
liam J. Bell, 60 Wall Street, are direc- 
tors and subscribers. 
PURITAN AGENCY FORMED 
Puritan Agency, Inc., New York, has 
been chartered at Albany to engage in 
general insurance. Georeve W. Harstedt, 
Charles H. Baxter, 116 John Street, 
Alan Fox, 74 Trinity Place, are direc- 
tors and subscribers. 





More Education Of 
Fire Agents Urged 


C.F.J. HARRINGTON’S VIEWPOINT 


Agents Asked to Support Reasonable 
Countersignature Laws or Face Pos- 
sible Federal Regulation 





Licensing of qualified agents and bro- 
kers featured the address by 
Commissioner C, J. Harrington of 
Massachusetts to the agents of that 
state in convention in Boston Tuesday. 
After defining an agent and his duties 
the Commissioner said his Department 
is of the opinion that the selection of 
suitable and competent persons is an ob- 
ligation of the companies. The law 
places upon the Commissioner the obli- 
gation to satisfy himself that the ap- 
pointee is a “suitable and competent per- 
son.” The manner of determining such 
person was explained and what the life 
companies have accomplished through 
education was held to be of much bene- 
fit. Commissioner Harrington _ said 
further: 

“I strongly urge that the casualty, ma- 
rine and fire companies enlarge the fa- 
cilities of the schools which they con- 


duct so that educational opportunities 
may be made available to agents, as 
well as employes, in these lines. I 


recognize that some pioneering has been 
done in this field but there should be a 
vast improvement. 


Foundation of Complaints 


“A well qualified agent is the best as- 
set a company can have and one who is 
unable to differentiate between his duty 
to his company and his duty to his 
client is a company’s greatest liability. 
Often the foundation for a complaint is 
grounded in the lack of proper instruc- 
tion and training by the company whom 
the agent represents. One who devotes 
but .a few hours a week to the insur- 
ance business cannot be expected to ac- 


quire sufficient knowledge to serve the 
public properly.” 
Qualified Brokers 
The Commissioner said that the law 
places more responsibility on the De- 


partment with respect to brokers than 


to agents and that they, too, must have 
a proper knowledge of insurance and 
insurance law. In 1924 brokers were 


required to furnish a bond but that plan 
was not satisfactory, so the bonding was 
discontinued. Many complaints have 
come to the Department regarding bro- 
kers. “We have,” said the Commission- 
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Insurance, 


er, “also received the commendation of 
many outside of the business who real- 
ize the grave responsibility placed upon 
the Insurance Department in connection 
with the licensing of insurance brokers. 

“The law never intended, and we can- 
not tolerate, a situation where officers 
of corporations or independent business 
men secure licenses for the avowed pur- 
pose of obtaining a reduction in their 
own insurance costs only. Such a situa- 
tion is most certainly a circumvention 
of the rebate law.” 

Countersignature Laws 


Turning to the countersignature laws 
the Commissioner spoke of the effort to 
draft a uniform resident agency law for 
all the states. It was intended to solve 
the problem arising from the burden- 
some countersignature laws of many 
states. “But we can no longer sur- 
round the states with a Chinese Wall. 
The local agent should recognize the 
march of progress and cooperate in a 
plan to modify unreasonable counter- 
signature laws. 

“There is no justification for insur- 
ance companies insisting upon rates 
which include a loading for profit for 
the insurance company and at the same 
time to insist that the producer per- 
form his functions at a loss. 

“T am 100% in agreement with the 
principle that the local agent and broker 
should be protected against illegal solici- 
tation of business by non-residents but 

do believe that the enactment of un- 
reasonably restrictive countersignature 
laws is not the solution. I am reluct- 
ant to believe that litigation which al- 
ligns the companies and agents against 
one another will solve the problem, I 
am convinced that if the commissioners 
of the various states through the me- 
dium of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners can agree upon 
a reasonable non-resident agent’s and 
broker’s law that such a law should re- 
ceive the support of all the interested 
parties. 


Federal Regulation 


“The continuance of controversy and 
litigation involving interstate matters 
can only result in the settlement of 
these problems through Federal regula- 


tion. I still have confidence that the 
insurance interests of this country as 
well as the insurance supervisors, can 


if they will, solve many of the problems 
which have placed them at loggerheads. 

“ at ~ hes 

I accepted the chairmanship of the 
committee appointed to attempt the 
solution of the countersignature con- 
troversy. Our committee will resume its 
deliberations at the December meeting 


of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and I _ sincerely 
hope that the proposed non-resident 


agency law offered as basis for dis- 
cussion by this committee will receive 
substantial support to the end that a 
uniform countersignature law will be of- 
fered for enactment in the various 
states. We cannot at this time arrive at 
a uniform qualification law, but if we 
can settle the countersignature con- 
troversy we shall have made wonderful 
progress. I urge you to assist the com- 
missioners of the various states in solv- 
ing this problem by supporting a coun- 
tersignature law which may receive the 
endorsement of the National Association. 
To do otherwise will adversely affect 
the continuance of state supervision in 
matters involving interstate insurance 
affairs.” 
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ONTARIO AGENTS’ PROGRAM 





Annual Meeting Oct. 19-20, to Be Ad- 
dressed by Capt. Rawson, Col. Band 
and Fire Marshal Scott 


The program for the nineteenth an- 
nual convention of the Ontario Fire & 
Casualty Insurance Agents Association 


has been completed by Charles Priest- 
man, secretary, and reveals that while 
major discussions will hinge on items 
dealing with fire and allied branches of 
the insurance industry some notice also 
will be taken of foreign developments, 
not only from the general point of 
view, but as to how they affect fire and 
casualty business at home. 

The convention will take two days, 
October 19 and 20, and will be held at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto. The 
luncheon speaker on October 19 is 
Capt. Rev. Norman Rawson of Hamilton, 


Ont., who will discuss the “International 
View.” The main banquet which will 
be held that evening will be in charge 
of the Blue Goose, which will arrange 
for speakers. Luncheon’ speaker the 
second day of the convention is Col. 
Sidney W. Band. Col. Band is man- 


aver and director of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty, vice-president of 
the Fidelity of Canada and president of 
the Canadian Underwriters Association. 

The business sessions will be ad- 
dressed by Fire Marshal W. J. Scott, 
K. C., of the province of Ontario, as 
well as J. P. Bickell, registrar of motor 
vehicles for Ontario. Reports of the 
chairmen of the various committees will 
be given by the following, membership 
extension by W. H. Shaver, agent’s 
qualification by Tan Dowling, fire pre- 
vention by T. Clendennan and automo- 
bile standard forms by Rae Blight. 

Charles Priestman states that in view 
of the current world situation, and the 
possible repercussions on the fire and 
casualty insurance business, an abnor- 
mally large turnout at the convention is 
expected. 





KNOX HEADS ADJUSTERS 
Oregon Casualty Adjusters Associxtion 
has elected the following officers: Harlan 





Knox, Associated Indemnity. president; 
R. L. Gresham, Fireman’s Fund, vice- 
president; W. A. Brooks, Oregon Auto 
Insurance, secretary-treasmrer. At the 
meeting L. D. Clute discussed problems 
of traffic. Death of Harry Walwyn 
occasioned election of new group of 
officers. 

The Zephyr Autodex combines a 
miniature file or index plus a perma- 


nent calendar and a desk clock. The 
date, time of day and right phone num- 
ber or address flashes in view on press- 
ing a button. The Autodex is an at- 
tractive gift and is one of the products 
of.the Zephyr American Corp. of New 
York. 
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Membership in Mass. 
Ass’n at New High 


TWO OBJECTIVES ACCOMPLISHED 





President Preston Speaks Encouragingly 
of Work Performed in Protecting 
Members’ Interests 





Membership in the “Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents is higher 
now than at any time in fifteen years, 
said Harvey R. Preston, Springfield, 
president of the association, which met 
in Boston this week in conjunction with 
the National Association. Mr. Preston 
recommended that the Massachusetts 
association “direct more attention in the 
immediate future to the building of more 
efficient local boards. There is a real 
need for more well conducted, properly 
regulated, and truly representative local 
boards, and every member of this asso- 
ciation is urged to take an increased in- 
terest in his local board. Progress has 
been made and several have become co- 
extensive this year. Every local board 
needs the assistance of its state and na- 
tional association to combat menaces to 
the future interests of local agents, par- 
ticularly the threat of extermination 
through direct writers and the constant 
‘chiseling’ of the agent’s share of the 
premium dollar.” 


Two Objectives Realized 

Mr. Preston said that the National 
Association has been of much help in 
defeating amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act; the proposal that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. enter the insurance 
business ;- clarification of resident agent 
laws, as well as other disturbing situa- 
tions. Meanwhile the Massachusetts as- 
sociation has given more active support 
to the national organization. He con- 
tinued : 

“When I was chosen president two 
years ago, I felt there were two major 
accomplishments I wished to bring about 
during my term of office; first, estab- 
lishment of a permanent office with a 
paid secretary; second, a monthly bul- 
letin to be published for the benefit of 
the entire membership. In May of this 
year we announced that a permanent 
office had been established at 89 Broad 
Street, Boston, and L. H. Tucker had 
been appointed a paid secretary. In 
June of this year the first issue of the 
new Massachusetts Agency Bulletin was 
published.” 

Mr. Preston praised the work of John 
Downs, general counsel Insurance Fed- 
eration, and Warren Shaw, Brockton, 
legislative committee chairman, for what 
they accomplished toward defeating ob- 
noxious bills. The association is fol- 
lowing up with energy all problems that 
confront its members. In many cases 
it has cooperated with other groups, in- 
cluding the Insurance Federation of 
Massachusetts, the Business Develop- 
ment Office, the Massachusetts Brokers 
Association and the Associated Insur- 
ance Agents & Brokers to attain an 
objective for successful accomplishment, 
not possible through individual effort. 
Also, it has been the purpose to maintain 
a friendly and cooperative relationship 
with the Insurance Department. 





Rochester Board Begins 


Educational Activities 


Underwriters Board of Rochester was 
to have had a fire insurance course this 
season but because of expected changes 
in the standard policy and in rules that 
has been deferred. In its place an in- 
surance class in casualty insurance was 
formed which began sessions October 
5. The Friday noon round table meet- 
ings began October 6, the subjects to 
be handled embracing Insurance Rack- 
ets, the Boston Tea Party, Ocean, Ma- 
rine and War Risk Insurance, Character 
and Credit Reports, Legal Aspects, In- 
spection and Follow-up of Fiduciary 
and Public Official Bonds, Engineering 
and Inspection Problems. Roy A. Duf- 
fus is chairman of the board’s éduca- 
tional committee. 


TO DISCUSS WAR RISK 





American Merchant Marine Conference 
in New York; Samuel D. McComb 
Among List of Speakers 
War risk insurance, maritime labor 
and the merchant fleets of the world 
will be discussed in comparison with 
1914 conditions at the annual American 
Merchant Marine Conference to be held 
next week at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the Propeller Club of the 

United States. 

Commander Robert C. Lee will be the 
general chairman of the convention, 
which will open next Sunday and con- 
tinue until October 11. The Merchant 
Marine Conference’s meeting will be 
held October 10. Rear Admiral Emory 
S. Land, chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission, will preside. 
Samuel D. McComb, manager Marine 
Office of America, will be one of the 
speakers. 





RETURNS TO PITTSBURGH 
Kenneth F. May, assistant secretary 
of the National Union Fire, has returned 
to the home office at Pittsburgh after 
visiting Toronto and with Special Agent 
James F. Moriarty at Rochester, N. Y. 


N. Y. Fire Rate Cuts 


(Continued from Page 24) 


families and frame rows. The definition 
of private dwellings as one limited to 
three families is made to apply state- 
wide. The full protected status is ex- 
tended to all risks located within rea- 
sonable corporate or fire and water 
districts, regardless of hydrant and de- 
partment distances. 

Apartments in the upstate territories 
receive reductions when area is less than 
20,000 square feet in paid districts and 
less than 10,000 square feet in volun- 
teer districts. Reductions are also being 
made in rates on some mercantile stocks, 
the effect of which is to withdraw the 
increase which was made seven years 
ago. 

Favorable Loss Experience 

The rate reductions are made in rec- 
ognition of the favorable loss experi- 
ence on these residence classes which 
for the period from 1932 through 1936 
showed loss ratios of 36.03% and 38.90% 
in upstate territories for brick and frame 
construction respectively. They have 
been made in connection with the peri- 
odical review of fire insurance experi- 
ence in this state on a five-year basis. 
Since last Fall substantial reductions 
were made on apartments and stores and 


dwellings in New York City and subur 
ban territory, having areas between 10,- 
000 and 20,000 square feet. Recently 
there were reductions made in rates for 
fireproof mercantile buildings and con- 
tents in the New York City and subur- 
ban territories. 

At the request of the Insurance De- 
partment, the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization is continuing its 
studies to put into effect adjustments 
in rates for various other classes where 
warranted in accordance with the ex- 
perience reported. 

These changes in rates are effective 
on policies dated on and after July 1, 
1939, and do not apply to policies dated 
prior to July 1, 1939. Details as to poli- 
cies and risks affected and other infor- 
mation relative to the new rates will be 
made available to assureds by the various 
fire insurance companies and their rep- 
resentatives. 


BRIGCS MADE COMMANDER 

Allan Briggs, insurance attorney, St. 
Paul, has been elected department com- 
mander of the American Legion in Min- 
nesota. He is the second Legionnaire 
identified with insurance to be honored. 
H. W. Clark, local agent at Winona, 
was elected chef de gare of the “40 
and 8.” 











Cleveland, O. 
314 Bulkley Building 








80 JOHN STREET 


The Facilities for PERFORMANCE 


The men, the methods, and the experience to solve 
successfully any insurance problem .... as is evidenced. 
by the satisfactory service now rendered to America’s 


largest organizations. 


EARL AMERICAN 


PEARL ASSURANCE CoO., LTD. 
(United States Branch) 


EUREKA-SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, O. 
1724 Carew Tower 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
525 Chestnut Street 





NEW YORK 


Chicago, Ill. 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


FLEET 


San Francisco 
200 Bush Street 
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ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 











This very interesting letter from Wal 
ter Henry Cassebeer, architect of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., I received following the 
item I wrote about Sequoia, redwood 
trees in the East. His letter follows: 
“Dear Eddie: 

“Thanks for the copy of The Eastern 
Underwriter and its article on the Se- 
quoia. 

“I believe you are in error as to the 
exact location of the trees in Rochester. 
They were at the corner of Mt. Hope 
\venue and Linden Street, on the prop- 
erty of Ellwanger & Barry Nursery. 

“You might be interested to know 
that George D. Ellwanger in a group of 
essays: entitled ‘A Snuff-Box Full of 
Trees,’ published in 1909, gives an ac 
count of these trees as developed by 
E. & B. He says in part: 

“*Somewhere in the early fifties G. H. 
Voodruff joined a throng of gold hunt- 
ers and went west to seek his fortune. 
So far as is known he found no gold, 
but, as the story runs, after a year or 
more of disappointments, he found him- 
self one day in the forest primeval, for- 
lorn and disconsolate. He threw him- 
self on the ground, and yielding to de- 
spair, gazed up into the treetops for help 
or resignation. Above him towered the 
big trees of the world, the grand Gigan- 
teas. You may call them as you please, 
Gigantea, Washingtonia or Wellingtonia. 
Their generic name is an arbitrary one, 
and it is a still disputed question whether 
they were first found and named by an 
Englishman or an American. No worry 
of nomenclature disturbed Mr. Wood- 
ruff, but he knew trees. They had been 


part and parcel of his education, and as 
he lay on his back and looked up into 
their glorious heights, he appreciated 
their grandeur and_ rejoiced in their 
beauty. 

“Also he noticed that the squirrels 
were nibbling at the cones above him, 
and dropping some of the seed shells 
at his feet. He thought that these seeds 
might be propagated successfully and 
gathered a number of them. These he 
put into a snuff-box and at the first 
opportunity sent them to Ellwanger & 
Barry, nurserymen, at Rochester, N. Y 
The snuff-box came by pony express 
across the continent, and the express 
charges for the little packet were $25. 
These seeds were duly sown and propa- 
gated by Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry.’ 

“During 1855 and 1855 about 4,000 
plants were grown in pots. As _ there 
was no demand for them here they were 
shipped to England. In their catalogue 
of 1857 they were advertised at one to 
two dollars. Thousands were sent to 
Eneland and Scotland. 

“To quote again, ‘So, from Mr. Wood- 
ruff’s snuff-box have come almost all 
important specimens of the Gigantea in 
Europe and in the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains. You can find 
them in botanical gardens in Bordeaux. 
at Kew, in Madrid, in Switzerland and 
elsewhere.’ 

“In 1909 these trees in the home nurs- 
ery were about fifty feet high. In 1865 
Ellwanger & Barry paid Mr. Woodruff 
as his half profits for his seed gathering 
$1,030.60. Unfortunately most or prob- 
ably all the Sequoias have been killed 
in the East during the severe Winters of 
1917-18. A laree tree in Aurora, N. Y., 
was killed in 1933 but I believe is still 
standing.” 





Illinois Fire Is Put In 
Strong Liquid Condition 


Through action of the board of direc- 
tors $300,000 has been paid into the sur- 
plus of the Illinois Fire increasing its 
capital structure to $535,000. A financial 
statement will be published shortly, fol- 
lowing an approved audit, which will 
show approximately $685,000 in total as- 
sets. Liabilities will approximate $155,- 
000, so with its comparative large re- 
serves the company is in condition to 
expand its operations. 

fficers of the Illinois Fire as an- 
nounced are L. C. Gray, president, W. 
S. Whitford, executive vice-president ; 
Samuel Plant, vice-president; Arthur A. 
Krueger, secretary-treasurer; R. S. Dan- 
forth, assistant secretary, and G. P. 
Tresselt, assistant treasurer. Illinois Fire 
hoard of directors elected are L. C. 


Grav, H. S. Helm, Arthur A. Krueger, 
I. H. MacMillan, Samuel Plant. Philip 
H. Postel, George P. Urban B. War- 


kentin, and W. S. Whitford. Both off- 
cers and directors are the same as the 
Millers National, which company now 
owns the Illinois Fire stock. 

Henry F. Tuerk was named superin 
tendent of agencies and manager of 
the Peoria office of the company where 
complete service facilities will be main- 
tained 


QUEBEC MANAGER FOR SUN 

xenoit Bertrand has been appointed 
branch manager for the Province of Que 
hec for the Sun Insurance Group. He 
io‘ned the Sun in 1930 and has had ex- 
tensive experience in insurance, 


Appointed General Agent 





FRED H. MORASCH 


\nnouncement was made in these col- 
umns last week of the appointment of 
Fred H. Morasch as general agent at 
soston of the Fireman’s Fund. At the 
Eastern department headquarters there 
he will head a new production depart- 
ment. For years he has been a promi- 
nent fieldman in New Jersey. 


Buffalo Agency Completes 


35 Years in Insurance 


The Buffalo, N. Y., agency of Tiernon 
& Co. last Friday night celebrated its 
thirty-fifth anniversary with a dinner at 
the Hotel Statler, given bv President 
John L. Tiernon, Jr. There were fifty 
guests, including all members of the 
agency staff and executives of companies 
represented in the agency. 

Among guests who gave short talks 
were Richard V. Goodwin, vice-presi- 
dent, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity; Henry 
E. Knoblock, assistant secretary of that 


company; John W. Donahue, resident 
vice-president Maryland Casualty; J. 
McC. Gillet, vice-president Maryland 


Casualty; James E. Hitchcock, assistant 
secretary Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica, and George H. Jamison, Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance, Albany. 

Mr. Tiernon, president of the com- 
pany, has occupied a prominent position 
in the insurance field in Buffalo. He 
has also had considerable prominence in 
national, state and local activities; is a 
past president of the Buffalo Club, direc- 
tor of the Ellicott Club Association and 
a member of the Buffalo Country Club. 
As a mark of esteem, his associates pre- 
sented him with a water color showing 
an outdoor fireplace which they are hav- 
ing erected on his country property 
about twenty miles from Buffalo. 





CASEY SUCCEEDS LINKFIELD 





Special Agent in New York Suburban 
Retires After Forty-One Years With 
Mercantile of America 
Mercantile Insurance of America an- 
nounces retirement of Benjamin L. 
Linkfield as special agent. September 1 
Mr. Linkfield completed forty-one years 
of service, during thirty-two of which 
he traveled New York suburban terri- 
tory. His long and valuable service to 


the company has been suitably recog- . 


nized, 

Special Agent John J. Casey, with 
headquarters at Bayside, N. Y., succeeds 
Mr. Linkfield, whose territory he has 
traveled. 





To Oppose Self-Insurance 
Move by Municipalities 


Fire insurance local agents, company 
executives, field men and others who 
hold municipal offices in communities 
throughout the United States are being 
urged by the Business Development Of- 
fice and various other insurance organi- 
zations to oppose a move that is ex- 
pected to be brought before the an- 
nual convention this month in Chicago 
of he American Municipal Association 
in favor of self-insurance or non-stock 
insurance on properties of municipalities. 
At this meeting of representatives of 
state municipal leagues several insur- 
ance men will speak against self and 
non-stock insurance for city and town 
property, pointing out that any saving 
in premium costs is at the expense of 
the American way of doing business and 
also. citing the full case for capital 
stock insurance. 


N. H. Ass’n and Women’s 
League to Meet October 10 


The New Hampshire Association of 
Insurance Agents and the New Hamp- 
shire Insurance Women’s League will 
hold their annual conventions in Man- 
chester October 10. Sidney Smith, 
Gainesville, Ga. and John F. Griffin, 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles of New 
Hampshire, will be the speakers. 

In the evening both organizations will 
have a dinner, at which the speakers 
will be Insurance Commissioner Arthur 
J. Rouillard and C. P. Quimby, principal 
of Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 





HOME FOOTBALL SCHEDULES 

The Home Insurance Co. is distribut- 
ing a folder containing the complete 
1939 football schedules of leading col- 
leges including all school conference 
groups as well as the Eastern teams. 





Chambers 20 Years 
With North British 


IS HONORED ON ‘ON ANNIVERSARY 





Guest at Luncheon in New York on 
Monday at Which U. S. Manager 
Shallcross Presided 


Willard L. Chambers, secretary of the 
North British & Mercantile and its af- 
filiated companies in charge of the New 
York local department, last Sunday com- 
pleted twenty years of service with the 





Blank & Stoller. 
CHAMBERS 


WILLARD L. 


organization. This occasion was cele- 
brated Monday when Mr. Chambers was 
given a luncheon by his associates 
at which United States Manager C. F. 
Shallcross presided. 

On October 1, 1919, Mr. Chambers 
joined the North British in the local 
department as assistant to the then head, 
the late W. P. Young. He had been in 
the department about three years when 
he was advanced to manager. On June 
1, 1930, he was made secretary of the 
North British Group. 

Long Active in Exchange 

The year 1919 was eventful for Mr. 
Chambers in other ways. Starting with 
April of that year he was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, and also treas- 
urer of the Suburban Exchange. In 
May he was made treasurer of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 
He served as secretary and treasurer of 
the Exchange until 1933, and as treas- 
urer of the board until May of this 
vear. He is still treasurer of the Subur- 
ban Division of the Exchange. 

During his many years in the fire 
business Mr. Chambers has served on 
many major committees of both organi- 
zations and is at present a member of 
the board of directors of the New York 
board, chairman of the Bureau of Fire 
Prevention and Water Supply, and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the exchange. 


Pres. Gantert, F. & G. Fire, 
To Address Accountants 


The Insurance Accountants Associa- 
tion will hold a luncheon meeting Tues- 
day. October 10. at Block Hall, South 
William Street, New York City. Presi- 
dent Frank A. Gantert of the Fidelity 
& Guaranty Fire of Baltimore will speak 
on “What Manasement Expects From 
Accountants and Statisticians.” 


R. S. MONK SPECIAL AGENT 


Robert S. Monk has been made spe- 
cial agent for the Hanover and Fulton 
Fire companies in Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia suburban, and New Jersey south 
of a line between Camden and Barnegat. 
His headquarters will be at 206 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
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British Offices Grouping 
Their Marine Insurance 


TO FACILITATE UNDERWRITING 


To Follow This Procedure for Duration 
of War; Two Central Offices; 
Saving in Clerical Work 


In order to simplify and facilitate the 
conduct of marine underwriting in Brit- 
ain during the war the British insurance 
offices are now transacting their work 
on a group basis. 

The first group of companies to de- 
cide to combine their underwriting or- 
ganizations in this way comprises the 
following: Canton, Century, Commercial 
Union, Cornhill and Group, Liverpool 
Marine, Merchants’, Norwich Union, 
Royal Exchange, Sun and Group, Union 
of Canton. This group is transacting 
business at the marine underwriting 
room of the Sun Insurance Office. 

The second group of offices which are 
concentrating their marine organizations 
in a somewhat similar way include the 
Alliance, British Dominions, Indemnity, 
London Assurance, London and Provin- 
cial Group, London and Scottish. Mari- 
time, New Zealand, Ocean Marine, 
Phoenix, Provincial, Reliance. South 
British, Thames and Mersey, The Ma- 
rine, Yorkshire, and Western. The un- 
derwriting for this group is being con- 
ducted by the leaders of the various 
offices in the underwriting room of the 
Indemnity Marine. 

Thanks to these arrangements, brok- 
ers, instead of having to visit one office 
after another to obtain subscriptions for 
important risks. are now able to com- 
plete their work among the companieés 
at two offices only, both housed in 
Lloyd’s Building. In addition, there will 
be a great saving in clerical work. 





To Feature Fire Protection 


In Engineering Schools 


Dean John R. Lapham of the school 
of engineering of George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., is assem- 
bling several engineers and educators to 
serve as a committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association to develep 
fire protection engineering education in 
technical schools and colleges. 

In launching this project it is the be- 
lief of Dean Lapham that every engi- 
neering and architectural graduate should 
acquire sufficient knowledge of fire pro- 
tection to understand its importance, to 
recognize a fire protection problem when 
he encounters it, and to know the sources 
of the technical information necessary 
for its solution. 

Dean Lapham reports appointment of 
the f. Mowing as members, so far, of the 
new committee: Prof. E. B. Parker, 
State College of Washington; Dean 
Philip S. Donnell of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; Prof. J. B. Finnegan, Armour 
Institution of Technology; Dean S. S. 
Steinberg, college of engineering, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Theodore Irving 
Coe, technical secretary, American In- 
stitution of Architects; Edward R. 
Hardy, Insurance Institute of America; 
O. T. Stewart, manager, inspection de- 
partment, Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. 


HOUSTON INSPECTION AGENCY 

Service Offices, Inc., an inspection and 
auditing concern, has opened offices in 
Houston. It owns and will continue to 
operate the Insurance Statistical Bu- 
reau and the Insurance Service Bureau. 

Service Offices, Inc., will make audits, 
inspections, do accident prevention work 
and perform other functions of a home 
office representative for companies. For 
assureds and agents an analysis of com- 
pensation for automobile fleet risk rates 
is being made. 








Marine Underwriters 
Of Los Angeles Meet 


TALK ON WAR R RISK SITUATION 


Amendments Suggested for HR 6572 
Now Before Congress; More Meet- 
ings Considered Advisable 





Marine underwriters in Los Angeles 
met September 29 to consider the war 
risk situation and also to discuss HR 
6572, now before Congress. The meet- 
ing was held under sponsorship of the 
war risk committee of the Southern 
California War Trade Council, formed 
recently as an activity of the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce. 

The war risk situation was gone into 
by the representatives of the fourteen 
offices present, and this was followed by 
taking up the House bill cited. The 
underwriters present favored approval of 
the bill by Congress. with three amend- 
ments su ggested. These were to limit 
the bill’s provisions to reinsurance only, 
so as to support American companies 
and lessen competition; fixing a definite 
termination of its provisions, say within 
two or three vears, after the need for 
the fund should cease; that a definite 
sum of money be approved to pay losses 
under the provisions of the bill. 

More Meetings Likely 


The committee sponsoring the meeting 
is composed of Ira Brander, of Brander 
& Co., insurance brokers, chairman who 
issued the call for the meeting; R. L. 


Mitchell, marine superintendent, North 
America, and James Loudon, customs 


house broker. The underwriters fa- 
vored a weekly continuation of the mect- 
ings, and there is a possibility that they 
may result in a permanent organization. 





Fire Prevention Manual For 


Junior Commerce Chambers 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has just issued a fire prevention 
program manual for the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce which has 
become thoroughly interested in this 
important subject. The program is in- 
tended as an activity for Junior Cham- 
bers of Commerce in cities where no 
other similar fire prevention program. is 
in operation. Outlined in an attractive 
booklet are the duties of the various 
committees which would be appointed to 
carry out the program. 





CHISELERS PLAY GOLF 

At the Chiselers’ golf tournament held 
at Port Washington, N. Y., September 
26 there were about fifty-five persons 
present. The prize winners were Os- 
wald Kirkby, Jr., low gross (with 69); 
Walter Kuyser, low net; Herman H. 
Kraemer, kickers handicap. Foursome 
prizes were won by W. J. Voight, J. 
Hickey, A. C. Willis, J. Schumacker, L. 
C. Dameron, C. H. Carmen, Edward I. 
White, J. Stamper, Henry Lahr, Thomas 
Hughes, A. E. Reimer, S. J. Corwin, Sil 
Eiseman, J. F. Scheer. 





THREE FORM PARTNERSHIP 

Townsend D. Baker, Thomas  F. 
Maloney and Thos. H. White have com- 
bined their services into the partnership 
of Baker, Maloney & White as _ sur- 
veyors, appraisers and adjusters, con- 
sulting and technical engineers in aver- 
age-cargo, hull, machinery, inland ma- 
rine. Offices are at 15 Moore Street, 
New York. 


FRED E. MORSE DEAD 
Fred E. Morse, Fredonia, N. Y., re- 
tired insurance agent, died at his home 
there, age 83. He was a former resi- 
dent of Stockton and had lived in Fre- 
donia more than fifty years. 





Opportunities for Local Agents In 


Bank Financing of Automobiles 


By L. R. Finn, 
Marine National Bank, Erie, Pa. 


L. R. Finn of the automobile loan de- 
partment, Marine National Bank, Erie, Pa., 
has presented some interesting tdeas on 
cooperation between insurance agents and 
banks in insuring and financing automobiles 
sold on the time payment flan. The local 
agent has long sought to salvage some- 
thing from this auto finance business which 
is handled largely without insurance pro- 
ducer participation. Telling of the plan 
which his own bank has evolved, Mr. Finn 
said, in part, the following when address- 
ing the recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents: 


Our bank started in this business one 
year ago. Although we have had unex- 
pected opposition, on the whole the re- 
sponse of the public has been gratifying 
and our experience has been quite sat- 
isfactory with our operation. We so- 
licited our business directly from the 
public by means of newspaper advertis- 
ing and direct mail to selected lists of 
Erie people. Circulars have been dis- 
tributed and placards placed in our lobby 
and our windows. 

Customer Picks Own Agent and Company 

A word about the features and ad- 
vantages of our plan that we _ have 
stressed to the public. First, of course, 
is the low cost, 5% on new cars and 6% 
on used cars. We permit the customer 
to select his own insurance company. 
We have found that the combined rate 
of the local insurance agent and our rate 
is in many instances a great deal lower 
than. that represented by other financing 
methods. 

We stress the feature of doing business 
locally and keeping the money working 
in our own community. Our slogan has 
been, “Buy from an Erie De: ij 
nance Through a Locat Bank—Insure 
Through a Local Agent.” 

As I said, the customer selects his own 
insurance agent or company. If present 
policy is carried, we stress the advantage 
and saving of continuing with his own 
agent and transferring his coverage to 
his new car. We also offer, as an addi- 
tional service, to finance in the transac- 
tion any other insurance the purchaser 
may wish to carry on the car, such as 
P. L. and P. D. or personal accident, etc. 

We don't require any endorsement 
other than the purchaser’s own credit 
record, credit standing. We don’t re- 
quire the dealer to endorse the trans- 
action without recourse. The car itself 
is collateral. We also point out the ad- 
vantage of establishing credit at the bank 
and the importance of doing business 
with a local bank and the convenience 
of doing business with a local bank. We 
stress the advantages of availing them- 
selves of other benefits of the service 
at the bank and the value of a good 
banking reference. 

Solving Collection Problem 

The purchaser is permitted to choose 
his own terms and his own maturity 
dates and we counsel with him and exer- 
cise care in seeing that those terms are 
convenient and that he can easily meet 
them and they are consis‘ent vith his 
circumstances. We want to make sure 
that the payments are easily met. In 
that way we have eliminated a great deal 
of complex problems. In fact, our col- 
lection problem is practically nil. 

We stress the fact that the purchaser 
knows exactly what the costs of his 
financing are. Our 5% and 6% rates are 
published, and we point out that any lo- 
cal insurance agent will quote insurance 
rates. In addition, we send him a com- 
plete itemized statement of his entire 
transaction with his payment coupon 
book. Much confidence and good will 
have been gained in this manner. 

From the beginning we have offered 
cooperation with our local insurance 
agents. Our opening newspaper an- 
nouncement and advertisement men- 





tioned that the purchaser could select 
his own agent. Our subsequent adver- 
tising copy has stressed this point as 
an advantage. All agents were called in 
and told of our plan and informed that 
they could send their customers and 
friends to us and they would be permit- 
ted to write the insurance. We have 
had excellent cooperation from the local 
agents in assisting us in our promotional 
work of this new financing service. 

Our bank and the local insurance 
agents collaborated in running a full- 
page advertisement in both of our daily 
papers. This advertisement was intend- 
ed to serve both as an announcement 
and as a first step of an educational cam- 
paign to bring about a better public un- 
derstanding of automobile financing and 
automobile insurance. We found this ed- 
ucation necessary, as the average cus- 
tomer was either much confused or mis- 
informed about the subject of automobile 
insurance. 

Agents Aggressive in Plan 

Much individual initiative and enthusi- 
asm have been displayed on the part of 
the local agents. They have been ag- 
gressive in their sales campaigns on their 
end of the business. They have made 
personal contacts, advertised individually 
in newspapers. They have distributed 
letters and circulars. They have printed 
stuffers placed in policies and outgoing 
mail. Seals have been placed on_poli- 
cies and envelopes. All carry the mess- 
age to finance their next car through a 
local bank and insure through a local 
agent. Both the bank and the local 
agent benefit by having the assistance of 
he insurance agents in soliciting busi 
ness. The combined influence of the 
banks and insurance agents always carry 
weight with the public and tend to offset 
opposition. 

The insurance agents benefit through 
increased business and in having a new 
field opened to them. Our experience 
has shown that most people prefer to do 
all their insurance business with one 
agent. The Erie agent now has an op- 
portunity to sell automobile insurance to 
all of his present customers and to sell 
other insurance to the new autom»bile 
insurance customers he secures. Once 
on the books renewals are easy and 
transfers of insurance to new cars for 
customers is everyday routine. 

Little effort is necessary on the part 
of the insurance agent. The bank re- 
quires the fire, theft and collision insur- 
ance. The customer must select an agent. 
The bank quotes the agent’s rate and 
sends the agent a check in full for a 
policy that will provide coverage for the 
length of the loan at least. Many pol- 
icies are from eighteen months to two 
years and some agents are successful in 
selling P. L. and P. D. and other types 
of insurance to be financed along with 
the transaction. The agent always gets 
a check in full for all premiums. 


Directory of Mutual Fire 
And Casualty Cos. Issued 


The American Mutual Alliance has 
issued the 1939 edition of the Directory 
of Mutual Fire and Casualty Companies 
in the United States. This directory 
lists mutual companies by states, giving 
facts about each. The book also con- 
tains other statistical information about 
mutual insurance carriers. 

LLOYD’S TO USE WAR CLAUSE 

Reports from London are to the ef 
fect that Lloyd’s underwriters intend to 
insert a war exclusion clause in all re- 
insurance contracts’ covering on an ex- 
cess of loss basis (other than excess of 
loss on specific risks) which is under 
stood to apply to new contracts. and 
renewals as of January 1, 1940. 
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War’s Influence Felt 
At Ins. Society Opening 


J. J. KING STRESSES CHARACTER 


N. Y. Educational Guns Off to Good 
Start; Sup’t Pimk Guest Speaker; 
E. R. Hardy’s Work Recognized 


The influence of the European War 
was felt on Monday at the formal open 
1939-40 season of the In 
surance Society of New York, Inc., held 
in the Great Hall of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce with nearly every 


ing of the 


seat occupied. It was a surprise when 
John J. King of the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau, Inc., the president of the So- 
ciety, announced that in view of the 
international situation the meeting 
would open and close with the singing of 





JOHN J. KING 
“My Country "Tis of Thee.” He sound 
ed the key and sang lustily. So did the 


students. The next war note was struck 
when Superintendent of Insurance Louis 
H. Pink switched from his educational 
remarks to appeal to the good sports- 
manship of American companies not to 
take advantage of foreign companies 
(with U. S. branches) in their sales 
arguments. On this point he said: 

“There are eighty-two United States 
branches in New York alone of foreign 
companies doing business here and 
twelve in other states. Some of these 
companies were admitted to this coun- 
try before the New York Insurance De- 
partment was established. They have 
all put up the required deposit which is 
under the control of the Insurance Su- 
perintendent and cannot be removed 
without his consent. There are ample 
funds on deposit to take care of all lia- 
bilities. We regard these United States 
branches in the same light as New York 
companies. They are a part of us and 
we are going to protect them in the 
same manner as we do our own com- 
panies and our own citizens.” 

King’s Warm Tribute to Hardy 

\ pleasing feature of this occasion 
was the tribute to Edward R. Hardy, 
veteran secretary of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America, which was paid by 
John J. King in making his presidential 
address. Said Mr. King: “Humbly, 
faithfully, scrupulously, Edward  R. 
Hardy has labored year after year to 
bring the opportunity of learning to the 
men and women of the insurance busi- 

(Continued on Page 61) 


Rehearing October 12 
In Virginia Action 


COUNTERSIGNATURE ARGUMENT 





Injunction Sought Pending Appeal From 
Decision of Federal Court Declaring 
Constitutionality 

Application for a rehearing of issues 
involved in the Virginia countersigna- 
ture case, and for an injunction pend- 
ing an appeal from the decision of the 
three-judge Federal court holding the 
act constitutional, if one is taken, was 
filed in United States District Court at 
Richmond October 2 by Andrew D. 
Christian, Richmond attorney, represent- 
ing the thirty-four casualty companies 
and several branch managers who were 
plaintiffs in the case. October 12 was 
fixed as the date for argument on the 
motion for a rehearing and injunction. 
It was stated in the application that the 
relief sought is to procure modification 
of the opinion filed September 6 by the 


three-judge court. Plaintiffs contended 
in the application that the court had 
made incorrect findings of fact and had 


stated incorrect conclusions of law. It 
was requested that these be corrected. 
Additional fact findings were prayed 
for. 

Changes Sought 

Alterations in conclusions of law al- 
leged to be incorrect were requested as 
follows: Conclusion that “the require- 
ments imposed by the act of 1938 upon 
the plaintiffs with regard to contracts 
of insurance made outside Virginia are 
not beyond the jurisdiction of the state” 
should be altered to express the con- 
trary conclusion, 

Conclusion that “the provisions of the 
act are not arbitrary and unreasonable 
or in violation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion” is incorrect and should be altered 
to express the contrary conclusion. 

Conclusion that “the prayer for inter- 
locutory and = permanent injunctions 
should be denied’ and the bill of com- 
plaint dismissed” is incorrect and should 
be altered to express the opposite con- 
clusion, 

Held Proper Conclusions 

The following additional conclusions 
of law submitted to be proper were 
prayed for by the plaintiffs: 

The provision of the statute which for- 
bids salaried agents to countersign con- 
tracts covering in Virginia and disquali- 
fies them from  countersignature  re- 
quired by the statute, when considered 
in the light of its application to con- 
tracts produced within the State of Vir- 
ginia, violates the rights of the agent 
plaintiffs because it deprives them of 
their liberty and property without due 
process of law, and denies them the 
equal protection of the laws, and vio- 
lates the rights of the company plain- 
tiffs because it deprives them of their 
property without due process of law. 

The provision of the statute which 
forbids countersigners of contracts pro- 
duced outside of Virginia to allow or 
pay to non-resident brokers or agents 
not licensed by Virginia who shall have 
produced said contracts any portion of 
any commission, and prevents the com- 
pany plaintiffs from procuring said al- 
lowances or payments” by Virginia 
countersigners of said contracts to said 
non-resident brokers and agents. vio- 
lates the rights of agent plaintiffs for 
the reasons stated in paragraph 1 and 
violates the rights of the company plain- 
tiffs for the reason there stated. 





F. L. DAILY’S 30TH ANNIVERSARY 

Frank L. Daily, Travelers adjuster 
in Peoria, Ill., celebrated his thirtieth 
anniversary with the company October 1. 
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N. Y. Supreme Court Holds Defunct 
Mutual's Policyholders Assessable 


\ decision of far-reaching scope which 
makes clear the liability of members of 
an insolvent mutual casualty company 
for —?- ssment was handed down recent- 
ly by George Frankenthaler, referee, in 
the Supreme Court of New York County. 
The company in the case was the Auto 
Mutual Indemnity of New York, which 
became insolvent in November, 1937. Its 
member policyholders challenged the val- 
idity of the statute (sections 422-423 of 
the N. Y. Insurance Law) authorizing 
the assessment of 40% against them to 
enable the company to meet its allowed 
claims in full, The objectants further 
challenged the application of the statute 
to non-residents, the propriety of the 
procedure followed by the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance as liquidator, and the 
amount of the assessment. Rights of 
set-off for unearned premiums and ac- 
crued loss claims were also advanced by 
policyholders and the propriety thereof 
was contested. 

Law Journal Quoted Opinion in Full 

Because the referee’s decision uphold- 
ing the right of the liquidator to assess 
both resident and non-resident members 
affects such a large number of policy- 
holders in New York State and a con- 
siderable number in other states the 
New York Law Journal in its September 
25 issue published in full the opinion 
of the referee. Rarely is this amount 
of space given to a referee’s decision 
but the Law Journal’s editor explains 
that “the opinion involves questions of 
first impression which called for ex- 
tensive research by the referee and 
counsel who appeared in the proceed- 
ings.” 

Counsel represented a formidable ar- 
ray of legal talent. Irvin Waldman 
appeared for Superintendent Pink. Sam- 
uel R. Feller, one-time first deputy of 
the Department. and Leo H. Hirsch, Jr., 
of Mullen & Feller represented West 
Penn Forwarding Co., Inc.; Simpson, 
Thacher & Bartlett (F. B. Lee of coun- 
sel) appeared for Dixie Coaches, Inc.; 
Kaufman & Weitzner (R. W. Fenster- 
stock and Max Herschaft of counsel) 
for Roadway Transit Co.; B. M. Gold- 
stein for Allen Bros., Inc.; Frank A. 
Pfalzer (Vito Cardo of counsel) for New 
York Car Carriers. Inc.: Michael A. 
Petroccia for All States Freight. Inc.; 
Brown & Ouzts for Suburban Transit 
Co. of Columbia. S. C.; Benjamin Gollav 
for Elmhurst Taxi Corp.: William C. 
Hare for B. H. Griges; Max Herschaft 
for Rupp Trucking Co., Inc., et al.. and 
Mack Beverage Co., et al.; Bose & Mac- 
Carthy (John C. MacCarthy of counsel) 
for C. R. Exner and R. H. Carr, and W. 
G. Sheppard in person. 


Referee’s Response to Objectants 
In responding to the issues raised by 
the objectants to the assessment levy 


Referee Frankenthaler said in part: 
“Constitutional questions have been 
raised with reference to the validity 


of the assessment and the propriety of 
the notice to members. It is well set- 
tled that the validity of an assessment 
made in connection with the liquidation 
of an insolvent insurance company is 
governed by the laws of the state where 
the corporation has its domicile. * * * 
This assessment was duly levied in ac- 
cordance with the statutes of the State 
of New York where the corporation had 
its domicile, and it follows that the 
validity of the assessment as an obli- 
gation in rem is binding alike upon 
non-residents and residents.” 

The referee dismissed as “without 
merit” the objection by certain policy- 
holders to the assessment on the ground 
that the order of liquidation caused a 
breach of the policy contract which re- 
lieved them from the’ payment of the 
assessment. He explained: “A casualty 
insurance company which is placed in 
liquidation simultaneously breaches its 
policy contracts because the law pre- 
vents it from defending actions and per- 
forming other terms of the policy. 
Though this breach by the company 
gives rise to a provable claim against 
the fund in the hands of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance (Empire State 
Surety Co., 214 N. Y. 553, 570), it does 
not relieve the policyholder from liabil- 
ity for assessment under sections 422 
and 423 of the Insurance Law. To hold 
otherwise would be tantamount to ruling 
that the institution of liquidation pro- 
ceedings on the ground of insolvency, 
which is the very foundation for the 
levy of the assessment, at the same 
time causes a breach of contract which 
affords a complete defense to the col- 
lection of the assessment. This would 
destroy the purpose of the statute. 

“The breach of contract is no defense 
to the assessment though damage result- 
ing from the breach may be _ provable 
against the fund. 

“The Superintendent will submit an 
order disposing of the issues raised by 
the objections, in accordance with this 
opinion.” 


JONES AND PRINGLE ADVANCE 





Former Takes New Position in Produc- 
tion Department London Guarantee, 
Latter in Payroll Audit 
Elmer Jones, superintendent payroll 
audit department, London Guarantee & 
Accident and Phoenix Indemnity, has 
been appointed to the newly created 
position of assistant superintendent of 
production for the entire group. To fill 
Mr. Jones’ position in the payroll audit 
department Alexander Pringle, Jr., has 

been promoted to superintendent. 

Mr. Jones joined the London Guaran- 
tee in 1923 as junior liability underwriter. 
In 1925 he was transferred to the pay- 
roll audit department, being appointed 
superintendent in 1928 

Mr. Pringle entered insurance in 1912 
as payroll auditor for Royal Indemnity. 
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T. J. Falvey’s Views On 
The European War 


TIMELY MESSAGE TO PRODUCERS 


Mass. Bonding Chief Executive Warns 
Of Over-Expansion Dangers; 
Stock Market Bullishness 


T. J. Falvey, veteran leader of the 
Massachusetts Bonding who is regarded 
as the senior chief executive in the cas- 
ualty company ranks in point of service, 
takes a look at the European War situa- 
tion in his latest message to the agency 





T. J. FALVEY 
forces of his company. He maintains 
that the war will “most certainly have 
repercussions in our own country, 
whether we are eventually drawn into 
the conflict, or whether, happily, our 


Americans, first, last 
politics in 
main- 


statesmen, acting as 
and always and submerging 
the general interest, succeed in 
taining our peace.” 

Sounding that “vigilance must be our 
watchword” President Falvey says fur- 
ther: “We lave seen the conditions 
created in the years following 1914 when 
our country endeavored with difficulty 
to maintain neutrality. We have in our 
memories the effects of our eventual 
participation in the war. We shall never 
forget the lessons of the post-war boom 
and the depressions that followed. 

“Just what the immediate future may 
hold in store for us in business no man 
can know, but vigilance must be our 
watchword and we must be quick to 
adapt ourselves to changing conditions. 

“We must endeavor to anticipate the 
changes and not wait to correct our 
methods until after the changes have oc- 
curred,” 


Need for Steadying Influence 


Specifically Mr. Falvey offers the fol- 
lowing precautions as a guide to pro- 
ducers of casualty and surety business 
in the present emergency: 

“We must look to the dangers of over- 
expansion by businessmen eager to profit 
by vast demands and tending to accept 
commitments beyond their capacity to 
fulfill. 

“We must be sure that our clients 
have given due consideration to the prob- 
ability of increasing costs of material 
and labor. 

“We must exert a steadying influence 
which will not only benefit our own 
underwriting results, but also help keep 
the American ship of business on an 
even keel. 

“If the stock market becomes violent- 
ly bullish we must look well to our 
fidelity and fiduciary bond underwriting, 
having in mind the temptations that come 
to trusted individuals—men and women 


(Continued on Page 60) 


Gruhn Suggests Probe 
Of Insurance Edifice 


SAYS STOCK TAXES TOO LOW 


Remarks at Mutual Companies’ Meeting 
Prompted by Alleged Unfair 
Attacks of Competitors 


Vigorous assertion that mutual fire and 
casualty companies do not fear investi- 
gation, was made by A. V. Gruhn, gen- 
eral manager American Mutual Alliance, 
to the National Association of Mutual 


Recommend TNEC Probe 


The Federation of Mutual Insurance 
Companies closed its twenty-third con- 
vention at Chicago on Wednesday by 
issuing authority to its executive com- 
mittee to petition the TNEC to conduct 
an investigation of the fire and casualty 
insurance business. Filing of the peti- 
tion is left to the judgment of the execu- 
tive committee It is said that if the 
petition is filed an investigation will be 
asked of the rate structure. 
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Insurance Companies in annual conven- 
tion in Chicago October 2. The portion 
of his address which will undoubtedly 
receive the most scrutiny reads: 

“Charges are now being made that 
mutual companies are conducting their 
affairs in an unfairly discriminatory 
manner toward their policyholders. The 
complaints do not come from policy- 
holders. 

“The charges made by the stock com- 
panies are so worded as to leave the 
impression that the mutual companies 
fear investigation. Perhaps a thorough 
and impartial investigation of the entire 
insurance business is in order at this 
time. It has been said that the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
will do the job when it gets around to 
it. Other rumors say that this will not 
be done. 


Work With Congress 


“Your associations should actively co- 


operate with Congress and with the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 


tee when such a study is undertaken. 
They should also go on record, by peti- 
tioning Congress to direct that com- 
mittee or a special committee of Con- 


gress to study the fire and casualty 
insurance business in all of its ramifi- 
cations. This scrutiny should include 


rates and rate manipulations, companies 
of all types, questions of dividends 
whether to policyholders or stockhold- 
ers, the operations of special organiza- 
tions engaged in interstate rating; propa- 
ganda (whether it be mutual or stock); 
agency and brokerage and branch office 
operations whether on the commission 
plan or the direct salary basis. 


Extent of Lobbying 


“A great deal of policyholders’ money 
is being spent in propaganda and lobby- 


ing activities. The American Mutual 
Alliance has already furnished rather 
complete information as to its opera- 


tions, and as to just how much lobbying 
it does and why it does it. All other 
insurance organizations should be com- 
pelled to do likewise, and it might be 
well to inquire into the sources of the 
funds used by insurance pressure groups 
in recent drives to destroy competition 
by legislative decree. 

“If it can be demonstrated that the 
insuring public’s interests demand a 
greater measure of regulation, I am 
sure that mutual companies will have 
no fear of fair and impartial control, 
and this is true whether it is regulation 
of rates nation-wide, dividends to policy- 
holders, dividends to stockholders, re- 
mittances to the foreign offices of Amer- 
ican branches, of alien companies or 
alien controlled American companies, re- 
bating, expense ratios, or investment 
policies.” 

Would Investigate Taxes 

Taking up the question of Federal 
taxation, Mr. Gruhn declared: “Charges 
are being made that mutual insurance 
receives preferential treatment under 


J. P. Gibson Sees Good Faith Vital 


In Excess Reinsurance Transactions 


New Yorker Gives Relationship Between Direct Writing Co. 
and Reinsurer; Speaker in Automotive Session 
at Mutual Convention 


One of the popular group sessions at 
the convention in Chicago this week of 
the National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies was that on automo- 
bile insurance trends and developments 
whose chairman was Harold S. Evans 
of Des Moines. In session for three 
days the participants covered a_ wide 
range of subjects ——* unauthor- 
ized practice of law (R. G. Rowe, Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty lead-off 'speak- 
er); recent extension of automobil* in- 
surance coverages (Ambrose _ Kelly, 
American Mutual Alliance); safety (S. 
J. Williams, National Safety Council) ; 
Federal taxes sae social security (H. P 


Cooper, Jr., N.A.M.I.P.), and the rela- 
tionship tei direct writing com- 
pany and reinsurer on excess reinsur- 
ance. 


The last named subject, infrequently 
J ] ) 


publicized, was handled by J. P. Gib- 
son, Jr., president, Excess Underwrit- 
ers, Inc., New York City, who empha- 


sized that the spirit of the relationship 
between the direct writing company and 
the reinsurer is of utmost importance. 
The essence of this relationship is con- 
fidence and good faith which must be 
exercised continuously by both parties. 
Mr. Gibson gave the following explana- 
tion of why this is so vital: 
Transactions Handled Confidentially 
“In the early development of reinsur- 
ance, direct writing companies in the 
same class of business reinsured with 
each other, but it was soon found that 
giving a competitor information on risks 
was inadvisable. ne between 
direct writing companies exists today 
chiefly among such cel ie under the 
same management. Casui ilty reinsur- 
ance, to a large extent, is handled by 
companies writing reinsurance exclusive- 
ly. The company does not expect its 
reinsurer to compete for the company’s 
business and, furthermore, the company 
believes, and the reinsurer understands, 
that the details of any transactions be- 


tween them will be handled confi- 
dentially. : 
“It is essential that good faith exist 


at all times between the parties for it is 
possible occasionally that the interests 
of the company and the reinsurer are 
divergent. This is one peculiarity of 
excess reinsurance not necessarily found 
in other forms of reinsurance. For ex- 
ample—automobile liability policies are 
usually written for high limits. Losses 
thereunder can be substantial as there 
seems to be a tendency in American 
juries to award large verdicts. Under 
excess reinsurance, the company retains 
the first, but many times a comparative- 
ly small amount of initial loss and the 
reinsurer is called upon to pay a much 
larger proportion of loss resulting from 
a verdict. Under such circumstances the 
company may believe that an appeal is 
not warranted, so far as its Own inter- 
ests are concerned, whereas the rein- 
surer may have its loss reduced substan- 
tially by the prosecution of a successful 
appeal. Under such a situation, good 
faith and cooperation between the com- 





Federal tax statutes, and several cam- 
paigns have been started in an attempt 
to amend laws which have been in effect 
many years. Perhaps a thorough inves- 
tigation of the entire Federal tax struc- 
ture of insurance should be encouraged. 
It is not widely known that the profit 
making stock fire and casualty insurance 
companies pay no capital stock taxes, 
which are imposed upon other profit 
making businesses. I believe the stock 
carriers should be required to pay this 
tax, and that Congress will be interested 
(Continued on Page 61) 


and the reinsurer are vital. 
Handling Excess Reinsurance 

“Under quota share and surplus line 
reinsurance, recoveries and salvages are 
distributed ‘among the various parties in 
proportion to the liability assumed. Un- 
der excess reinsurance, however, sal- 
vages and recoveries are distributed in 
the inverse order to which the liability 
attaches. This procedure is fundamental 
if the character of an excess reinsur- 
ance contract is to be fulfilled. The 
company must first suffer the agreed 
first loss before the reinsurer is called 
upon to pay. After losses have been 
settled, any recoveries or salvages are 
applied to reduce or eliminate the rein- 
surer’s loss before any is available to 
the company. For this reason, it quite 
often happens that the reinsurer is much 
more interested in undertaking subroga- 
tion rights than the company may 
De. 6 «4 

“The task of the direct writing com- 
pany is the underwriting of individual 
risks. The task of the reinsurer is the 
underwriting of company management. 

reinsurer issues a reinsurance con- 
tract with complete confidence in the 
management of the company and a re- 
liance on the exercise of good faith. 
Human nature being what it is, how- 
ever, the contract by its provisions at- 
tempts to remove any technicalities in 
the relationship between the two parties. 

Significance of Various Clauses 

“The ‘errors and omissions clause’ 
operates to give the company elbow 
room in the reporting of its risks and 
premiums so that clerical or uninten- 
tional errors will not deny the company 
the coverage it desires. The oversight 
or inadvertent delay in the reporting of 
accidents does not void the reinsurance, 
provided the interests of the reinsurer 
have not been prejudiced. 

“Quite often, there is found in the re- 
insurance contract the so-called ‘honor- 
able undertaking clause,’ the net effect 
of which is to go beyond the errors 
and omissions clause, and provides that 
it is the real intention of the company 
and the reinsurer that shall govern any 
given case rather than any ambiguous or 
inadequate wording of the contract. Nat- 
urally it is not the intention of this 
clause to vitiate any of the specific pro- 
visions of the agreement but it is an 
attempt to dissolve any misunderstand- 
ings on the basis of equity rather than 
contract.” 

The speaker in closing stressed that 
good faith between the company and 
the reinsurer is further supported in 
the reinsurance contract by the usual 
“arbitration clause.” He said that the 
purpose of this clause is to settle any 
misunderstandings or disputes in a 
friendly manner by referring same to a 
disinterested third party conversant with 
the insurance business rather than sub- 
mitting the difficulty to the courts. “The 
wisdom of this provision is proven by 
the existence of a very few legal cases 
involving excess reinsurance. Further- 
more, arbitrations are rare,” Mr. Gibson 
said. 

Finally, if the relationship between the 
company and the reinsurer is to endure, 
each must realize a reasonable profit 
under the contract. Here excess rein- 
surance again differs from other forms 
in that either party may show a profit 
or a loss in any one year without re- 
spect to the fortunes of the other party. 


pany 





GETS B. C. LICENSE 
The General Casualty of America has 
been licensed in British Columbia_ to 
write automobile, employers’ liability 
and theft insurance. 
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National Amendment 
Upheld in Bay State 


McGLYNN AGENTS’ PRESIDENT 
Training Course Supported at Annual 
Convention Massachusetts Associa- 
tion; Preston’s Service Valued 
Unanimous endorsement of a plan 
sponsored by the New England Advisory 
Board to operate a two weeks’ intensive 
training school for agents in one of the 
Boston colleges was a feature of the 
Massachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents’ annual meeting in Boston Octo- 
ber 3. The meeting followed a_ joint 
luncheon of the agents’ association and 
the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The association elected the following of 

ficers: 
President, 
Worcester; 
come, Fitchburg; treasurer, 
Steele, Gloucester; national councillor, 
Edwin J. Cole, Fall River Regional 
vice-presidents: Robert A. Sullivan, Bos- 
ton; Harold D. Barnes, Pittsfield; George 
E. Moulton, Ne wburyport ; Myron C. 
Stimson, Greenfield; Harvey R. Preston, 
Springfield; Warren S. Shaw, Brockton; 


Francis R. A. McGlynn, 
vice-president, Paul J. Wood- 
Carroll K. 


Fred R. Smith, Haverhill; Charles W. 
Turner, Lynn; Fred A. Norton, Salem; 
Roy F. Wells, Lowell; E. E. Crippen, 
North Adams; Frank G. Thacher, Hy- 


annis; George C. H. Smith, Fall River; 
Frank R. Knox, Holyoke; Forrest H. 
Thompson, Athol. 

On behalf of the executive committee 
Mr. Steele presented retiring president 
Harvey R. Preston with a gift in recog 
nition of his valuable services during a 
two-year term. President Sullivan of 
the Boston board said it is 100% behind 
activities of the agents’ association. He 
pleaded for tolerance and understanding 
in the agent ranks. 

Constitutional Amendment 

John K. Boyce, Amarillo, Texas, chair- 
man constitution revision committee, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
talked on that subject. As president of 
the agents’ association Mr. Preston said 
that some New England agents have the 
impression that the proposed constitu- 
tional change would mean separation, 
which is not so. Mr. Boyce declared: 
“The American Agency System provides 
the greatest service for increasingly low- 
ered cost of production and nation-wide 
accessibility at minimum cost of any 
merchandised article offered the Ameri- 
can public today. This is the finest rec- 
ord of retail merchandising existing in 
this country.” 

Amendment Approved 

Calling attention to the recent national 
advertising of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Mr. Boyce added: 
“These companies average a rate of 40% 
less than in 1927. Another phase of the 
American Agency System came with es 
tablishment of the National Association 
in 1896, serving to deal with differences 
which had sprung up and multiplied be 
tween agents and companies.” 

Mr. Soyce repeated the 
amendment to the constitution of the 
National Association, “to uphold the prin- 
ciples of capital stock insurance and to 
support those companies upholding the 
agency system,” and it was voted unani- 
mously to instruct representatives from 
the Massachusetts association to support 
the proposed change. 

The speaker declared that the proposed 
National Association amendment would 
not tell members what type of carriers 
they might represent, but rather would 
“support the principles of the profit sys- 
tem and aime companies alone which 
represent the American Agency System, 
to preserve that same system which has 
led to such company growth. Our eco- 
nomic system is so complex that it is up 
to every agent and company executive to 
familiarize himself with trends. Read the 
insurance papers, house organs and the 
American Agency Bulletin.” 

Assigned Risk Auto Plan 

Alpheus B. White, Keene, N. H., na- 
tional councillor, National Association, 
told of the New H: ampshire motor vehicle 


proposed 


A. & Hl. Supervisor Wanted 


Large Company has opening for Agency Supervisor, Accident 
and Health department. Requires moving to Home Office, con- 


siderable traveling. Our force knows of this ad. 


If interested and can qualify, write in confidence giving age, 


marital status, experience, reference, salary required. Address: 


Box 1357, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
94 Fulton St., New York 


Excellent Opportunity for Qualified Man 








assigned risk plan, one which was set up 
to take care of conditions peculiar to 
that state, and which must be studied 
before adoption by individual states. He 
said that “while the companies put on 
much business at first, it was soon dis- 
covered that they were refusing risks 
which might in good faith have been held 
deserving of insurance. Here 


Pennsylvania Prohibits 

Plate Glass Deductible 
Depart- 
casualty companies as 


The Pennsylvania Insurance 
ment has written 
follows: “It has come to the attention 
of this Department that various compa- 
political pies writing plate glass insurance have 
leverage entered the picture and it soon heen issuing a so-called Deductible En- 
became evident that something would dorsement which is of an accumulative 
have to be done. Resentment was being nature and is, in effect, the retention 
built up against not only the companies — principle, prohibited under our regulation 
offending but against the institution of | of July 21, 1939. We, therefore, call to 
insurance, and the problem of assigned the attention of all such companies the 
risks, at first worked out on the princi- fact that such method of underwriting 
ples which had governed such procedure — js prohibited in Pennsylvania under the 
in workmen’s compensation cases, Was above mentioned regulation, and that, 
found increasingly unworkable for autos.” therefore, such practice must cease. 

Meanwhile the act has been revised. “This regulation does not apply to the 
Mr. White added that in the last fifteen flat sum form of deductible insurance 
months 150 assigned risk cars have pro as used in the writing of collision insur- 
vided only a 3% loss ratio and both com- — ance.” : . 
panies and the Insurance Commissioner 
have shown themselves open-minded in 
approach to the problem, 

The address of Insurance Commission 
er Harrington on licensing agents and 
brokers is referred to elsewhere, as is 
also that of Retiring President Preston. 
Numerous committees made their annual 





MANY AT AETNA’S COURSE 
When Present Giese ta Graduated Total 


Number of Those Receiving In- 


struction Will Exceed 1,800 


The forty-eighth session of the Aetna’s 


reports. home office casualty and surety sales 
a course opened October 2 with forty-five 
A. & H. CLUBS MEET OCT. 20 men attending. When these men have 


graduated at the end of a five weeks 

course they will swell the total number 
graduates to more than 1,800. 

P= its name implies, this course, con- 


Fundamental problems of accident and 
health insurance will be the topic for a 
panel discussion at the annual convention — of 
of the California State Accident and 
Health Clubs in Los Angeles October 20 <ucted at the home office of the Aetna 
and 21. It is planned to have a member Life Affiliated Companies, is concerned 
of the Los Angeles County Medical So- Primarily with selling. It is designed for 
ciety, an official of the Casuz alty Adjust- individuals already engaged in the insur- 
ers Association and an accident and ance business as well as those without 
health salesman lead this discussion, previous experience who wish to enter 
the insurance selling field as personal 
producers. 

MRS. REMINGTON DEAD Once again the course has attracted 

Mrs. Lucie H. Remington, wife of men from all sections of the country. 
Secretary Harold K. Remington, Fidel- Nineteen states will be represented and 
ity & Casualty, died suddenly September twenty of the men attending are from 
25 at their home in Kew Gardens, N. Y. west of the piste River. 
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RE-INSURANCE CoO. 


Robert C. Ream, President 


99 John Street New York 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1938 





CAPITAL .-% « $2,000,000.00 
Surplus . 4,547 ,338.93 
Voluntary Cateareghe Shateve 500,000.00 
Reserve for Losses. . . . . 4,574,742.68 
All Other Liabilities . . . . 2,129,434.74 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS .._§13,751,516.35 


NOTE: Securities carried at $364,875.00 in the 
above statement are deposited as required by law. 


CASUALTY + FIDELITY « SURETY 
Re-Insurance 


























Ambrose Ryder Chairman Of 
N. Y. Society’s Ins. Seminar 


Ambrose Ryder, assistant vice-presj- 
dent, Great American Indemnity, has 
accepte d the invitation of the Insurance 
Society of New York, Inc., to serve as 
chairman of The Insurance Seminar, an 
advanced course of twenty sessions em- 
bracing all branches of the insurance 


Blank & Stoller 
AMBROSE RYDER 


business. Opening meeting of this course 
will be October 18 from 6 to 8 p. m. in 
the offices of the National Bureau of C. 
& S. Underwriters. On this occasion 
Mr. Ryder will outline and discuss re- 
search methods and procedure. In sub- 
sequent sessions individual reports will 
be given orally by members of the Semi- 
nar and an open forum discussion will 
ensue during which questions, comments 
and criticisms will be exchanged freely. 
Mr. Ryder will conduct all the classes. 

It is expected that each member of 
the Seminar will express the results of 
his research in a thesis suitable for sub- 
mission to the Insurance Institute of 
America, Inc., in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Fellow. 
A thesis requirement is its submission 
within two years from the time the can- 
didate registers the subject with the in- 
stitute. 

Serving on Mr. Ryder’s committee are 
I). Farley Cox, Jr., vice-president Apple- 
ton & Cox, Inc.; Orville F. Grahame, 
assistant secretary Guardian Life of 
America; Edward S. Inglis, vice-presi- 
dent Corroon & Reynolds, Inc.; E. E. 
Robinson, secretary National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, anc 
Carl J. Stephan. secretary Casualty Divi- 
sion, Loyalty Group. 





TO SHOW OUTING MOVIES 


Featured attraction at the first din- 
ner meeting of the Fall season, Octo- 
ber 18, for the Accident & Health Club 
of New York will be moving pictures of 
its outing last month which were taken 
by Clement F. Demsey of the Travelers. 
The affair will be held at George Wash- 
ington Hotel, New York. 

President H. M. George, U.S.F.&G., 
notified members this week that a nomi- 
nating committee of five with the im- 
mediate past president as chairman 
(Leslie W. Winslow, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity) must be elected before Octo- 
ber 25. He asked that names for this 
committee be submitted in writing in 
time to be listed on ballots available at 
the dinner meeting. 





GETS BUFFALO A. & H. POST 


Earle W. Popp has been appointed 
accident and health manager in_ the 
agency of Charles F. Joyce Co., Inc., of 
Buffalo. Mr. Popp was formerly credit 
manager in the western New York area 
for the General Electric Co., with of- 
fices in Buffalo. 
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On the Production“Firing Line” 








John W. Carswell of Savannah 


One-Time Fuller Brush Salesman Heads 71-Year-Old Agency 
Founded by Confederate General; Group Chairman in 
Boston This Week; Georgia Ass’n Leader 


By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


The supposedly ubiquitous “Fuller 
Brush Man” has been the basis of in- 
numerable wisecracks for years, but how 
many readers of The Eastern Underwrit- 
er have actually seen or known one? 

This piece is about an alumnus of that 
organization who used the brush busi- 
ness as a training ground for an insur- 
ance career and the results to date war- 
rant the belief that he knew what he 
was about when he did it. 

John W. Carswell is his name; Savan- 
nah, Ga., his base of operations, and the 
business he heads is the John LD. Cars- 
established in 1868, or, say- 
seventy-one years 


well agency, 
ing it another way, 
ago. 

Some idea of its importance may be 
gained from an examination of the prto- 
gram for the forty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents held this week in Bos- 
ton. There it is written that on October 
5 John W. Carswell presided over the 
group meeting for agents producing from 
$100,000 to $300,000 annually. And yet 
this alert young Southerner didn’t go to 
Savannah until 1930 and knew nothing 
about the insurance business when he 
did’ arrive there. 

But, wait, there’s more. 


President of Georgia State Association 


This same John W. Carswell who will 
lead oy group meeting is also president 
of the Georgia Association of Insurance 
Agents. So there’s reason to look back 
a bit and see what manner of training 
and tradition is responsible for this ex- 
traordinary progression through what 
was, for him, an entirely new field of 
endeavor. 

John W. Carswell was born at Waynes- 
boro, in Burke County, Georgia, of par- 
ents whose family trees had been firmly 
rooted in the same soil for many gen- 
erations. His boyhood was very much 
like that of other boys of his period. He 
went to public school and then to high 
school, but the record at hand does not 
reveal that he either achieved or failed 
to achieve scholastic distinction at either. 

Being a natural athlete, he starred on 
the baseball and football teams at grade 
school and at “prep” school, and cap- 
tained both teams at the Academy of 
Richmond County, in Augusta, and as 
opportunity offered went hunting and 
swimming, but every Summer during his 
high school days and on Saturday after- 
noons in Winter he wangled various jobs. 
Sometimes he clerked in grocery stores 
and once he collected bills for a doctor 
in Waynesboro. 

He matriculated at the Georgia School 
of Technology and during the first two 
years at college was employed as en- 
grossing clerk in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the next two years as 
chief clerk of that legislative body. 

Mr. Carswell was of the “Tech” class 
of 1923, but became seriously ill during 
the second semester of the year and his 
period of convalescence lasted until it 
was too late to graduate. 


From Brush Salesman to Insurance 


Then, being determined to immediately 
Start the process of establishing himself 
in the world, he turned to the Fuller 
Brush Co, in Atlanta. For four months 








JOHN W. CARSWELL 


he was at once so persuasive and so all- 
| ervasive that he attracted the attention 
of the Western Electric Co., with the 
result that he joined that organization 
and remained until the beginning of the 
second semester of the 1924 college term, 
when he returned to Georgia “Tech” 
and graduated the following June. 

Looking about for a bottom rung of 
the business ladder on which to set a 
tentative foot, he found in September, 
1924, a job as building custodian of the 
Retail Credit Co. There his alertness 
and intentness of purpose soon brought 
him a transfer to the sales department, 
after which he went through the training 
school and became special sales repre- 
sentative of the southern division, with 
headquarters at Atlanta. By October, 
1926, he was high enough on the sales 
ladder to be transferred to Chicago as 
sales supervisor of the Middle West 
division. He remained with the Retail 
Credit Co. five and a half years, which 
brings us down to 193), at which time he 
went with the Carswell agency because 
his uncle, John D. Carswell, who had 
owned the business for forty years, was 
failing in health. 

Became Head of Agency in 1932 

With characteristic energy and deter- 
mination the young man promptly set 
about the business of learning both the 
theory and practice of insurance and he 
worked to such purpose that two years 
later, 1932, at the death of his uncle, he 
became the head of the agency, of which 
he is now the sole owner. 

As stated above, the Carswell agency 
is seventy-one years old. It was found- 
ed in 1868 by General Joseph E. John- 
ston, who had served in the Army of 
the Confederacy and who took with him 
into it Captain W. H. Daniel. General 
Johnston removed from Savannah in 1876 
and Captain Daniel continued the busi- 
ness in his name. About 1890 Captain 
Daniel employed John D. Carswell and 
later took him into the firm. 

When Captain Daniel passed on John 
D. Carswell changed the firm name to 
John D. Carswell Co., under which busi- 
ness style John W. Carswell continues 
to operate. 

By way of giving emphasis to the ra- 


pidity with which John W. Carswell not 
only absorbed a knowledge of insurance 
but became outstanding in it, it should 
be noted that as early as 1933 ‘he became 
president of the Savannah Board of Fire 
Underwriters and held that office for a 
second term in 1934. 

It is his own conviction that his suc- 
cess in the insurance business derives 
directly from studying the business and 
from a desire to give genuine service 
to clients. Members of his staff say it 
is because he has unlimited energy, han- 
dles everything he undertakes in a thor- 
ough and efficient manner, has a knack 
of inspiring confidence in those with 
whom he does business and is most con- 
siderate of those connected with his or- 
ganization, never being too busy or pre- 
occupied to evidence a keen and sym- 
pathetic interest in their business and 
personal problems. 

His Consuming Urge 

It is said of John W. Carswell that he 
has a consuming urge to make a conspic- 
uous success of any undertaking to which 
he lends himself. In serving upon com- 
mittees of the local board and the state 
association and acting later as the pres- 
ident of both organizations, he has giv- 
en unselfishly of his time and thought to 
the end that the institution of insurance 
may profit by the existence of these or- 
ganizations and that both clients and 
agents throughout the state may be ben- 
efited to the greatest possible exient. 

Mr. Carswell continues to be an eager 
student of new developments in all lines, 
but is particularly interested in the cas- 
ualty and fire and marine coverages. One 
sage observation he makes is worthy of 
special emphasis here and might reason- 
ably be assumed to be the cornerstone 
upon which his business rests. It is a 
pithy bit of advice given to a young man 
starting in the business—“Study the cov- 
erages, sell people on merit and be sure 
to collect promptly.” 

If every agent followed that last sug- 
gestion there would be a much lower 
mortality rate in agency circles. 

Some of the companies in the agency 
have been there for over fifty years, all 
of them for a long time. Among them 
are the Hartford, the Aetna, Home, Fire 


Association, Liverpool & London & 
Globe, Commercial Union, National 
Union, Pennsylvania, Tokio, Fireman’s 


Fund and Globe Indemnity. 
His Civic Responsibilities 

Active as John Carswell is in agency 
and association affairs, he finds time to 
discharge the civic responsibilities which 
his business prominence brings to him. 
He is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare of Chatham County, a member of 
the Savannah Benevolent Society, a Ma- 
son and a member of Solomon’s Lodge 
and a member of the S. A. E. Fraternity. 
He belongs to the Savannah Golf Club, 
where his handicap attests to the fact 
that he shoots always in the low 80's. 
Also a member of the Oglethorpe Club, 
tet Gun Club and the Cotillion 
Club, last year having been chairman of 
that distinguished social organization. 

Mrs. Carswell, whose birthplace is: At- 
lanta, is active in the social life of Sa- 
vannah and particularly in the Junior 
League. There are two children—John 
Devine, aged eight, and Miss Betty, now 
six. 

Much more might be written about the 
executive capacity, forthrightness and the 
habit of success which is inherent with 
John W. Carswell, but the fact that he 
has so speedily climbed to the top of the 
business ladder speaks for itself. 





STANDARD ACCIDENT PORTFOLIO 

The Standard Accident has released 
to its agents a new portfolio contain- 
ing business building plans on general 
liability coverages, and particularly resi- 
dence liability. It contains a variety of 
attractive folders, blotters, and other 
promotion aids as well as suggestions 
for newspaper copy, sales letters and 
numerous ideas and suggestions for the 
development of these lines. This is the 
sixth and final in a series of portfolios 
containing business building plans for 
Standard agents. 


CONTEST NEARING CLOSE 





Indemnity of North America Soon to 
Determine Winning Designation of its 
20th Anniversary Competition 
Representatives of Indemnity of 
North America are nearing the finish 
in a nation-wide contest to determine 
the winning designation of the com- 
pany’s twentieth anniversary contest in 
1940, which will feature a strong drive 

for increased business. 

Launched in July and underway for 
three months, the contest closes Octo- 
ber 15. The entrant submitting the win- 
ning name for the anniversary contest 
will receive a $500 award, with five other 
prizes of from $250 to $25 for the run- 
ners-up. The contest was open only to 
Indemnity Co. agents, brokers and their 
employes and a high percentage of the 
field force responded with entries, ac- 
cording to Benjamin Rush, Jr., vice- 
president, who is directing the contest. 





RULING BY WASHINGTON STATE 





Department May Authorize Auto Med- 
ical Injury Payments Cover Under 
Conditions Specified 
G. W. Hamilton, 
State of Washington, 
ance Commissioner Sullivan an opinion 
that he is authorized to approve amend- 
ed forms of automobile medical pay- 
ments coverage which do not insure for 
accident the named insured under an au- 
tomobile liability policy in connection 

with which the coverage is issued. 

On June 7 Attorney General Hamilton 
disapproved certain forms previously 
submitted, holding that they constituted 
an attempt to write accident insurance 
on the named insured without comply- 
ing with the Washington laws governing 
personal accident insurance. 

Examining the revised forms submit- 
ted to him, which exclude “bodily injury 
to or death of the named insured,” the 
attorney general says: “Coverage may 
partake of the general nature of acci- 
dent insurance and yet not be subject 
to the regulatory provisions of the In- 
surance Code applicable to accident in- 
surance. Kearns vs. Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., 178 Wash. 225.” 

He adds that the coverage under con- 
sideration “might well be considered as 
simply an extension of the present first 
aid medical and surgical cost.” Two or 
more classes of insurance may be com- 
bined in one policy. Companies desir- 
ing to write this coverage, he under- 
stands, are all qualified to write liability 
and miscellaneous insurance as well as 
auto liability insurance and in classify- 
ing this coverage it should be put under 
the head “miscellaneous.” 


attorney general, 


has given Insur- 





PROMOTIONS BY TRAVELERS 


Covell Becomes Manager at Yonkers; 
V. O. Wilde and Ross M. Snyder 
Become Field Assistants 

George D. Covell, field assistant life, 
accident and Group departments at the 
Travelers’ branch in Yonkers, has been 

appointed manager of that office. 

Two men have been appointed field 


assistants: Vincent O. Wilde, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will work from the Brooklyn 
branch and Ross M. Snyder, Middle- 


town, O., who will work from the Dayton 
branch, Both will be in the life, acci- 
dent and Group departments. 





McCURDY SPECIAL AGENT 

William L. McCurdy has joined Em- 
ployers’ Liability group in the Los An- 
geles branch office as fire special agent. 
For the last three years he has been in 
similar position with the Los Angeles 
office of Edward Brown & Sons, and 
previous to that time was with the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific. 





DESMARAIS GENERAL AGENT 


John P. Desmarais & Co., Houston, 
Tex., has been appointed general agent 
for all lines by the Standard Accident. 
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Medical Jurisprudence Course of 


New York Ins. 


The Insurance Society of New York, 
Inc., will repeat in its 1939-40 educational 
season just opening the course on med 
ical jurisprudence of insurance claims 
which was successfully conducted last 
year under the chairmanship of Dr. Sam 
vel M. Lindenbaum, With the practical 
value of this course assured it has been 
enlarged to embrace two years of study 
Dr. Lindenbaum has also enlarged his 
committee which now includes the fol 
lowing : 

Charles E Anstett, New York Life, su 
perintendent, department of inspection; 
Dr. A. A, Avata, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity; W. J. Cole, claims manager, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty; Floyd N 
Dull, vice-president, Continental Casual 
tv; Harold M. George, United States F 
& G., president, Accident & Health Club 
of New York; J. E. Lewis, vice-presi 
dent, Aetna Life Affiliated Companies; 
William Maclones, manager, casualty 


claim department, American Surety; Carl 
J. Stephan, secretary, Loyalty Group, 
casualty department; Charles M. Smith, 


manager, Car & General, and 
Barent Ten Eyek, general solicitor, claims 
Bureau, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives 
Opening Class October 24 
The opening session of the first term 
will be on Tuesday, October 24, at which 
Dr. Lindenbaum as chairman will give an 
introduction to and general discussion of 
the course. Thereafter on Tuesday even 
from 6:30 to & p. m. in the New 
York Board of Fire Underwirters, &5 
John Street, New York, classes will be 
conducted by experts in their respective 
fields Among those who have already 
consented to address the medical juris 
prudence students are the following 
William J. Baxter, manager, 


assistant 


mes 


claims 


E. T. Glatzmayer Nominated 
for Legion Post Commander 
Edward T. 


mander, 


Glatzmayer, first vice-com 
1081, 


slated for com 


Insurance Post \merican 
New York, is 
mander at the forthcoming election. His 
tops the list of the 
committee, other designations being Ed 
ward W. Schwarz, first vice 
er; William I. 
mander; James W. Denny, service offi- 
cer; Emory G. Gauch, adjutant; C, A. P. 
Lohmuller, finance officer; Bruce’ D. 
Brighton and Donald K. Pollack, ser- 
geant-at-arms; Charles Ziegler and 
Charles J. Lotten, assistant sergeants-at 
arms; Fred J. Hacey, historian. 

Selected for judge advocate is Joseph 
E. Stearns, and for county delegates 
C. S. Johnson, Jr.. W. R. Ehrmanntraut, 
Arthur Kistner and Herman G. Treiss; 
for county alternates George Horn, Ed 
ward T. Glatzmaver, E. G. Gauch and 
Michael H. Muller. Rev. Carl Podin is 
chaplain, up for re-election. 

Next dinner meeting of the post is 
set for Tuesday, October 10 at Angelo’s 
restaurant at which Harry Bischoff, Jr., 
whom Post 1081 sponsored at the Amer 
ican Legion Boy's State last July has 
been invited to attend as guest speaker. 


Legion, 


name nominating 


command 


Baxter, second vice-com 


CLAIM DIVISION CHANGES 
The United States F. & G. announces 
the following changes, as of October 1, 
in the personnel of its claim offices 
After many years of service, James P. 
Ingram, superintendent of claims at 
Newark, has retired. He has been re- 
placed by George R. Jackson, formerly 
the company’s attorney at Newark. 
William H. Knight, who was formerly 
associated with the home office in Balti- 
more, has been placed in charge of the 
handling of claims at Orlando, Fila. 
Harry R. Tuller has been transferred 
from Jersey City to Newark and Howard 
W. Patterson from Syracuse to Kings- 
port. ; 


Society Broadened 


Continental Casualty; Everett W. Bo 
vard, attorney; Dr. Jesse G. M. Bullowa, 
Dr. Lawrence H. Cotter, Dr. Judson C. 
Fisher, Dr. John H. Garlock, Dr. 1. Gray, 
Dr. Francis DD. Gulliver, Dr. Halycon 
Halsted, Dr. Saul Knopf, Dr. Raphael 
Kurzrok, Dr. lL. J. Lansman, Dr. Arthur 
M. Master, Dr. M. E. Michaelson, Dr. 
H. R. Miller, John B. Northrop and 
James E. O'Reilly, attorneys; Dr. A. M. 
Rabiner, Dr. Henry H. Ritter, Dr. J. 
Sydney Ritter, Dr. H. D. Sonnenschein, 
Dr. Harry V. Spaulding and Roy L. 
Walker, attorney. 
Subjects To Be Studied 

The class gets down to serious business 
on October 31 when a glossary and an 
analysis of medical and surgical terms 
will be presented. Thereafter the fol 
lowing subjects will be discussed in the 
first year which closes on April 9, 1940 

Applied anatomy in relation to trau 
ma; general physiology; general bacteri- 
ology; pathology in relation to casualty 
claims; X-rays and other special diag 
nostic methods, and their special appli 
cation to insurance claims; fractures and 
dislocations; trauma—diseases of joints- 
muscles and tendons; trauma—diseases 
of bones. 

Also “back injury”—claims; general 
medical conditions and accidents; dis 
eases Of lunys—pleura and trauma; heart 
disease and trauma; diseases of abdom 
inal viscera and trauma (including gastric 
and duodenal ulcers and appendicitis). 

Also diseases of abdominal viscera and 
trauma (including hernia); genito-uri- 
nary diseases and trauma, and gynecolog- 
ical (female) diseases and trauma. 

Popular appeal of this course is to 
claim department executives and their 
associates, many of whom have already 
registered. 


Comptroller Pratt Completes 
Thirty Years With Travelers 


Carl E. 
the late C. 
of the Travelers, received congratulations 


Pratt, who recently succeeded 
Donald Rarey as comptroller 


on September 30 upon the completion of 


thirty years with the company. Mr. 
Pratt started with the company in 1909 
as home office cashier, He was then 
successively a cashier in Kansas City 


and St. 
office field payroll division and a member 
of the comptroller’s department where, 
in 1931, he became assistant comptroller. 

Well known throughout the Travelers 
organization, Mr. Pratt also serves as 
president of the Southern Society of 
Hartford. 


Louis, a member of the home 


Sullivan Honored on 25th 
Anniversary With Aetna 


Sullivan, 
ant Aetna Casualty & Surety, completed 
with the 
organization September 21. On his an- 


Jeremiah J. agency assist- 


twenty-five years of service 
niversary Mr. Sullivan received a trav- 
bag, a kit of toilet 
several pipes, as well as several baskets 


eling articles and 
of flowers and many congratulatory mes- 
sages, both from members of the home 
office staff and from his friends in the 
field. In the evening Mr. Sullivan was 
guest of honor at a dinner given for him 
by the casualty agency department. 


WITHDRAW COUPON SCHEMES 
All British newspapers operating free 
coupon insurance schemes withdrew this 
insurance on September 23. All out- 
standing claims are being dealt with 
as speedily as possible. Newspaper read- 
ers are urged to keep their registration 
certificates in a safe place in case it is 
possible to announce a fresh reader in- 
surance plan at a future date. 


UNDERWRITER 


1940 MEETING JUNE 11-14 





H. & A. Underwriters Conference to 
Gather in Minneapolis; H. P. Skog- 
lund Appointed Convention Chairman 
The executive committee of the Health 

& Accident Underwriters Conference at 

a meeting on October 2 at the Edge 

water Beach Hotel, Chicago, fixed the 

dates of the 1940 annual meeting, June 

11-14, to be held at the Nicollet Hotel, 

Minneapolis. 

A special convention committee has 
already been appointed to take care of 
the details of the meeting as follows: 
H. P. Skoglund, North American Life 
& Casualty, general chairman; G. U. 
Blomholm, Anchor Casualty, golf; G. A. 
L’Estrange, Wisconsin National Life, 
program; A. D. Johnson, United Insur- 
ance, transportation; Paul Clement, 
Minnesota Commercial Men’s,  enter- 
tainment; Harry McGinnis, Progressive, 
Mutual Assurance, hotel accommoda- 
tions; Mell Hobart, Ministers Life & 
Casualty, registration, and Walter Fearn, 
A.O.U.W. of North Dakota, exhibits. 


2sth ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


Casualty Actuarial Society to Celebrate 
on Nov. 16-17 at Hotel Biltmore 
N. Y.; Preparing Fine Program 
The Casualty Actuarial Society will 
hold its twenty-fifth annual meeting on 
Thursday and Friday, Nov. 16-17, at 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, Secretary- 
Treasurer Richard Fondiller announces 
this week. The committee on program 
is preparing for a celebration which will 
adequately commemorate this quarter 

century anniversary of the Society. 

For Thursday evening an informal 
dinner has been scheduled for members, 
their wives and invited guests. On Fri- 
day adjournment will be about 1 p.m. 
Further details as to the program will 
be announced about November 1, 


LANSING HAS H. & A. CLUB °* 


J. P. Leatherman of Continent>!] Cas- 
ualty Elected President; Emil Lam- 
berton Organizer 

First organization steps were taken 
and officers were elected to serve the 
new Lansing Health & Accident Under- 
writers Club at a meeting called Sep- 
tember 28 by Emil Lamberton, Lansing 
agent. Officers of the new club are: 
President, J. P. Leatherman, Continental 
Casualty; vice-president, Mr. Lamber- 
ton; secretary-treasurer, Louis Stratton, 
Massachusetts Bonding. The Detroit 
delegation at the meeting was headed by 
K. H. O’Connor of the Maccabees, presi 
dent of the Detroit club. 


STUDY COURSE ANNIVERSARY 

The United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., Baltimore, has just observed the 
fourth anniversary of its Home Study 
Course. During the four years the com- 
pany has made this course available, the 
graduates number 1,458 men and women, 
many of whom continue their educa- 
tional activities by attending the School 
of Insurance at the home office, using 
the Home Study Course as a preparatory 
step to more concentrated study. 








FROM BEAUTY PARLOR TO DUMP 


A diamond ring, valued at and in- 
sured for $25,000 was inadvertently left 
in a bowl in a beauty parlor in New 
York. It was recovered by the police 
after it had lain in a pile of refuse for 
two hours and had been carried across 
the city preparatory to being dumped. 





“TRY-US” NAME OF AGENCY 

A_new insurance agency in Montclair, 
N. J., has adopted the name of “Try-Us.” 
The incorporators include Harold Ander- 
son, Harold L. Snedeker and May B. 
Schaefer. . 





INDUSTRIAL ASS’N PRESIDENT 
_W. H. Nichols, chairman of the Vir- 
ginia Industrial Commission, was elected 
president of the Industrial Accident 
Boards & Commissions at its annual 
meeting in Milwaukee last week. 
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MICHAEL J. KENNEDY, INC. 

New Brokerage Firm in Uptown N. y 
Headed By Congressman; J. T. Grif.. : 
fin, Jr. and P. A. Dezell His Aids 

A new insurance brokerage firm jp 
New York known as Michael J. Ken. 
nedy, Inc. was officially opened October 
3 with offices in the General Motors 





MICHAEL J. 


KENNEDY 


building, 1775 Broadway. Its president, 
Michael J. Kennedy, is a Congressman 
representing the 15th Congressional dis- 
trict. He is also present Democratic 
leader of this district; middle and past 
City Marshall of New York City, mem- 
ber of the New York A. C., Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick and Manhattan Club. 
The new firm will write general and life 
insurance business. 

Associated with Mr. Kennedy are John 
J. Griffin, Jr. as vice-president and Paul 
A. Dezell, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Griffin, 
graduate of Holy Cross College and New 
York School of Business Administration, 
received his insurance training as special 
agent for the Home of New York, having 
been identified with its metropolitan and 


service departments for the past five 
years. He belongs to the University 
Club, New York A. C. and the Blue 


Goose. 

Mr. Dezell, former Deputy Collector of 
Internal Revenue, is widely experienced 
in the life insurance business. He is a 
member of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, St. James Club of London and 
the Hook and Bullet Club of Quebec. 


RAY MURPHY IN IOWA 

Ray Murphy, assistant general mana- 
ger, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, was among the spectators at 
the University of lowa vs. South Da- 
kota football game at lowa City Sep- 
tember 30. Mr. Murplhy’s son is on the 
lowa first team. 


HOGAN LEAVES IOWA DEPT. 
; Frank Hogan, an examiner and actuary 
in the lowa Insurance Department, has 
accepted a position with the California 
Department. 


i | Falvey on War 


(Continued from Page 57) 


in whom confidence is reposed—when 
the fever of speculation is in the air. 
A chain is never stronger than its weak- 
est link and individuals all have weak 
points in their armor. A roaring stock 
market may find the weak link or the 
vulnerable point in the armor. 

“Above all we must remember that 
booms do not last indefinitely and shape 
our underwriting to the possibility of 
recessions that we may be well fortified 
to cope with them. 

“Such, in general, is the situation that 
we face, but this message is not in- 
tended to be in the slightest sense alarm- 
ist. Call it, rather cautionary.” 

Mr. Falvey’s message appears currently 
in The Concentrator, house organ of the 
Massachusetts Bonding. 
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Treasury Department Issues New List 
Of Qualifying Powers for Sureties 


Seventy-six companies writing bonding 
business are on the latest list of accept- 
able sureties on Federal bonds issued by 
the United States Treasury Department 
this week. This compares with seventy- 
four last April, the newcomers being 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago, 
and Mellon Indemnity Corp., Pittsburgh. 
Two companies show qualifying powers 
in the two million dollar class, the Hart- 
ford Accident with $2,680,000 and Aetna 
Casualty & Surety with $2,033,000. Next 
in line are the following ten companies 
with net limits on any one bond of $1,- 
(00,000 or over, or close to it: Fidelity 
& Casualty—$1,616,000; American Surety 
—$1,405,000; National Surety Corp. and 
Employers’ Liability, both for $1,305,000; 
United States F. & G.—$1,153,000; Royal 
Indemnity—$1,078,000; Fidelity & Depos- 
it—$1,071,000; Indemnity Co. of N. A— 
$906,000; Mellbank Surety Corp.—$887,- 
0, and Continental Casualty—$825,000. 

Since the last semi-annual list of sure- 
ties was published in April there have 
been changes in company net limits— 
some being higher and others slightly 


lower. The new list follows: 
Companies 
Net limit 
on any one 
bond as 
California— of. Sept. 18 
Associated Indemnity ............... $ 190,000 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity........... 373,000 
National Automobile ................ 86,000 
Occidental Indemnity ............... 202,000 
PUGS TOGRMNNY osc vines cécwescas 469,000 
Connecticut— 
Aetna Casualty & Surety............ 2,033,000 
Conmtery Endemnity ...sccccccéccvewse 415,000 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity...... 2,680,000 
Delaware— 
Mellbank Surety Corp., Pittsburgh... 887,000 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity....... 405,000 
Illinois— 
re 199,000 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty........ 559,000 
Indiana— 
Continental Casualty ............... 825,000 
PUNE? DUNE 5 o's.dic ssickGso-e/esocdaceeram 50,000 
Kansas— 
Kansas Bankers Surety.............. 50,000 
Western Casualty & Surety.......... 109,000 
Maryland— 
American Bonding ................ 172,000 
oe a ee 1,071,000 
Maryland Caonalty: 2.05. 666 66600cc000% 629,000 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty.......... 1,153,000 
Massachusetts— 
American Employers’ «30.00.06 00000: 464,000 
Massachusetts Bonding ............. 594,000 
Michigan— 
POMOUEE COMMIT o.560.sccivcaccices'es 175,000 
Standard Accident .........0.ccce0e: 483,000 
Missouri— 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp.... 287,000 
Employers Reinsurance ............. 570,000 
New Hampshire— 
PRION EIN oi. oo Skee ecccrcaves 102,000 
New Jersey— 
Commercial Casualty ..............- 235,000 
Excess Insurance Co., New York.... 157,000 
International Fidelity ............... 175,000 
New York— 
American Re-Insurance ......... e+. 634,000 
i a ae 1,405,000 
Columbia Casualty .........0cc00e00 370,000 
ee ER ree 307,000 
Fidelity & Casualty. .........0000..- 1,616,000 
General Reinsurance ................ 699,000 
Glens Falls Indemnity............... 322,000 
RN 655 wood saa Kaeo 750,000 
Great American Indemnity.......... 508,000 
ee ee ae 304,000 
London & Lancashire Indemnity..... 201,000 
Merchants Indemnity ............... 167,000 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark...... 258,000 
aj. ree nen 1,305,000 
New Amsterdam Casualty............ 697,000 
New York Casualty...........0cce0- 205,000 
Phoenix Indemnity ...........+++++- 325,000 


Peatersed: Bewlant occ s.s6:c:sy000 reeds 386,000 
EE NN is oid Bis: 6 oecobaowd ies 1,078,000 
ORONO gaiecbindincewadcaes 278,000 
Standard Surety & Casualty......... 208,000 
TN nic ccatadearcnetdcns 268,000 
United States Casualty.............. 326,000 
United States Guarantee............ 867,000 
Yorkshire Indemnity ................ 166,000 
Ohio— 
Ge IN 5.5.5 oo ane tes bo aca e ae 230,000 
Pennsylvania— 
REED co cc cs ccusicamaeneee 58,000 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A.......... 906,000 
Mellon Indemnity Corp.............. 234,000 


South Dakota— 


WH NEE 25 cd ch ghansunmeenes 78,000 
Texas— 

American General, Houston.......... 94,000 

American Indemnity, Galveston...... 201,000 

Commercial Standard ........200<.0% 71,000 

Employers Casualty, Dallas.......... 102,000 

Texas Indemnity, Galveston......... 38,000 

SO SOOO ions voices ne oe oss ewe 194,000 
Virginia— 

Virginia Surety, Roanoke............ 36,000 
Washington— 

General Casualty, Seattle............ 177,000 


Northwest Casualty, Seattle 74,000 


94,000 


United Pacific, Seattle. ....50660s0000% 
Reinsurance Companies 
The following foreign companies are 
authorized to do a reinsurance business 
only: 
Net limit 
Accident & Casualty, Winterthur....$ 248,000 
Employers’ Liability... 60 6c2<0e0ces 1,305,000 
450,000 
164,000 
509,000 
556,000 


European General Reinsurance....... 
Guarantee Co, of N. / 
London Guarantee & Accident....... 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee........ 





UPTOWN N. Y. BOROUGH AGENT 

The Maryland Casualty has appointed 
Palmer & Dexter, Inc., 122 East Forty- 
second Street, as uptown borough agents 
for casualty lines. 





experience. 





BOILER UNDERWRITER WANTED: 


Position available for competent boiler and machinery underwriter 
in Home Office of Casualty Company. 
State education, special training, and salary desired. 
Box 1356, The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton St., New York. 


Must have had five years’ 








1940 Auto Rates in Mass. 

Little or no change is expected in the 
schedule of 1940 automobile liability rates 
in Massachusetts under its compulsory 
act. Sources close to the State Insur- 


ance Department reported this week that 
some zone and classification changes will 
be made but rate increases and decreases 
will be slight. 





Resigns from Iowa Dept to 
Join C. & S. Association 


from 
after 


Frank Callander has _ resigned 
the Iowa Insurance Department 
five years of service and on October 14 
will join the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives in its Chicago claim 
bureau. Mr. Callander was formerly 
with the Mutual Benefit Life for about 
fifteen years. His successor has not: yet 
been named in the Iowa Department. 


A. V. Gruhn 


(Continued from Page 57) 

in comparing the small investment of 
capital as related to assets employed in 
the operations of an insurance enter- 
prise. This is even clearer when such 
investment is compared with the stake 
that the policyholders have in the en- 
terprise through the redundant premiums 
which they have contributed. 

“As long as our competitors have 
raised the issue, let us meet it by militant 
handling of the question, and a straight- 
forward fight on the merits. Siock in- 
surance company taxes are too low.” 
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A-I 





manship. 


undoubtedly good quality. 





The symbol of a first class vessel at Lloyds. 
letter “A” refers to the character of the hull of the 
ship according to the material used and the work- 
The figure “1” refers to the state of 
anchors, cables and other fittings. 
latterly come into common use to denote anything of 


—Words, Facts and Phrases 


The 


The term A-1 has 








by Eliezer Edwards. 








Agents and policyholders rate the Bankers Indemnity 


Insurance Company 


A-1 


BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. 
One of 
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Newark g New Jersey 





Convention Looks Big 

The expectations are that the annual 
casualty-surety joint convention at White 
Sulphur Springs next week will be one 
of the best attended in years. Leaving 
New York Sunday evening will be nearly 
three full cars of delegates and their 
wives, not to mention the Western con- 
tingent. The Monday program will fea- 
ture the annual round table discussion 
of the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents under the leadership 
of President Cliff C. Jones of Kansas 
City. The joint convention gets under 
way on Tuesday. Program has already 
been announced. 


JOINS MASON & CARTER 
Jefferies Brinton is now associated 
with Mason & Carter of Baltimore, gen- 
eral insurance firm and brokers. Mr. 
3rinton is well known in insurance cir- 
cles in Baltimore. 








$400,000 EXECUTOR’S BOND 
Kurtz & Dowd, United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co. agents at Reading, Pa., 
have written an executor’s bond in the 


penalty of $400,000. 





Insurance Society 


(Continued from Page 56) 


ness in New York. Discouragements 
and set-backs have provided only a 


greater spur to his efforts. The success 
of the Insurance Society is set squarely 
unon the foundation which has been sup- 
plied by Mr. Hardy.” 

In his response Mr. Hardy sounded 
the third war note of the day when he 
told of having received word from Eng- 
land that the educational lectures of 
the Chartered Insurance Institute would 
cease for the duration of the war. In 
contrast, Insurance Society and other 
insurance courses in this country will be 


open to all who wish to enroll. At New 
York University, for example, Mr. 
Hardy’s own class in fire insurance, 


which he has given for many years with- 
out a break, has seventy-five students 
enrolled for two evening classes a week. 


High Students Receive Prizes 


The awarding of $700 in prize money 
to students receiving the highest marks 
in examinations covering 1938-39 courses, 
came next on the program. The win- 
ners, announced in The Eastern Under- 
writer on September 15, were called 
individually to the dais to receive the 
congratulations of Reuben Kipp of De- 
Lanoy, Kipp & Swan. Inc., vice-chair- 
man of the Society’s committee on 
prizes. It was an impressive ceremony. 
The writer noticed the presence in the 
great hall of Edgar H. Boles, president 
General Reinsurance Corp., whose proud 
moment came when his son, Alan E., 
was presented with first prize for scho- 
lastic excellence in the surety course. 
Young Mr. Boles, up until recently with 
the Travelers, is now handling the bor- 
dereaux department in the General Re. 

Highest honors went to John J. Leddy, 
Bankers Indemnity, and Donald E. Wag- 
gaman, Commercial Union Group, as the 
two graduates of fire and casualty 
classes who attained the highest aver- 
ages for three and four years respec- 
tively. They were awarded the Insur- 
ance Square Club prizes. 

Character Is J. J. King’s Theme 

The keynote of President King’s presi- 
dential address was that character and 
education are the two greatest needs of 
America today. He said the lax moral 
atmosphere which has prevailed since 
the end of the first World War has 
provided a fertile soil for the planting 
of the doctrine of the easy way; for 
the growth of demagoguery and for 
wrong thinking of all kinds. “We have 
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lived through an era of outstanding in- 
dividual and group selfishness and greed. 
We have seen the special pleaders rise 
high. Dishonesty has been excused as 
‘good politics’ and murder as sabotage. 
Governments have contended that their 
desires are their rights,” declared the 
speaker. 

Further along Mr. 
“In order to distinguish 
false and the sound theory, 
recognize propaganda for 
the essential requirement is 
It requires an informed mind and an 
acquaintance with history and logic to 
rise ag mere emotion. disciplined 
intellect is needed to combat fear. It 
is rane Ba of course, to acquire knowl- 
edge and an orderly mind and _ intellec- 
tual integrity outside the schoolroom. 
Many great and fearless thinkers have 
had little or no formal education. But 
such men had something else. They 
have had a native ability to think things 
through and a burning desire to learn. 
Such a man was Lincoln. For most of 
us, however, a guiding hand is neces- 
sary and our minds need to be trained 
to think intensely and stimulated to en- 
ter widening fields of knowledge.” ; 

This brought Mr. King to specific 
reference to the opportunities for edu- 
cation available to insurance men who 
are anxious to advance and he said 


King emphasized: 
between the 
in order to 
what it is, 
education. 


Advances in Insurance Education 


“Probably no business has set and 
achieved higher standards of ethics, in- 
tegrity and fair dealing than the insur- 
ance business. The example of the 
many men who have assisted in this 
achievement should be pondered and 
emulated. There are a great many 
schools, colleges and other institutions 
which make available courses in insur- 
ance subjects. The number of courses 
available is growing from year to year. 
This increasing interest in insurance 
education and this striving toward ex- 
pertness on the part of the students is, 
I am sure, a source of intense satisfac- 
tion to all in the business. 

“Outstanding among the 
concerning themselves with insurance 
education is the Insurance Society of 
New York. For a years the 
work of the Society has been going for- 
ward. Progressively the number and 
scope of the courses have been broad- 
ened, the enrolment increased and the 
number of lectures added to. 

“During the instruction season 1938- 
1939, 1,643 students enrolled and heard 
411 lectures given by 148 lecturers. Of 
the original enrolment, 1,265 students 
sat for examinations. Membership in 
the Society last season amounted to 


1,154 


institutions 


Lecturers Praised 


“Such figures tell an impressive story 
of interest, of service, of organization. 
With an enrolment ranking high among 
institutions of learning and a _ lecture 
staff recruited from a variety of differ- 
ent insurance offices, the prodigious 
work of our very small staff in plan- 
ning, arranging and correlating this un- 
dertaking is truly a monument to effi- 
ciency and application.” 

Mr. King expressed deep appreciation 
to the 148 lecturers who have given so 
considerately of their time, effort and 
inspiration during the past season; was 
glad to say that many of them would 
again lecture this season. He was con- 
fident that the Society will become of 
even greater service to the insurance 
community of New York. In an en- 
deavor to forsee the needs of the fra- 
ternity and of the Society in the future 
he mentioned the trying question of 
adequate lecture rooms, the continuing 
growth of the library with its 40,139 
volumes, and said that the proper hous- 
ing of the Society was receiving care- 
ful consideration. 

Proud to be president of this educa 
tional movement listeners detected a 
challenge in his closing words which 
were: “To have this opportunity of as- 
sisting and forwarding its work affords 
me great satisfaction. But I warn you 
that I aim to serve the Society well and, 
to this end, I shall not hesitate to call 
upon my own resources nor yours.” 


Welton’s Convention Impressions 
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of Insur- 
his real start 
through the 
father of a college mate at whose home 
he had 
showing the 
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Agents, got 
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spent several week-ends, thus 
fallacy of the 
that the chief 
education is that the alumni get 
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cynical dec- 
laration advantage of a 
college 
first choice of football seats. 

Herculean Executive Committeeman 
Stanley Stults of Hightstown, N. J., 
ent protagonist of a college for property 


ard- 


and casualty insurance underwriters, 
finds that the idea arouses much interest 
* * * Col. Howard P. 


Sure- 


and approbation. 


Dunham, vice-president, American 


tv, finds himself thoroughly at home at 


this convention since he spent many 


vears in the Aetna Life’s home office at 
Hartford and as head of the Connecticut 
Insurance Department. * * * 
Harrington “Ins. 


Hon. C, F. J. 


commissioner of 


Man’s Commissioner” 
Harrington, insurance 
Massachusetts, is an 
“insurance man’s commissioner,” since he 
with 
Thus 
he considers the problems of his depart- 


has spent his whole business life 


either a company or an agency. 


ment from the standpoint of a practical 
man whose training has covered the en- 
tire field. * * * 

Dudley F. Giberson of Alton, IIIL., whose 
father was during his lifetime one of the 
most popular and respected of the “elder 
statesmen” of the National Association, 
is now a Benedict. He is not only suc- 
cessfully carrying on the agency from 
where his father left off, but is proving 
a worthy successor in civic and insur- 
ance association work. * * * The cen- 
scientious and effective work which has 
been done for many years by W. Her- 
bert Stewart of Chicago, as chairman of 
the association’s surety committee, is a 
splendid example of unselfish devotion 
to a cause and a principle. * * * 

Pundit Walter Bennett was never in 
better form than when presiding at the 
general sessions of this forty-fourth con- 
vention. The urbane general counsel is 
never at a loss for a trenchant phrase 
with which to clothe a pertinent thought. 
* * * Joseph W., Stickney of Indianap- 
olis, who has been secretary-treasurer of 
the Indiana association for as long as 
anybody can remember, also finds time 
to direct as president the affairs of the 
big Indianapolis A. C. * * 

If you don’t agree that Phoenix, Ariz., 
is the ideal winter resort and a superior 
place to live at any season of the year, 
don’t say that to Verland M. Haldiman, 
president of the Arizona association. 
* * * President William Welch of the 
Missouri association expects his annual 
convention to be held at Excelsior 
Springs to be one of the best in the his- 
tory of the organization. * * * 


W. J. Falvey to Address Missouri Agents 


Vice-President Wallace J. Falvey of 
the Massachusetts Bonding. will address 
the Missouri association October 26, at 
least part of his talk being concerned 
with the work of the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau’s advisory committee, of 
which he is chairman. * * * Executive 
Committee Chairman Sidney Smith, 
while not superstitious, was not wholly 
without apprehension when it was re- 
called that his home town of Gainesville, 
Ga., was devastated by a cyclone during 
the National Association mid-year meet- 
ing at Atlanta and that he was marooned 
at Boston by last year’s hurricane just 
before the St. Paul meeting, but clear, 
crisp Fall days here acquitted him of 
any suspicion of being a weather-breed- 
er. * * * 

National Councillor George W. Carter 
of Detroit heads one of the biggest 
agencies in the country, yet has for 
years taken time to attend annual and 


mid-year meetings and work as earnest- 
ly in behalf of small town agents as he 
does in capturing the “jumbo” lines for 
which his agency is noted. * * * Ray 
Murphy, assistant general manager, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, and past national commander of 
the American Legion, continues to make 
a profound impression on those audi- 
ences who hear him speak on coopera- 
tives and Americanism. * * * 

Waldo O. Hildebrand of Lansing, who 
is doing such excellent work as secre- 
tary-manager of the Michigan assoc‘a- 
tion, is a former big league baseball 
player and tries to take part of his an- 
nual vacation each Spring at some biz 
league training camp. * * * John W. 
Carswell of Savannah, president of the 
Georgia association, once worked as a 
Fuller Brush salesman during a college 
vacation. It is said that both factions of 
the perennial Liscomb-Wolff golf feud 
have offered him superior inducements 
if he will impart the secret of how he 
manages to shoot consistently in the low 
seventies. * * 

If there is such a word as insomniac, 
it decribes Past President Edwin J. Cole. 
who, following the pattern of Edison and 
N. Bonaparte, rarely sleeps more than 
four hours a night. * * * 

Bayard Tuckerman, Jr., chairman, pub- 
licity committee and senior partner of 
Obrion, Russell & Co., is among other 
things one of the best horsemen in the 
country and at the moment is master 
of both the Myopia and Quansett Hunt 
Clubs. * * * Robert A. Sullivan, chair- 
man of the general committee of Bos- 
ton, who is also president of the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters, has at one 
time or another headed almost every im- 
portant insurance board and association 
in this city and still finds time to be an 
exceedingly active member of the big 
agency of Hinckley & Woods. * * * 

It needs only one look at the brawny 
frame of Gerald Henderson, partner in 
John C. Paige & Co., to believe that in 
his college days he starred in Harvard 
football. * * * Claude W. Fairchild, un- 
der whose skillful direction as general 
manager the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives is rapidly becoming 
more and more significant in the insur- 
ance world, was recently made an hon- 
orary member of the Mountain States 
Casualty & Surety Association of Den- 
ver, he having once been insurance com- 
missioner of Colorado. * * 


Janisch Facile Speaker 


Harold P. Janisch, general manager of 
the newly formed Associated Insurance 
Agents & Brokers, Inc., of Boston, is 
one of the most facile and convincing 
speakers appearing on insurance pro- 
grams today. * * * 

President T. J. Falvey 
chusetts Bonding, host at Wednesday 
night’s New England shore dinner and 
entertainment, finds his relaxation from 
business in the beautiful and extensive 
gardens of his North Shore home, “White 
Court,” at Swampscott. Before purchase 
by Mr. Falvey “White Court” was used 
by President Calvin Coolidge as a Sum- 
mer home, which oe it in effect the 
capitol of the United States. * * * Sam 
Fisher of Asheville, president of the 
North Carolina association, found Bos- 
ton the ideal spot for the forty-fourth 
convention since he is a Harvard alum- 
nus and the meeting gave him 
tunity to renew many associations of his 
college days. * * * 

Random thought—Imaeine Stanley 
Stults, William Calhoun, Minton LeRoy, 
Gerald Henderson and Fred Lanagan in 
the uniforms and tall shakos of the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery of Boston. 
What a guard of honor for an associa- 
tion president! * * * 


of the Massa- 


opror- 


Praise For Hotel Statler 


The splendid manner in which the Ho- 
tel Statler staff handled the different 
and often difficult problems arising from 
its designation as convention headquar- 
ters assures that excellent hostelry and 


its associated hotels of much future 
patronage. * * * 

Donald Falvey, secretary-treasurer of 
the Massachusetts Bonding, and Mrs. Fal- 
vey, both of whom went to San Franciseg 
in June on the commissioners’ “special” 
and established themselves in the warm 
regard of all who met them, found op- 
portunity at the Boston meetings to re- 
new many associations formed en route 
to and at the West Coast. * * * 


Ladies’ Entertainment Ably Handled 

The splendid program devised and car- 
ried out by the ladies’ entertainment 
committee. so capably headed by Mrs, 
Frederic Church and Mrs. Gerald Hen- 
derson, gave many feminine visitors an 
entirely new conception of New Eng- 
land hospitality. Those visitors who have 
thought of Boston hostesses as follow- 
ing the pattern of a character from “The 
Late George Apley” were perhaps aston- 
ished, but certainly happily so, at Mrs, 
Henderson’s blonde loveliness and_ the 
charm of Mrs. Church, another “lovely- 
to-look-at.” * * * 

Past President Owen Wilson of Rich- 
mond found himself on familiar ground 
in Boston, since early in his insurance 
career he was an executive of a group 
a fire companies with home offices at 
Providence, R. I. * * * 

Note of sartorial regeneration: Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Irwin (Skinny) Wootton 
of the Georgia association has abandon- 
ed the Scotch bonnet which he and 
Chris Rauschenberg endeavored to 
popularize at St. Paul last Fall. * * * 

Charles H. Watkins, Boston entertain- 
ment committee chairman, is an art con- 
noisseur and the owner of an extremely 
fine collection of etchings. * * * It 
caused no astonishment to women vis- 
itors who met Mrs. Frederic Church 
to learn that she was last year awarded 
the prize as the best dressed woman on 
the “North Shore.” * * * The deep 
bronze color on the classic brow of 
Charles Hewitt, chairman of the infor- 
mation committee, was a dependable in- 
dication to golf-minded visitors that he 
was an authority on where and how to 
play that ancient game. * * * 

Orville Davies, New York City auto- 
mobile finance tycoon, is now held in 
reverent esteem by sundry convention 
gourmets to whom he introduced his 
latest epicurian triumph," cherries flam- 
beau.” * * * One-time cowpunchers Chet 
Davis of Cheyenne and John Boyce of 
Amarillo found themselves thoroughly 
at home at the Dedham Polo Club, where 
the officers and executive committee were 
entertained Sunday afternoon. The best 
polo ponies, you know, come from the 
cattle country. * * 

Note of deep regret: The inability 
of the attractive Mrs. Past President 
Liscomb to attend brought to naught 
well laid advance nlans to celebrate her 
September 29 birthday which has for 
some years synchronized with National 
Association meetings. * * * 


Truce in Liscomb- Wolff Golf Feud 


A temporary 


“ 


truce has been declared 
on the past-presidential Liscomb-Wolff 
golf feud. C. Liscomb continues, how- 
ever, to breathe defiance, declaring his 
willingness to spot the Wolff ball ten 
strokes. Allan Wolff, on the other hand, 
asserts that this generous (?) offer was 
prompted by the knowledge that the 
Wolff clubs are in Chicago and the chal- 
lenge cannot be accepted. * * * Mrs. 
Ernest Young of Charlotte, N. C. (last 
year’s “crinoline girl’), and Mrs. Her- 
bert Stebbins of Denver continue here, 
as always, to be costume headliners. * * * 
W. Burl Schmidt of Detroit is prospec- 
tively torn between his usual Winter 
golf at Florida or skiing at Sun Valley, 
Idaho. * * * 

News flash: Past President George 
Markham, St. Louis, who headed the 
National Association prior to any other 
living past president and is oldest living 
past president, here in robust health. 
E. M. Allen, now National Surety’s ex- 
ecutive vice- president, was younger (36) 
than any other president has been when 
elected. Henry H. Putnam, first secre- 
tary of the association, also present. 
He’s now manager, department of pub- 
licity, John Hancock Mutual Life. 
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It Pays to Advertise 
Intelligently 


Competition in the sales field is 
keen. Vision and determination. 
teamed with plans and action are 
essential to achievement. 








But plans and action are stumbling 
blocks for many salesmen who must 
shoulder the entire responsibility 
singlehanded. 

Massachusetts Mutual salesmen 
have the assistance of the company’s 
tested and proved Direct Adver- 
tising. The results give cloquent 
testimony that it pays to advertise 
intelligently. 

Every letter and folder builds 
prestige for the salesman by name. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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| ARE YOU GETTING PICTURES 
OF aimed IED PROSPECTS? 









































OUR AGENTS ARE GETTING PICTURES THROUGH OUR SIMPLIFIED PROGRAMMING PLAN 


OSBORNE BETHEA 


GENERAL AGENT 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. - 


50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


JOHN J. KING 
= PRESIDENT 
- 


EDWARD KING 
Nears” 102 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
CLARENCE P. BRYANT 


ESTABLISHED VICE - PRESIDENT 


October 6, 1939 


TO THE LIFE INSURANCE EXECUTIVES 
OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Gentlemen: 


This is the 40th anniversary year of The Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau, Inc., a significant milestone. Looking back over 4 
these busy years I have a feeling of pride over the modest 
part we have been privileged to play in assisting the 
Institution of Life Insurance to reach its present position 
as a great economic force. 


Particularly I am impressed by the record of Life 
Insurance through the recent depression. It is one of the 
most inspiring chapters in our business and economic history! 
Despite declining and widely fluctuating business volume 
and values; despite increasing costs and mounting taxation, 
Life Insurance has steadily advanced—and in its progress 
has kept faith with millions of policyholders and their 
beneficiaries. 


Of necessity, risk selection has become more rigid, 
medical examinations more exhaustive, inspection more impera- 
tive, and here is where The Hooper-Holmes Bureau with its 
four decades of specialized training in commercial reporting 
has been able to help in bringing about a beneficial improve- 
ment in your mortality experience. 


Your commendation of our efforts through the years 
is both a stimulation and a challenge to achieve greater 
usefulness in the future. 


Sincerely yours, 














John J. King, President 
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A REMARKABLE COMBINATION 


The Massachusetts Mutual is now issuing disability income in 
connection with our New Special Retirement Income contracts, 
guaranteeing $100.00 a month, in the event of total and permanent 
disability occurring before age 55, and also guaranteeing at age 60 
or 65 a life income of $100.00 monthly. In addition, there is a 


provision for $20,000 of insurance protection. 


This contract is available to those who can qualify and whose 


rating age is not more than forty-five years. 


Complete details will be given upon request. 





General Agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


20 PINE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“THE AGENCY FOR FULL TIME AGENTS” 
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An Agency 


N EVERY INSURANCE COMPANY 
there is one man who must combine in 
himself the properties of Judge, jury 
and Lord High Executioner. This man is 
the individual who must give the final OK 
en applications which have been questioned 
for any reason. If all men were Model Ts 
and therefore fundamentally alike the job 
would be a cinch and the official more or 


less dec« rative 


But men do not fall into exact classifica- 
tions. An overweight may have a perfect 
physical examination and a_ remarkable 
family history. The agent is sure the man 
should have par rates. The Medical De- 
partment pass him, subject to weight. The 
supervisor, desiring to be just and fair, 
mulls it over; and finally decides. If he 
says “approved” and the man proves to be 
an early claim, the Statistical Department 
will raise the issue, “Why was he taken at 
all?” If he lives a normal life his case is 
lost in the averages and the supervisor gets 
little credit for astuteness. 

Succeeded His Mentor, J. Smith Hart 

This is the sort of job that Phelps Todd 
has been handling, with credit to himself 
and with gain to the Provident Mutual Life 
since 1929 when he was appointed to suc- 
ceed his mentor and guide for many years, 
J. Smith Hart. His preparation for this 
work was also greatly advanced by long 
association with Dr. Charles H. Willits, 
Medical Director, Doctor of Humanity and 
apostle of humane underwriting. Dr. 
Willits’ thesis that every applicant was 
*ntitled to insurance if any good grounds 
could be found for granting it, is continued 
in Phelps Todd's attitude toward the daily 


grist of applications that file across his desk. 


And when he has said “No” he often 
means “perhaps,” for he is willing to go 
over the case, point by point, to reconsider 
and to reverse himself, if it appears that 
he has put too much credence on some 
minor point or done an injustice to an 
applicant. It takes a big man to reverse 
himself; little men lose face, big men gain 
stature when error is admitted and rectified. 


Native of Maryland 


Phelps Todd was born at Salisbury, 
Maryland. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, class of 1918, and 
got practice in quick thinking while playing 
second base on the Varsity baseball team. 

When Uncle Sam _ stepped into the 
troubled waters in Europe, Mr. Todd be- 
came Captain Todd and saw service in Italy 
on the Piave front. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Provident Life & Trust Co. in 
1921, was appointed Assistant Insurance 
Supervisor in 1926 and Insurance Super- 
visor in 1929, adding the Vice-President to 
his title in 1931. 

Representing the Provident he has been 
Treasurer, Vice-President and President of 
the Home Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. He is much sought after for con- 
sultations and addresses. He has poise but 
no atmosphere of exalted dignity surrounds 
him. He has a sense of humor, probably 
would go mad without it. He is most 
approachahle, likable, a good comrade and 
a dependable friend. He is carrying on the 
tradition of a human Company which has 
marked the Provident, from its earliest days. 


His Varied Interest in Civic Affairs 


On December 1, 1917 he married Kath- 
erine R. Cooper, they have one daughter, 





F. Phelps Todd 


Joan. He is a member of Delta Tau Delta 
Fraternity, the Union League and _ the 
Sphinx Honorary Society. He is a Trustee 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Ger- 
mantown, and of the Westminster Founda- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania. He 
is a member of the Managing Committee 
of the University. His is not a one track 
mind, he believes that every man owes his 
community such service as his abilities make 
possible. 

Agency No. 4 in New York, the Clancy 
D. Connell Agency, feels itself honored in 
the dedication of this page to F. Phelps 
Todd, Insurance Supervisor, Extraordinary, 


te His Majesty the American Public. 


The Clancy D. Connell Agency 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 John St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York City 


COrtlandt 7-4790 
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ACACIA and 
| LEADERSHIP 


Acacia enjoys a position of leadership in the insurance field. Among 
the many factors responsible for its high standing are the following: 


1. Acacia is one of the oldest and largest tors in attracting more and more busi- 


old line, legal reserve companies in ness to Acacia. 


America. 1. Acacia’s policies are flexible with such 


features available as the $250.00 Sight 
Draft, optional beneficiary changes, self- 
completion in event of total disability, 
policy loan values, extended and paid- 
up insurance privileges, cash surrender 
values, and many others. 


2. Acacia was chartered by the Congress of 
the United States in 1869; section 2 of 
the charter states that this organization 
“Shall forever be conducted for the 
mutual benefit of its policyholders and 


their beneficiaries and not for profit.” c , , 
¢ for profi 5. Acacia compensates its representatives 


3. Acacia has pioneered courageously and 


successfully. Under the leadership of 
President Montgomery, Acacia adopted 
in 1926 the principle of low initial 


on a basis of securing quality business 
and keeping it in force, thus assuring 
satisfaction and service for the policy- 
holder and a steady-income career for 


premiums, charging just enough to en- the agent. 
able the Company to guarantee with 6 
safety the payment of every obligation . 


in full, and returning to its policy- 


Acacia has enjoyed a_ remarkable 
growth until today its assets amount to 

a > over $80,000,000 and insurance in force 
holders, as a real dividend, any savings 


effected by the Company through over SSE EES. 

(a) unusually favorable mortality: 7. Acacia is a National Institution with 
(b) excellent interest earnings; and branch offices in sixty principal cities 
(c) efficient and economical manage- and representatives in more than 100 
4 ment. This principle is one of the fac- additional cities. 


Acacia is proud of its place in the insurance 
world. Those who desire further information on 
anything pertaining to Acacia will receive a 
prompt and courteous response by writing the 
Home Office, Acacia Building, Washington, 
D. C., or Clarence L. Fritz, at the address below. 


CLARENCE L. FRITZ 


744 Broad Street 
Newark, N. J. 


Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Washington, D. C. 


Manager, 
Newark Branch Office 
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Step in with Group Disability 
and Hospitalization 





to STEP UP your LIFE EIVNSURANCE 
COMMISSIONS a 


7 
SL 


A NEW OFFER TO 


Progressive Life Insurance Agents and Brokers 






4 


by 


MUINNER ann BARNETT. we 


Metropolitan Managers 
ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT and LIABILITY INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


$0 John Street Phone: WHitehall 34664 New York City 


S 


EASY to sell, DESIRABLE to buy, Zurich's attractive Group Disability and Hos- 
pitalization insurance is the answer to the producer's need for more income, and 
the employer's search for a participating hospitalization contract with experience 


rating features. 


A Company Specialist in this field is at your service. He has closed cases for 
other producers and will be glad to do the same for you without charge. 


Why not get better acquainted with MINNER and BARNETT's facilities for handling all types of casualty 
insurance. Brokers like our individualized service and our desire, as backed up by daily newspaper adver- 


tising, is to increase your standing and prestige as insurance experts in the eyes of the insuring public. 
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BENJAMIN ALK 
CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 
50 EAST 42 STREET, NEW YORK 


MURRAY HILL 2-3861 


The theme of this 19359 Gold Book must touch a 
very responsive chord with every good life insurance 
agent, for none knows better the opportunities his 
vocation offers for helping people to achieve the 
plans, hopes and ambitions which are closest to their 
hearts. To be sure, in pursuing this activity, the 
agent can earn a very comfortable living, but he also 
responds to the warm friendly relationships developed 
in that process, and is sustained by an enduring sense 


of the inherent usefulness of his work. 


I am glad to embrace this opportunity for wider 
expression of my gratification to my colleagues and 
co-workers for electing me to the Presidency of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York, Inc. I am trying to meet that responsibility 
with a sense that it was conferred upon me, primarily 
as an experienced and representative agent, friendly 
to all engaged in distributing life insurance services, 
whatever their particular jobs may be, and eager to 
weld their various activities into harmonious 


co-operative efforts. 
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THEODORE MARTIN RIEHLE, C. L. U. 
General Agent 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Equitable Assured Estates 


A closely knit, compact, business-getting group of the highest 
calibre—a small group of successful men, rather than a relatively 
large number of contracts. There are no sales openings at 


present. Applications will be filed for further reference. 


Equitable Suite 
llth Floor, Pennsylvania Building 
225 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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THE WASHINGTON INSURANCE STUDY 


A REVIEW OF TESTIMONY UP TO TIME OF 
SUMMER ADJOURNMENT 


Management of Companies and Duties of Directors; Inter-Company 
Conferences; Part Played by State Supervision in Group Insurance 
Rating; Other Features of O’Mahoney Committee Testimony 


The insurance study of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, correct 
name of the O’Mahoney or Monopoly 
Committee, resumed in August. During 
the Summer adjournment the testimony 
which had hitherto been taken has been 
reviewed by the insurance business and 
several presidents of insurance compa- 
nies have discussed the testimony during 
talks they have made before conven- 
tions of their field representatives. In 
executives have 


all cases the insurance 
advised their agents that the inquiry 
should not be construed as an attack 


on insurance despite some unfairness in 
the attitude of examiners of witnesses, 
but is rather a study by Congress of 
conditions and practices in a wide field 
of business activities. When the insur- 
ance study is terminated the Temporary 
National Economic Committee will make 
its report to Congress with recommenda- 
What will be the nature of these 


tions. 
recommendations, as far as life insur- 
ance is concerned, it is too early in the 


study to know. The chairman of the SEC 
some weeks ago made a statement that 
the TNEC study was not an attack 
on the reserves of life insurance; that 
it need cause policyholders no concern. 


Subjects Covered By Witnesses 


In this article The Gold Book reviews 
the testimony taken before the recent 
resumption of the hearings. Until that 
adjournment, the TNEC had examined 
insurance men relative to methods of 
choosing directors and the functions 
they perform. 

Next, it directed its inquiry into the 
cooper rative conferences which company 
men have held in their inter-company 
relationships. Among these conferences 
which the committee had under review 
in its examination of witnesses were 
annuity rates, Group Life insurance 
rates and practices, optional settlements, 
large risk acceptance regulations, sur- 
render value charges, and policy replace- 
ment agreements. Life insurance pro- 
duction held the attention of the commit- 
tee for several days. Methods of stimu- 
lating insurance sales were looked into 
and witnesses were examined on the 
subject of policy terminations. The 
question of “size” was also discussed, 
inquiry being whether growth of assets 
should be restricted. Examination of 
witnesses in reference to inter-company 
meetings took a slant in the direction 
of ascertaining whether such confer- 
ences resulted in any “practice” which 
was in restraint of trade or “monopo- 
listic.” 

At the hearings in Washington there 
are at least thirty reporters at all of the 
sessions. The three leading national 
Press associations are represented. A 
number of the nation’s leading papers 
have staff correspondents present, While 
the early hearings got small play in 


By Clarence Axman 


TNEC Surrounding Chairman O’Mahoney at Start 


of Insurance Hearings 





This photograph was taken at the time 
of the earlier hearings of the committee 
when William O. Douglas was chairman 
SEC. Reading L. to R., sitting: Sena- 
tor Borah; Herman Oliphant, general 
counsel for Treasury; Senator King; 
Senator O’ Mahoney chairman of com- 
mittee; Representative Sumners, vice- 


Harris & Ewing 


Thurman Arnold, Assistant 


chairman ; 
Representative Eicher. 


\ttorney General ; 


Standing, L. to R.: Richard C. Patter- 
son, Jr Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce; Garland S. Ferguson, chairman 


Trade Commission; William 
O. Douglas; Isador Lubin, Chief of Bu- 
reau of Labor St: itistics, Dep: irtment of 
Labor, and Representative Rees. 


of Federal 





the newspapers—and only one story hit 
the front pages—there have been many 
stories printed. These have been largely 
one-sided, and only part of replies to 
questions have been printed when they 
are of an explanatory nature. Naturally, 
reporters are seeking headlines, and 
those headlines have been largely of a 
nature which can be expected when half 
a hundred alert reporters are on the 
qui vive for what is called “hot news.’ 

The great benefits and service furnished 
by the institution of life insurance are 
taken as a matter of course by the 
reporters. What they want to present 
is something more dramatic. Then, too, 
many of the executives and others who 
have been examined have been indignant 
that rebuttals and explanations have so 
often been sidetracked or ignored by 
the examiners in their interrogations. 
The nature of the questions asked and 
decisions to follow them up or turn to 
another line of interrogation is com- 
pletely under the control of the exam- 
iners. 





Fair Inquiry Welcomed 
This article is being printed so that 
the field force of the country may have 
a more detailed knowledge relative to 
the study and what it has developed 
in the period covered. When agents are 
cognizant of the testimony they will be 


more competent to Mace it r their 
daily contacts with the public. 

The pesition agents should take is that 
a fair inquiry is welcomed; and that if 
anything is developed relative to insur- 
ance procedure and practice which needs 
change and which will be in the nature 
of improvement or result in benefit to 
the public those changes will have se- 
rious consideration and will be welcomed. 
Any change, however, merely for the 
sake of change will be regarded as un- 
wise. Under no circumstances should 
agents try to dismiss this study by criti- 
cism of the O'Mahoney committee mem- 
bers when discussing it with policyhold- 


ers. Ifa policyholder asks “What is this 
investigation all about ?” no sensible agent 
will dismiss this question with a foolish 
or contemptuous reference to the com- 
mittee or its functions, such as 
designating them as “a bunch of high- 
brows trying to put life insurance on 
the spot.” The sincerity of the Con- 
gressional members of the committee 
cannot be questioned, although, as before 
stated, some of the examination inter- 
rogation has been one-sided and unfair, 
and has given the insurance business the 
impression that the country’s agency sys- 
tem is under. attack. 

Superintendent Pink on Universal Spirit 

of Criticism 


Agency forces are much disturbed by 
criticism. And this a critical period 
in world affairs. Louis H. Pink, New 


York Superintendent of Insurance, and 
one of the best minds and fairest De- 
partmental officials in the history of the 
country, said in a talk before the San 
Francisco Life Underwriters on June 
22 last: 

“While this is a difficult period it is 
probably the most interesting and vital 
era in all history. Everything is dis 
turbed and everything is questioned— 
finance, economic and social institutions 
and government itself. It is not strange 
that the great institution of insurance 
which we serve should have its critics 
and that in a sense it too should be on 
trial. In a skeptic world we are fortun- 
ate that our institution stands on a 
sound, financial base and has retained 
and preserved, as have few others, the 
respect and confidence of the public. 
It is no mere coincidence that almost 
three-quarters of the life insurance of 
the civilized world has been distributed 
in the U. S. and Canada. The tremen- 
dous spread of insurance in the two de- 
mocracies is no doubt due in consider- 
able measure to the vigor and forceful- 
ness of the life underwriters of these 
two great commonwealths. Life insur- 
ance is unselfish; it is not merely for 
the benefit of business and commerce; it 
aids not primarily the persons who take 
it out, but the widows and dependent 
children. It makes not only for eco- 
nomic independence but for the support, 
the education, the health and the well 
being of the family.” 


Control of Management 


The hearings started with a statement 
by William O. Douglas, then SEC chair- 
man, who said that the President in his 
message spoke of the tremendous in- 
vestment funds controlled by the great 
insurance companies and asked that au- 
thorization be given to investigate the 
manner in which the investments are 
used as an instrument of economic pow- 
er. He said that it was on this broad 
problem that “we will present to the 
committee facts concerning the insurance 


He added that the study had 
had the cooperation of the insurance 
companies. The Commission had factual 
information part of which was supplied 
from answers to questionnaires and part 
from files of the companies. 


No Jeopardy of Insurance Protection 


At the outset he stated. “I want to 
make clear that the inquiry does not at- 
tack, and in no way questions, the ade- 
quacy of the reserves of any insurance 
company within its scope. No _ policy- 


business.” 
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concern that any 
inquiry will in 
protection which 


holder need have any 
fact brought ~_ in this 


any way jeopardize the 
he counts upon throug h his insurance 
policy.’ 


He then said the starting point would 
be a consideration of insurance company 
managements and how they are elected. 
That was the logical point of approach, 
he felt, management formulates in- 
vestment policy. This phase of the study, 
would concentrate on testimony 
indicating the extent to which the pol- 
icyholders actually exercise control over 
management. He promised the inquiry 
would be conducted “in as scientific a 
spirit and in as objective and impartial 


since 


he said, 


a manner as possible oe 
The first witness was Dr. Donald H. 
Davenport, SEC special consultant, and 


loaned to SEC by Harvard School of 
Business Administration. The witness 
told of the scope of insurance, amount 
in force, income and expenditure of the 
life companies, and compared assets and 
other items of companies with those of 
banks and real estate. He also gave 
figures of investment of companies, pre- 
senting many tables in all. The figures 
about life insurance resources which he 


eave were already available to the gen- 
eral public as full publicity about them 
has been periodically given by the Asso- 


Presidents. 


Ecker of the 


ciation of Life Insurance 

Chairman Frederick H. 
Metropolitan Life was the first of the 
insurance executives called to the stand 
Mr. Ecker was asked by Gerhard Gesell, 
counsel for the committee’s study, if he 
felt the control of the management of 
the Metropolitan were absolutely in the 
hands of the policyholders. 

Mr. Ecker described how directors are 


chosen and ¢ lected, told of their respon- 
sibilities, and was emphatic that the 
rights of policyholders are given every 


explained super- 
companies by the 


protection He then 
vision of insurance 

New York State Department and paid 
a tribute to that supervision. ananet 
ing upon Superintendent Pink, he de 
scribed him as “a very efficient man.” 
He told of the thorough examinations of 
the company. 

“The New York law requires that an 
examination be made every three years,” 
he said, “It takes about a year and a 
half to make an examination of our com- 


pany, and the result is that those exam- 
iners are with us about half the time. 
If there were any abuse in the man- 


uwement of the company it would come 
to the notice of the supervising officials, 
and they would make it public, and that 
would cause policyholders to act if they 
had any cause for being dissatisfied.” 


State Supervisory Protection 


Mr. Gesell: Do I understand then 
your position to be that the policyholder 
has as his protection the state super- 
vision of your company, more than the 
fact that he can through his franchise 
right vote and control the company 


through his vote! 


Mr. Ecker: That ‘s only incident to 
the fact that it would be difficult to mobi- 
lize by concerted and intelligent action, 


exercise of judgment, the many 
jlicyholders which a com- 
have, for example. 
is the expression 


for the 
millions of pr 
pany has—which we 

“Now another factor 


that we would have from policyholders 
if there were any cause for — 
We are meticulously attentive to all in- 
quiries from policyholders. I don’t be- 


any letter that isn’t 
good deal in 
But most 


lieve we ever receive 
answered, and that means a 
the daily task of the business. 


of our inquiries, practically all of them, 
relate to inquiries affecting their par- 
ticular contract. I scarcely know of any 


omplaints made of the management of 
the company. If there were reason for 
it I am satisfied we would have many 
of them.” 

Mr. E cker said 


directors are per- 


forming a great public service, and there 
isn’t any such thing as compensation 
for their time and effort. The contribu- 
tion they make is to the public cause, 
aad we feel privileged to call upon 
them at any time when meetings are 


of course, to discuss 
of the business with 


not in session, and, 
natters of conduct 
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them when they hold meetings, but that 
they should give attention from day to 
day to the business of the company, ex- 
cept as called in for conference, it would 
not be expected. 

“The by-laws show that the policies of 
the company are in the hands of repre- 
sentatives elected by the board of direc- 
tors. They are whole-time men and give 
their whole time to it. The advantage of 
the policyholders having the privilege 
of voting lies in their securing better 
protection; that in the first instance the 
great responsibility must be with the 
management, giving attention, whole-time 
attention, to the business. The method 
of management is subject to the closest 
scrutiny of the State Departments of In- 
surance, and if there is any abuse it is 
bound to be brought to light, and then 
the policyholders have opportunity to 
change their representatives.” 

Vigilance of Directors 

Mr. Ecker said the directors have nev- 
er been chosen by the executives of the 
company. They have often been sug- 
gested by the executive officers, but they 
are chosen after discussion. with other 
members of the board. 

Mr. Douglas asked if supervision by 
the state has usurped the normal func- 
tions of directors. Mr. Ecker replied 
that on the contrary it has put the di- 
rectors more on their toes. 

At this point it is interesting to quote 
a paragraph from an address made by 
Charles Evans Hughes delivered before 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents in New York on December 9, 1936. 
He said: 

“It is well that policyholders should 
have the opportunity to correct manage- 
ment, and their power though potent 
must be real. But if they undertook to 
manage affairs directly they would make 
a mess of it. How to obtain the safe- 
guard of ultimate control by those whose 
interests are at stake, with continuity 
and efficiency of expert management, 
without the intrusion and _ insincerities 
of politics or fantasies of dreamers— 
that is the great problem.” 

Mr. Ecker on Size 

The question of size came up. Mr. 
Ecker said that the larger the volume 
of business the lower the percentage of 
overhead. The larger the volume of in- 
vestments the greater is the benefit 
through diversification. The company 
gets, because of its large volume of in- 
vestments, an experience of average not 
unlike the experience in mortality. 

Chairman Douglas asked if Mr. Ecker 
concluded there should be no legitimate 
ceiling on size. He answered: 

“There hasn’t been any time when I 
thought that was a factor because of 
changing conditions. I remember when 
$10,000 was almost the limit we felt our 
size would permit us to put in any one 
investment. I have seen that grow to 
where ten million is only in the same 
proportion that the $10,000 was. This is 
a matter of increasing the size of your 
units, and it has gone along with the 
development of the country.” 

Mr. Ecker said he had not fixed in 
his own mind any place at which it would 
be unsafe to continue expansion. If the 
business goes on as it has it didn’t seem 
to him it made any difference. He be- 
lieves the company is better protected 
than when it was much smaller. 

Integrity of Directors 


Among other prominent officers ex- 
amined relative to election of directors 


and their functions were Thomas A. 
Buckner, chairman of the New York 
Life; David F. Houston, Mutual Life 


president; M. J. Cleary, Northwestern 
Mutual president. All of them explained 
the protection which policyholders get 
from directors; emphasized the integrity 
of directors; denied that directors profit 
personally as a result of their insurance 
company connection, although because of 
the outstanding position which many di- 
rectors hold in the financial and business 
world and the large number of boards 
some of them are on it might be that in 
some indirect manner there may be a 
profit. 

Mr. Buckner was asked if there were 
any cases where his company did busi- 
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ness with a corporation and/or some 
other company or concern outside of life 
insurance with which one of the New 
York Life’s directors is associated as an 
officer or director. His reply was this: 

“T think we should not be barred from 
acquiring the services of a corporation 
whose business is a business where we 
have need and where the cost is no 
greater and we believe it is to our ad- 
vantage to deal with them. We shouldn’t 
be barred just because our director hap- 
pens to have relations with them. Of 
course, a director would have, I imagine, 
some indirect profit in his directorship 
if it pays any dividends. If you carry 
your theory as indicated by you out to 
its logical conclusion we never could 
send a radiogram; never buy a desk at 
Macy’s because Mr. Percy Straus is on 
our board, We wouldn’t be able to send 
a Western Union telegram. I don’t 
know where we could do business in any 
direction.” 


Mr. Buckner on Size of Assets 


Some questions about size of assets 
and great increase in policyholders were 
asked of Mr. Buckner. He said: 

“The trend which brought the assets 
to going away beyond what would be 
expected when the insurance stands still 
was the great confidence the people of 
the country seemed to acquire in the 
life insurance companies when their con- 
fidence had been shaken through disas- 
ters, financial disasters and losses, Stock 
Exchange securities and so forth, and 
they began to turn their money towards 
us. The people are saving the money 
they earn. The big people don’t cut 
much figure in the life insurance game. 
Our average policy is only $2,400. It is 
the little fellow with his small savings; 
he is accumulating with a life insurance 
policy to protect his family and at the 
same time to save his money for his 
old age.” 


Houston and Cleary Tell of Directorate 
Qualifications ; 


In response to a question President 
Houston of the Mutual Life made these 
comments about insurance company di- 
rectors: “It is very difficult to find al- 
ways the right sort of a man to go on 
your board, and our one aim is to find 
a man of high character, ability, experi- 
ence and knowledge who can be of the 
most service to the policyholders by rea- 
son of their experience, and I think we 
have men on our board who are available 
for that reason and whose services the 
ordinary policyholder could not buy, and 
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which we get for little or nothing. 
is the sole object we have in mind.” 

In his testimony Mr. Cleary also dis- 
cussed the high caliber and integrity of 
his company’s directors. He also de- 
scribed the company’s policyholders’ 
committee. Talking about the execy- 
tives of his company, he said: 

“We are kept conscious of the fact 
that we are hired men.” 

Several directors were witnesses. Char- 
acteristic of all these witnesses was the 
testimony of Hendon Chubb, president 
of the Federal Insurance Co. and a di- 
rector of the Prudential. He said he 
knew of no instance in which a director 
of the Prudential profited personally by 
reason of that affiliation. 

Small Group of Agents Make Headlines 

It was during the testimony relative 
to directors that the only incident oc- 
curred at the hearings which was given 
front page display in newspapers 
throughout the country, or more promi- 
nent display in other pages than pre- 
vious testimony had received. This re- 
volved around the appearance of a hand- 
ful of Eastern agents of the Metropoli- 
tan Life who testified that they had 
signed proxy ballots for directors with 
the names of policyholders whom they 
had not seen. President Leroy A. Lin- 
coln of the Metropolitan Life, present 
during this testimony, interrupted by de- 
claring emphatically that this was the 
first he ever heard of the practice. He 
declared it was a practice which the 
company would not countenance; that 
the officers of the company were in ig- 
norance of such practice; and he ex- 
pressed deep concern that there should 
be any such forgeries of policyholders’ 
names. 

Later, it developed that this small 
group of agents had outraged the main 
agency force of the company when it 
learned about the incident in the daily 
papers. There was a meeting in New 
York attended by hundreds of agents 
at which it was declared that the prac- 
tice was unknown to them; and more 
than 100 of these agents came to Wash- 
ington and demanded to be permitted to 
attest their indignation over these proxy 
fake signatures. Numerous other pro- 
tests along the same line were wired to 
the O’Mahoney committee by agents of 
the Metropolitan Life in different parts 
of the country. The O’Mahoney com- 
mittee permitted the delegation of more 
than 100 agents present to file a state- 
ment with the committee, but would not 
let them appear on the stand as wit- 
nesses. 


That 


Inter-Company Conferences 


When TNEC resumed sessions in June 
it took up a series of inter-company con- 
ferences. There have been a number of 
such exchange-of-information meetings, 
mostly growing out of recommendations 
made at conferences of company repre- 
resentatives in order that situations may 
be threshed out and reviewed, experi- 
ences swapped, judgments given, the ob- 
jectives being the safer conduct of the 
business. At many of these conferences 
those attending have been actuaries and 
others in the scientific side of the busi- 
ness. 

Probably in no field are there so many 
universal factors which must be recog- 
nized, so many requirements of super- 
vision which must be observed, as is the 
case with the operation of insurance 
companies. Life insurance is a coopera- 
tive business and its premiums are based 
on averages. No successful insurance 
company can be run without experience, 
and that experience is of the business as 
a whole. In the field of insurance such 
experience is not only available from 
many sources, but is unselfishly given. 
Every company has access to the sum 
total of that experience; cannot operate 
safely without consideration of what has 
taken place in the past because of its 
own limited experience, no matter how 
large the company. When life compa- 
nies first started in this country they 
were obliged to use British experience 
which was the only kind accessible for 
study at the time. In the generations 


since, they have built up their own ex- 

perience. 

Restriction Over Which Companies Have 
No Control 

Furthermore, there are definite restric- 
tions applicable to life insurance compa- 
nies over which they have no control. 
For instance, no company can even print 
a policy to sell unless it contains stand- 
ard provisions which have the approval 
of the Insurance Department, not only 
of the state of its domicile but also of 
most of the states in which it does busi- 
ness. At the start, the law fixes limita- 
tion on the tables which the company 
can use in its valuations. And, talking 
about uniformity, it is obvious that every 
company uses the same multiplication, 
division and subtraction table. 

There are numerous compulsions which 
must be observed by all companies, one 
being court decisions of which compa- 
nies are compelled to track in their 
operations. Regulations of Insurance 
Departments, often including restrictions 
of various kinds, must also be observed. 
These include regulations against dis- 
crimination. 

Most Competitive of Fields 

Life insurance is probably the most 
competitive of all fields, but it is competi- 
tion which is not unbridled. Competition 
in life insurance differs in many respects 
from that of general industry ‘itself, In 
industry, current prices are controlled by 
supply and demand, by profit and loss, 
while in some markets there is a daily 
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fluctuation of prices. In life insurance, 
when the policy is issued that is a con- 
tract between the company and the in- 
sured which cannot be changed during 
the life of the policy except in non- 
essentials, such as the manner in which 
the insured wants proceeds distributed. 
The contract may not terminate until 
a generation or more hence, and thus 
differs from contracts in nearly every 
other field. 

These are some of the reasons for 
the constant conferences among insur- 
ance executives and actuaries, and those 
conferences are always in the interest 
of the policyholder who would be the 
one to suffer if companies worked as 
lone wolves in the dark and refused to 
cooperate. Some impression was given 
in daily paper reports of the Washington 
study that there has been “collusion” 
between companies and that “collusion” 
has been sometimes projected with a 
sinister connotation. But every agent, 
as well as others posted about life insur- 
ance practice and procedure, knows that 
there is a very wide chasm between “col- 
lusion” and conference, Everybody, for 


Conferences 


None of the conferences of an inter- 
company nature has been more important 
to the companies and to the public than 
those which were held relative to annui- 
ties, or better indicates the character 
and nature of inter-company confer- 
ences. As interest rates on securities 
and other holdings went into decline, 
the volume of annuity business began 
to expand and companies had to pay 
more attention to the annuity situation, 
especially with relation to the adequacy 
of annuity rates. No one knew just what 
the interest rate earned on _ portfolio 
holdings would be in the future, and 
prospects of those earnings showing en- 
hancement were not bright. Two things 
which most affect the cost of annuities 
are rate of interest and rate of mor- 
tality. 

In 1930 a committee of actuaries was 
asked to prepare a new annuity table. 
The same committee had been working 
with the Insurance Department on 
amendments to the expense section of 
the law. In 1932 after conferences with 
this group of actuaries the New York 
Insurance Department brought to the 
attention of the companies the fact that 
the annuity table of the period did not 
seem to be in accordance with present- 
day conditions. 

Accordingly, a committee of five actu- 
aries was asked to take up the question 
of the annuities and in the beginning of 
1933 it presented a statement of the ex- 
nerience of the five largest companies. 
The Insurance Department suggested 
that the committee give the other com- 
panies the benefit of the experience. 
In discussing the situation with the com- 
panies, the Insurance Department had 
expressed the opinion that there was a 
situation which needed correction for 
safety reasons just as the disability situ- 
ation had evolved into necessity of mak- 
ing changes. 


Procedure at Conferences 


In his testimony before the O’Mahoney 
committee Dr. Arthur Hunter, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the New York Life, 
made a statement which will illustrate 
to readers of The Gold Book a sample 
procedure at a meeting of the actuaries 
on the subject. He was chairman of 
that series of meetings. 

“When the notice was sent out, there 
may or may not have been on the 
agenda a statement with regard to the 
meetings,” he said. “When the meet- 
ings were opened I stated the subjects 
which were to be discussed or the sub- 
ject it happened to be on. There was 
then a free discussion as to what the 
actuarial basis should be. Each member 
there told what the experience of his 
company was. It may have been mor- 
tality; it may have been rates of inter- 
est, or other matters. After that was 


completed each man took his own notes. 
There were no minutes; there never have 


How TNEC Had Its Origin 


The study of TNEC had its origin in 
a message which President Roosevelt 
delivered to Congress relative to cor- 
porate control of business. 

The newspapers called this the Presi- 
dent’s “anti-monopoly” message. Out of 
it grew the O’Mahoney resolution which 
resulted in the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee. President Roosevelt’s 
reference to insurance was in paragraphs 
devoted to discussion of investment 
trusts. He said: 

“The tremendous investment funds 
controlled by our great insurance com- 
panies have certain kinship to invest- 
ment trusts in that these companies in- 
vest as trustees the savings of millions 


of our people. The SEC should be auth- 
orized to make an investigation of the 
facts relating to these investments with 
particular relation to their use as an 
instrument of economic power.” 

The resolution which created the 
TNEC, and which was introduced by 
Senator O’Mahoney, was approved on 
June 16, 1938. The SEC gathered the 
facts on which the testimony at the 
hearings was based. It sent out ques- 
tionnaires to more than 400 life insur- 
ance companies. First insurance hear- 
ings were in February, 1939. At the 
time of most of the hearings discussed 
in this article William O. Douglas was 
SEC chairman. He was succeeded by 
Jerome Frank. From the start Gerhard 
Gesell of SEC was chief interrogator. 





instance, knows what life insurance rates 
are. There is no secret about them as 
they are public property. There can be 
no deviation from them. 


on Annuities 


been minutes in any informal meeting 
that I attended.” 

The actuaries then went back to the 
companies, discussed the matter with 
them, and Dr. Hunter became the clear- 
ing house to send to the other compa- 
nies whatever information came to him. 
A number of companies, however, came 
to their own decisions after hearing of 


the conference facts. 
Why There Are Actuarial Clubs 


Chief Examiner Gesell wanted to 
know of Dr. Hunter why it was nec- 
essary to have meetings of such groups 
as the Senior and Junior actuary clubs 
in New York and other actuarial clubs 
in various cities, such as Des Moines, 
Toronto and Los Angeles, when there 
are two main actuarial societies which 
have company membership. Dr. Hunter 
said that there are more than 200 com- 
panies in the country, with possibly 400 
people attending an Actuarial Socicty 
meeting, and there are many subjects 
which naturally can’t be discussed at 
the big meetings for lack of time and 
crowded agenda. 

As a result of the small meetings, such 
as the ones on annuities in 1933, con- 
siderable uniformity developed. The pur- 
pose was to pool experiences to discuss 
common problems and if it appeared 
that the companies should adopt some 
measure of uniformity, all right, but 
most of the companies at the meetings 
decided the matter for themselves after 
the discussion, not being dependent 
upon what other companies did. Eventu- 
ally, about eighteen companies decided 
to increase their rates. 


Results of Meetings Not Compulsory 


Dr. Hunter said that the results of 
the meetings were not compulsory. He 
said that no company could be made to 
adopt a higher or lower rate than it 
wanted to do. Incidentally, by combin- 
ing their data, the companies discovered 
that the mortality among annuitants, es- 
pecially women, was becoming more fa- 
vorable. 

Following 1933, companies continued 
to make constant study of annuity mor- 
tality, and in 1937 they became con- 
vineced that the time had arrived when 
they should more intensely review the 
mortality in order to learn if the cur- 
rent tables were satisfactory. A sub- 
committee was appointed for the study 
of the mortality and a report was made 
to the group of companies which had 
contributed their experience. Sub-com- 
mittees were appointed in connection 
with the study. 

The result was the preparation of a 
new mortality table for annuities, known 
as the 1937 standard annuity table. 

At the O’Mahoney Committee there 
was presented a memorandum prepared 
by H. R. Bassford, actuary, Metropoli- 
tan Life, which was a report of the pro- 
posed action of a number of companies 


with respect to the adoption of this 
new table, together with other factors 
in determination of annuity rates. 


Actuary Bassford’s Testimony 


Mr. Bassford was a witness on this 
memorandum. In discussing it, he said 
that because of the small amount of an- 
nuity business in force in any particular 
company, no particular company could 
prepare a table from its own experience 
on which annuity rates could be satis-: 
factorily based, and that the conferences 
for the purpose of pooling experience 
and discussing various other factors 
were necessary. Conferences of similar 
nature had been held for years. 

The New York Insurance Department, 
Mr. Bassford said, had on several oc- 
casions asked companies to get together 
and to pool their experiences and try 


and form a proper basis for rates and 
reserves for annuities. The New York 
Department in its 1936 report made this 
statement: 

“Insurance companies are peculiarly 
susceptible to the evil effects of unre- 
stricted price cutting. The public is 
fully as much interested in prohibiting 
inadequate rates as it is in prohibiting 
excessive rates. Therefore, to be fully 
effective, insurance supervision must 
have jurisdiction over rates which in 
practice means substantial standardiza- 
tion of rates. Many states have come to 
adopt this point of view, although few 
have gone so far as New York in fol- 
lowing out the logical implications of 
the principle of regulating rates.” 

As for uniformity, Mr. Bassford said 
he didn’t care whether rates were uni- 
form or not as long as they were ade- 
quate and fair. 


No Secret About Meetings 


In telling why the actuaries thought 
annuity rates should be higher in 1938 
than they were, Mr. Bassford said among 
other things: 

“Interest rates have been going down 
every year since 1930. There have been 
very substantial reductions in interest 
rates in the last several years and | 
think the rates adopted in July, 1938, 
were certainly adequate at the time. I 
think they are adequate today. I am not 
sure they will be adequate next year if 
interest rates continue to go down.” 

Bassford also said that there was 
nothing secret about any of these con- 
ferences or about rate uniformity. He 
was asked if the general public knew 
anything about them and responded by 
saying that a number of newspapers had 


Group Insurance Association 


The first of the inter-company rela- 
tionships about which the O’Mahoney 
Committee heard testimony was in con- 
nection with the Group Association, 
members of which are companies writ- 
ing Group insurance. There are 9,000,- 
000 people covered by Group insurance. 
There was considerable discussion of the 
rates charged for Group insurance, and 
whether or not these rates are uniform. 
In Group life insurance, minimum rates 
for non-hazardous industries, and extra 
rates for industries which generally have 
more hazards than others. are fixed for 
the first policy year bv the rulings of 
the Superintendent of Insurance, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the insur- 
ance law. Then there is an adjustment 
based on the actual experience under the 
individual group. To assist the Super- 
intendent in promulgating minimum ini- 
tial rates, data and experience are furn- 
ished to the New York State Insurance 
Department by the Group Association, 
together with suggested rates based on 
this exnerience, and after review and 
study the Department promulgates and 
prescribes the rates if it believes them 
to be fair and reasonable. 


Close Supervision by Department 


No division of insurance has been un- 
der closer supervision from the State 
Departments than Group life, especially 
by the New York Department. The 
Group companies first went into a series 
of conferences in 1917. They got to- 
gether then on an informal basis as the 
insurance commissioners had decided 
that there should be a definition of 
Group life insurance. A committee was 
appointed to establish such a definition. 
Asked why the association continued to 
hold meetings after the definition was 
reached, Benedict D. Flvnn, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Travelers, testi- 
fied at the hearing that the problems in 
the industry were: 

“The good practices and proper under- 
writing rules to direct this new line of 
insurance. It was something entirely 
new and rates and practices were really 
the subject of discussion all through 
those meetings.” 

He went on to say that the competi- 


commented on the conferences telling 
what had been done. 
tion, if not checked, might have proved 


ruinous. 
Necessity of Combined Experience 


In 1925 competitive practices had 
reached an acute state, and the New 
York Insurance Department in the in- 
terest of policyholders called a confer- 
ence of companies to consider uniform- 
ity of minimum initial rates and sound 
basic underwriting practices. James A. 
Beha was Superintendent at the time. 
There was nothing in the insurance code 
to compel the companies to reach an 
agreement, but they expressed a_ will- 
ineness to do so in the interest of sta- 
bilizing the business. At those confer- 
ences, actuaries presented a formula for 
calculating a minimum initial rate. There 
was difficulty at the start because the 
companies are of two types—participat- 
ing and non-participating—but 
ment was finally reached 

The insurance law of the state was 
amended, adding a special clause for 
Group life insurance, definitely fixing 
the minimum initial net rate, and direct 
ing the Superintendent of Insurance t 
determine the loading for such rate 


agree- 


The companies combine their experi 
enece to get adequate rates, as they feel 
that it is only through the broadest kind 
of experience that such rates mect with 
all the requirements. 

“In the early stage of Group insur 
ance no company had adequate experi 
ence to make proper rates, and it was 
the opinion of the Department that 
there must be a pooling of experienc« 
in order to make the rates safe as well 
as reasonable,” said Former Superin 
tendent Beha to the writer. 


Promotes Sound Underwriting 
Practices 


In discussing the present Group Ass 
ciation E. E. Cammack. vice-president 
and actuary. Aetna Life, told th 
O'Mahoney Committee that its objects 
are to promote sound underwriting 
practices and to prevent abuses cr 
ping up in the business. Its fundamen 
tal idea is to encourage economy of or 
eration so that the insurance can bi 
extended to the employes of business 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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1,000,000 CONTACTS 
EVERY BUSINESS DA 


Some Examples of Protection Sold— 


Every business day tens of 


seeing prospects and old policyholders to give 


thousands of 


insurance agents start out 
the message of life insurance, 


to sell new insurance, to protect old insurance, to make coverage more ade- 


quate, to call on families who have been bereaved. 


They are the men who 


have made more than 60,000,000 of the population policyholders ; who have 


written the billions of dollars of 


coverage 


on the books of the companies. 


There is no other group of men who have done so much in building up the 


economic strength of the United States and Canada. 


It is entirely possible 


for these agents to make 1,000,000 contacts a day. 


In this article are given some interesting examples of 


sold by these agents has done. 


A Robert A. Brown Case 
One of the most dramatic stories of 
what insurance can do in financing the 
education of children and maintaining a 
home, despite tragedies in the home, is 
well illustrated by some insurance written 
by Robert A. Brown, Pacific Mutual Life, 


Los Angeles, and past chairman of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 
This case started in 1916 when Mr 


a father, 


Brown wrote a small policy for 


ROBERT A. BROWN 
radually increasing it to $25,000. It 
as set up to pay his wife on the set 
tlement option plan, providing a monthly 
of $88.84 for life and guaranteed 
years. In 1924 he wrote ad 
for this client provid 


income 
for twenty 
ditional insurance 


ing $100 a month for his wife for life 
and $50 a month for each of the thre: 

iughters, guaranteed for ten years and 
jife thereafte Premiums aggregated 
$3,180 

When reverses set in the father com 
menced borrowing against his policies 
Finally, he had used all of the loan values 


Somme policies 
which elimi- 
contracts 


and pre miums were due 
ran on extended insurance, 
nated the life feature of the 


Insured a Suicide 


In 1928 the client shot himself. Then 
followed the miracle of life insuranc« 
The widow commenced to receive $88.84 





what protection 


a month on the $25,000—to be paid to her 
for her lifetime—guaranteed for twenty 
years. By reason of the loans, her $100 
a month was reduced to $91.21, giving her 
a total of $179.05 per month. Because of 
the loans the $50 monthly income plan- 
reduced to 


ned for the three girls was 
$47.10 each. In 1936 the mother died 
suddenly from pneumonia and left her 


$179.05 monthly income to be divided be- 
tween her three daughters. Prior to that 
3rown had written a small policy on 
each of the girls. 

One of the daughters, who had attend 
ed Mills College, had her engagement 
announced shortly after the mother had 
died. The day before she was to be 
married in November, 1936, she shot her- 
self while at the ranch home of her 
fiance’s family because of ill health. Her 
income was divided between her two sis 
ters. The ten year guaranteed income 
expired in 1938, but the two sisters arc 
now receiving the $88.84 monthly incom 
from the original $25,000 insurance, gua 
anteed for twenty years. They receive 
$44.42 monthly each which will continue 
until 1948. 

These policies have maintained th 
home, kept the automobile running, com- 
pleted the education of the children. 


Widow Thought She Had No Insurance 
Abilene, Lin- 


Tex., 


Freeman of 





R. B. FREEMAN 


coln National agent and a former min- 
ister, received a letter from his home 
office enclosing death claim papers on 
a man who had lived 125 miles away 
from Abilene. He arrived in the town, 
made inquiries of the bank where the 


insured had been janitor, found the wid- 
ow living in a small place, and when 
he informed her of the $3,000 policy her 


husband had held in the company she 
said she didn’t believe it. She thought 
her husband had had a_ $1,000 policy 


which he had allowed to lapse because 
he would not comply with the company’s 
request that the policy be forwarded with 
a loan note. 

Mr. Freeman then explained that the 
policy had really been for $3,000 and 
that her husband had stopped paying 
premiums in 1932; yet, it had continued 
in force as extended insurance for $2,800. 
She could not find the old policy which 
she said she thought had been carelessly 


burned by her son. The agent told her 
if she would give all the information 
necessary he would fill out the death 


Even then she said she 
the matter up with the 
bank and the town judge. They told her 
she was fortunate. The papers were 
signed and she got the check. With this 
money she bought a small home and 
paid for it. 

Utilities Stock Proved Worthless 
Beesley, general agent of 
Mutual Life in Syracuse, had 
some years ago selling a rep- 
large utility company 


York. He said: “Why 


claim papers. 
desired to take 


Elmer L. 
the State 
difficulty 
resentative of a 


New 


in central 





ELMER L. BEESLEY 


should I buy life insurance when I can 


put the same amount of money into my 
own company and make 36%?” The 
policy which Mr. Beesley finally wrote 


was a consequential contract paying $150 
a month for ten years guaranteed under 
an optional settlement. Two years later 
the insured died and the utilities stock 
which he held became worthless. The 
widow’s largest holdings were in the 
utilities. Because of the insurance her 
daughter was able to graduate from 
Syracuse University. 
Aftermath of Lawyer’s Death 


3aldo Ivancovich of San Francisco, an 
agent of the Occidental Life, wrote in- 
surance on an attorney 40 years old 


BALDO IVANCOVICH 


who was on the threshold of real finan- 


cial success. He had a wife, 38, three 
daughters, 16, 14 and a baby ; also a 
son, 8 He bought several insurance 


contracts, one payable $3,000 cash for 
personal obligations; one for $5,000 to 
meet a mortgage, and one for $2,000 to 
meet other emergencies. He also had a 
policy giving his wife an income of $150 
a month for five years and then $100 
a month for ten years thereafter, This 
lawyer died suddenly. After his death 
his widow was incensed because the pro- 
ceeds were not all left in the form of 
cash., She made a serious effort to try 
to collect in lump sum, but finally de- 
cided to leave the program as estab- 
lished by her husband and the agent. 
The lawyer died five years ago and since 
then the widow has changed her mind 
and is one of the agent’s best boosters. 
The two older daughters have been able 
to complete junior college and both have 
good positions. The son is in high school 
and the family is living in comfort. 
Protection of Securities 

Robert E. Watson, Occidental Life of 
San Francisco, gives the following illus- 
tration of what protection insurance 
meant to a widow and four boys whose 
husband at the time he applied for in- 
surance was worth considerable money 
but who, at his death, would have had 
nothing if it had not been for insurance: 

“Tn 1931 I insured a retired business 
man for $50,000, making the insurance 
payable to his wife. The purpose of 
this protection was to pay inheritance 
taxes and other expenses which occur at 
death of a man who has considerable 
wealth. During the next two years con- 
ditions changed so in the security mar- 
ket that it was necessary to change the 
beneficiary under the policy from his 
wife to the bank in order to protect the 
loans on which the collateral had depre- 
ciated to such an extent that the bank 
required additional protection. Conditions 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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LIFE INSURANCE MEN 


Insurance managers, general agents 
and agents practice what they preach. 
They are od citizens. They occupy a 


prominent place in the community. They 
are club and committee members, take 


an active part in all civic and humani- 
tarian drives, frequently hold _ public 
ome 

To list the outside interests of insur- 


ance nen would require a library for the 


mere listing This article mentions 
activities of a few insurance men as 
haracteristic of the type of work bein: 
done by insurance men everywher« 
One outstanding example of how an 
insurance man can devote his time to 
a worthwhile country-wide cause when 
not engaged in insurance work is Keith 
Morgan, one the leading agents of the 
Equitable Society of New York, who 


frequently appears in the public prints 


as the results of his duties as chairman 
of the “Fight Infantile Paralysis” drive 
This is an outgrowth of the President 


Roosevelt birthday balls where the funds 
are used in behalf of the Warm Springs 
Foundation 


State and Community Leader 


One of the best examples of a state 
and community leader is W. C. Wood 
ward, general agent of the Atlantic Life 
in Rocky Mount, N. C., a graduate of 


the University of North Carolina and 


also of its law school. He was elected 
a member of the board of aldermen of 
Rocky Mount in 1925, and two years 





Continental by R.M.G., In 


WILLIAM C. WOODARD 
iter was made a member of the North 
Carolina House of Representatives, serv- 
three terms. In 1933 he was ap- 
inted a State Highway Commissioner, 


rving four years. A post he now holds 
president of the Washington-Florida 
Highway Association. He is on the board 


of the Planters National Bank and Trust 


PROMINENT 
IN CIVIC A 


Infantile Paralysis Committee 








Wide World Photo 


Keith Morgan at left of President and Basil O’Connor at right presenting committee 


report. 
President’s former law partner. 


Mr. Morgan is an agent of the Equitable Society; Mr. O’Connor is the 
Second from right is George E. Allen, vice- 


president of Home Insurance Co. and District of Columbia Commissioner. 


Co. and Citizens’ Building and Loan As 
sociation, as well as the board of the 
elected to the 


\tlantic Life. He was 

Municipal Airport Commission in 1933 
for four years. He is a past president 
and secretary of the Kiwanis Club and 


is active in Masonry. 


Helps Artists Sell Pictures 


David Warshawsky, of Cleveland, an 
agent of the Reliance Life, has various 
interests with theatrical and artistic 
groups, as well as being active in the 
City Club which has a membership of 
more than one thousand and of which 
he became the vice-president and treas 
urer and played important parts in the 
annual gridiron production for many 
vears. He is a member of the Oakwood 
Country Club and the Playhouse. About 
six years ago he directed the Cleveland 
Artists’ Curb Market, in a _ city-wide 
effort to sell the pictures of all the artists 
in town. The event was given a great 
play by newspapers, radio and theatres 
in Cleveland. He is a member of the 
board of two Social Settlement Houses, 
and has helped direct a number of civic 
affairs. 


K. E. Madden’s Activity in Behalf of 


Young Men 
Karl E. Madden, general agent Penn 
Mutual Life, Davenport, Ta. for ten 
years was commanding officer of the 


Davenport division of the United States 
Naval Reserve. The Naval Reserve takes 
cruises on transport ships or destroyers. 
He had been an officer of the Navy dur- 
ine the World War. As commanding 
officer of the Naval Reserve unit he 
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KARL E. MADDEN 

was able to help a dozen young men 
enter and go through college and univer- 
sity of their choice. His assistance has 
been to take them over to the college 





Blank & Stoller 
JAMES H. BRENNAN 


and help them get jobs. He also helped 
half a dozen young men get into West 
Point or Annapolis. Recently, he has 
been assisting graduates of a university 
enter Naval aviation, and he assisted a 
young man who had just been graduated 
from Boston Theological Seminary get 
an appointment as chaplain in the regu- 
lar Navy. 

For three years he served on the Boy 


+ Ratt E 
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IDEALS 


The character ol srowth in an organization is determined 


by its ideals. 
l'rom ils very beginning in 19535, the Bragg Agency has clung 
. : ) dt 5 J 
lenaciously to certain ideals: 
1. Lo restrict its recruiting to quality men. 

». ‘To train its men to render intelligent professiona 

service. 

5. lo keep ils growth fundamentally sound. 
(iuided by these ideals, the Bragg Agency has grown steadily. 
It now ranks third in production among the company s agencies. 
It leads the company in number of Chartered Life Under 


writers. 


In our plans for the further srowth of the Brage Agency, we 


shall continue to adhere to these ideals. 


THE BRAGG AGENCY 
THe GuarbIAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


James Eton Brace, C. L. U., Manager 


Arruur L. SuLuivan, Ass’t Mar. Paur Orr, Jr., C.L.U., Ass’t Mar. 


50 UNION SQUARE - Fourru AveNvE At 177TH STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
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Scout Council and he has been on thi \ssociation for eight years, is vice-presi 
board of the Y.M.C.A. for twelve years dent of the New York State Golf Asso 
Another activity has been the Commun ciation and for two years has been presi 
ity Chest organization. For four yea dent of the Bellevue Country Club in 
he has been one of the three or tou Svracuse 
majors who have helped build the organ Julius H. Kaplove, assistant managet 
ization and to make solicitations. Last of the Prudential in Union City, N. y 
year he had charee of the industrial who served in the Navy during the War, 
division of more than 1,000 workers, and — js a member of the executive committee 
made many speeche of the Alexander Hamilton Boy Scout 
Has Been President of Numerous Council, is past master of Shakespeare 
Organizations Lodge, F. & A. M. of New York, is a 
' member of the Weehawken Post of the 
James H. Brennan, manager of | the American Legion, and was chosen by 
Fidelity Mutual Life in Chicago, is a the Union City Rotary Club to represent 
good example of a man who can ti life insurance in that club 
himself up closely with home town activ 
ities. When he entered the insurance Presented to King George VI 
business with the Fidelity Mutual he \lderman Max Seigler of the Great 
moved into Oak Park, a suburb of West Life has been unusually prominent 
Chicago, where he joined a_ busine 
inen’s organization. Through his work 
on committees he eventually became 8 
president of the organization. He did d 
the same thing in the Knights of Colum oe 
bus, the Boy Scouts, the Lion’s Club a 
and the Notre Dame Club of Chicago 4" 
He is active in the Chicago Athletic § 
Club, in a country club, was chairman 
of the Golden Jubilee Committee of the 


Chicago Association of Life Underwrit 
ers last year, and has made a number 
of talks throughout the country 

William B. Stark, general agent of the 
Home Life of Syracuse, entered the in 
surance business fifteen vear aco 
through James A. Fulton, who is) now 





WILLIAM L. STARK 

president of the Home Lif He is one 
of the best-known members of the golf 
ing fraternity in New York City He 
has been president of the Svracuse Goll 





‘ 


JULIUS H. KAPLOVI 





MIAN SEIGLER 


im public life in Montreal. In 1937 he 
was delegated by that city to represent 
the City Council, together with the mayor 
and another alderman at the coronation 
of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
and he attended this notable event. On 


May 28, 1937, he was presented to His 
Majesty at St. James Palace 
When Mr. Seigler was elected aldet 


man he was the youngest member of the 
council, since being re-elected four times 
and by the greatest majority of any of 
his colleagues. For a time he served 
as Pro Mayor of Montreal and has been 
named chairman of the Montreal Water 


Board. He has been active in philan- 
thropic and fraternal organizations. 
When 18 he was made treasurer of the 


Hebrew Consumptive Aid Association. 


When 21 he was made president of Mon 
tefiore Hebrew Orphans Home. At 
time he is 


the 


present serving as governor 


\. J. B. MILLER 
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of the Children’s Memorial Hospital and 
has been prominent in the Montreal 
Foundling Hospital, Montreal Hebrew 
Orphans Home and various other posts. 


He was born in Rumania in 1897 and 
was brought to Canada in 1899, 
A. J. B. Miller of the Acacia Mutual 


in Canton, Ohio, is known to hundreds 
of parents in that city because of his 


working interests in young people. In 
cidentally, he has been able to obtain 
employment for many young men and 


women because of his connections in that 


city. He is one of the most prominent 
Masons in Canton. His present activi 
tices consist of being Advisor of Canton 


Chapter Order of DeMolay with an ac 
tive membership of 285 boys between the 
aves of 15 and 21, as well as an alumni 
list of 800. bovs 

He was Master of Lathrop Lodge, I 
& A. M. of Canton in 1933, and has been 
a trustee of that lodge ever since that 
time. He is also Junior Warden of Can 
ton Commandery Knights Templar as 
well as Junior Warden of Brenton Chap 
ter Rose Croix of the Scottish Rite of 
the Valley of Canton, also being chair 
man of the reunions committee and has 
taken an active part in the 17th, 1&th, 
19th, 20th, and 32nd Degrees of Scot 
tish Rite Masonry. He had a class of 
twenty-one boys and was the instructor 
in mental attitude of the class in Y. M 
C. A. work. 


Member of Board of Education 


Guy A. Cowden, a former teacher, man 
ager of the Franklin Life in Springfield, 
Mo., was president of the Y. M. C. 


some 


in that city for seven years. He has 
served as superintendent of his Sunday 
School for sixteen years, during which 


time its enrollment has grown from 200 
to 800. He has been a member of the 
Springfield Board of Edueation for 
seven years. He is now District Governor 
of The Laymen’s League of the Christian 
Churches of Missouri, and has appeared 
on programs sponsored by Layman’s or-. 
ganizations in various parts of the state. 
He is a member of the Springfield Rotary 





Club, being chairman of its Community 
Service Committee. He was a first lieu 
tenant of Infantry in France during the 
World War and entered life insurance 
in Springfield in July, 1919. 

F, B. Martin of Amarillo, Texas, Busi 
ness Men’s Assurance Company, has 
visited neighboring towns with good 
will parties sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Amarillo ; has civen 
considerable time to other civic organi 
zations; and has taken an active part in 
High School football. 

W. M. Bucher, manager of the Toledo 
office of the Mutual Benefit, was presi 
dent of the Community Chest Board of 
Directors, has served as campaign man 
ager of the Annual Chest Drive and was 
on the board since its inception in 1920 
He has served as president of the Toledo 
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Lives Leader Has Sold 
18 Policies to One Client 


At age of 29 Lewis T. Stearn of Min- 
neapolis led the the North- 
western Mutual Life in its last club year 
thus became 
that company’s Marathon 


agents of 


in number of lives and 
president. of 
Club. 
the cighteen one 
client. That client is Edmund Abbott, 
announcer for Radio Station WCCO. 

Talking to The Gold Book he 


this achievement by 


cma 


Among his achievements has been 


writing of lives on 


ex- 


plained saying: 





Vilwaukee Journal 


STEARN 

\bbott he had a 
first policy was 
along he = con- 


LEWIS T 


“When | first met Mr. 
job with WCCO. The 
small, As time moved 
tinued to be advanced in his work and 
at the present time is the oldest an 
nouncer in point of service with WCCO. 
He is also an assistant program direc 
tor. Naturally, his income has increased 
from time to time, and with each en- 
hancement of income he has purchased 
additional insurance. The need for more 
insurance was apparent to him; it was 
a question of his buying the additional 
insurance from some one. Having start- 
ed to do business with me he continued.” 
Began as Office Boy 

In 1927 Stearn was graduated from 
hich school, and he went to work as his 
father had been killed in an accident 
shortly before. 

First job was an office boy. When he 
entered insurance in 1929 the country 
was entering a panic. He began by sce- 
ing people in a low income group—some- 
times persons carning not more than $60 
a month. He couldn’t afford an auto- 
mobile so it was either taking street 
cars or walking. Most people he inter- 
viewed were not in a position to buy 
even a small policy, but by constant in- 
terviewing he managed to wind up his 
first year with seventy lives. As _ the 
vears went by his prospecting became 
more intelligent: his policies larger. He 
sold 178 lives for $400,000 in the year 
ending June 30. He started making the 
Marathon Club cight years ago and has 
not missed a year. 

The fact that Mr. Stearn does not sell 
a man on first interview not dis- 
courage him. He keeps going back. 
Once having a man on his books that’s 
the start of program building for him. 

His Best Argument 

\sked for his best argument, he says he 
has a question which must always be an- 
swered in the affirmative: “Do you know 
any other place in which to invest your 
money that will make vou as satisfied as 
an investment in life insurance? And 
isn’t it pleasant to know that you are 
protecting vourself with your own ef- 
forts and that the protection is some- 
thing which you need not worry about 
because you know it is safe and sound ?” 


does 








Council of Boy Scouts and has also been 
on the board of the Boys’ Club, Saint 
Vincent’s Hospital and the Metropolitan 
Park Board. 
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When Healthy Production Growth 
STOPS— 


Unhealthy Retrogression Follows 


Any suggestion I hear, directly or in- 
directly, that the well-equipped life un- 
derwriter is anything less than essential 
in our national scheme of things is 
enough to push my temperature up to 
the indignation boiling point. And, at 
the same time, if such suggestion be 
forthcoming, even by innuendo, I do 
think we should ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, What are we going to do about it? 

Probably there is a feeling cropping 


up here and there that now that life 
insurance is well established and en- 
trenched we could somehow or other 
get along without the salesmen. Such 


a concept appears to me not only un- 
desirable, for obvious reasons, but liter- 
ally impossible. 

In the first place, let us grant that 
it is possible for a life insurance com- 
pany to be reasonably healthy, actuar- 
ially speaking, without any emphasis on 
steady growth and progress. But life 
insurance companies, like all human in- 
stitutions, are made up of people. And 
when healthy growth stops, unhealthy 
retrogression sets in. I don’t mean that 
we have to have too much emphasis on 
volume per se, although I am a little 
tired of reading about the over-emphasis 
on volume, failing to find very much 
evidence of such over-emphasis. I do 
mean simply that human nature being 
what it is a company or an institution 
which stops moving forward begins to 
go the other way, and if new business 
were to slacken materially, I am satisfied 
we should find the whole institution of 
life insurance slackening with it, with 
resultant unsatisfactory service to the 
public from every angle. This is a hard 
point to prove, but I believe almost 
every man can find testimony to this 
effect by digging into the history of his 
own company. A healthy flow of new 
business goes hand in hand with a sturdy 
and progressive management in all de- 
partments. 


Insurance Buying Compared with Im- 
mediate Benefit Buying 


If you will concede that reasonable 
new business is a necessary part of 
effective management, then the question 
is whether such business could be ob- 
tained without agents. My personal an- 
swer is an unequivocal “no”. All readers 
are familiar with the usual arguments: 
the tremendous growth of life insurance 
in the United States as contrasted with 
other countries; the gradual breakdown, 
over the years, of public resistance to 
the life insurance idea, conceded ‘to have 
been brought about through our agency 
forces; the manner in which the public 
depends on life underwriters for advice 
and counsel, and so on. But I think 
there is an even more practical answer 
than these. Without the benefit of per- 
sonal persuasion, the public would not 
buy life insurance in decently adequate 
amounts 

That is a dogmatic 
needs defense. Why is 
selling difficult, if it is? 
seems to me, because its 
so remote. If a man buys a car this 
morning he knows that he can enjoy 
it this afternoon. If he buys life insur- 
ance this morning he knows that for him 
to get anvthinge out of it he must ac 
cumulate his reserves for many vears: 
for his family to benefit, he must die 


statement, and 

life insurance 
Primarily, it 
benefits are 


By Vincent B. Coffin 


Second Vice-President, Connecticut Mutual 





VINCENT B. 


COFFIN 


To be sure, he gains peace of mind this 
afternoon, but that’s an elusive propo- 
sition that young men especially struggle 
along pretty well without. And he buys 
automobile insurance because he thinks 
he might have a crash. He doesn’t buy 
life insurance because, frankly and wor- 
tunately, he doesn’t think he is going to 
die—soon. So because of the nature of 


our service, we battle more of man’s 
natural procrastination than does any 
other salesman under the sun. And I 


earnestly believe that not all the radios, 

literature, advertising or what else can 

ever solve this problem. Rather it takes 

an interested and skillful human being. 
The Laborer and His Hire 


But agreeing that our work is essential 
to the adequate distribution of our great 
product, which it is, is not the life un- 
derwriter himself a laborer who is prov- 
ing worthy of his hire? To me, the 
answer is yes and no. Yes, if he has 
equipped himself to do the sort of job 
the public today has a right to expect. 
No, if he hasn’t. Putting it even more 
bluntly, yes, if he is in the top per- 
centage of our representatives in equip- 
ment and ability; no, if he isn’t. There 
are plenty of laborers in our vineyard 
whose wages are not commensurate with 


the services they give; unfortunately 
there are plenty where the reverse is 
true. 


Let’s analyze a little further. The func- 
tion of the life underwriter is to place 
new life insurance and to help keep 
old life insurance in force. We need 
not be too concerned about his methods, 
provided they are honest, if he secures 


the results just mentioned. But there 
have been some interesting changes in 
the past two or three decades. We are 


accustomed to say that the real old time 
agent used to sell simply policies, and 
mostly on a basis of friendship. Per- 


haps we should be careful about our at 
titude toward this method of selling. 
These were the men who gave life in- 
surance its foothold in American life, 
and many of them knew more what 
they were about than do some of us 
today. Through their efforts, benefici- 
aries were protected, and that’s the ul 
timate objective, then and now. 


Direction of Selling Trends 


3ut, changing times brought different 
methods. Along about the time of the 
World War, life insurance journals and 
conventions began to resound with the 
notion of selling needs rather than pol- 
icies. This marked a great step forward, 
for the policyholder now began to see 
more clearly why he had bought. Thence 
our business moved naturally into 
“package” sales, well planned and or- 
ganized in advance; designed to get 
action. Again if we have any slight 
tendency to scorn, we should reserve 
it. Again the ultimate objective was 
met, and even today this type of selling 
constitutes much more than half of all 
the work done in the field 

Also, a natural transition was that 
to programming. This concept enabled 
better underwriters to do a better job 
for better clients. sut the objective 
remains the same—to distribute life in- 
surance, properly and adequately. More 
recently many large producers have 
moved into the newer field of estate 
analysis. It’s good, for those who can 
handle it, but the man who operates in 
this field has the same basic purpose 
as did the agent of 1900 when he sold 
five thousand of his company’s newest 
and fanciest contract, that is, the solu- 
tion of future financial problems for 
this prospect and his family. 


Good Underwriter Always Does Good 


At what am I driving? This. It makes 
little difference just what method you 
are using, provided you use it skillfully 


and earnestly, and provided you get 
results. The good life underwriter al- 
ways does good—in proportion to the 


new insurance he places and the old he 
keeps in force. If you are doing these 
things, you are worthy of vour hire. 
T have no wish to discount your advice 
and counsel to your clients on a multi 
tude of questions, all of which is worth 
while, but in the last analysis the ade- 
quate protection of the beneficiary is 
more important than the details of its 
settlement 

The good that is done by the good life 
underwriter shines forth from manv 
pages of this verv issue of The Gold 
Book. These good deeds, all involving 
in one wavy or another the better pro 
tection of both insureds and_ benefi- 
ciaries. are tremendous builders of good 


will. From this good will derives the 
prestige of the institution of life in- 
surance. It is high prestige. It can be 


hicher still when we learn to clear our 
decks of the laborers who are unworthy. 
A start has been made. The part time 
problem, in its most offensive aspect, 


is on the way to solution. But the unfit, 
—progress is slower here. 


Defining the Unfit 


Who are the unfit? Not the crooks 
and tricksters, a tiny minority. Not even 
those who cannot be good life under 
writers for lack of ability; I believe they 
are likewise relatively few. Rather are 
they those of us who will not be good 
life underwriters, failing to bring to the 
task two requisites. These are, first, 
earnestness of purpose, and second, skill. 
Skill is attainable through study and 
practice. But purpose is part of your 
make-up as a man. 

Let’s fight, whenever necessary, for 
our conviction that the life underwriter 
is essential, and that he 
job better than it could otherwise pos 
sibly be done. But as individuals, you 
and |. let’s be dead certain that the 
conviction holds for us personally. 


Old Dathaleion Holds Good 


does a Loe vd 


More than seventy years ago Dr. 
Henry C. Fish of New York published 
a book, its title being “The Agent’s 
Manual of Life Assurance.” In_ this 


book he listed twelve qualities of a 
good agent. Those qualities are as 
valid today as they were then. They 
follow: 


He appreciates his work. He is moved 
by high impulses. His heart is enlisted. 
He is active and industrious. He is 
courageous and determined. He has tact 
and discrimination. He speaks the truth. 
He has a good reputation. He is agree- 
able in manners. He is devoted to his 
calling. His interest is in his company. 
He is careful in selecting risks. 


MOST SALES ORDINARY LIFE 

Frank B. Falkstein, Aetna Life, San 
Antonio, Tex., and member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, had old policy- 
holders or those referred by them as 
source of 80% of his policies last year. 
Most of his work is the result of pro- 
gramming and analysis. Largest per- 
centage of his sales were on Ordinary 
life type although a substantial amount 
was written on long term Endowment. 

Watson Story 
(Continued from Page 16) 
changed so with this man that it was 
necessary to borrow on the policy to 

pay the premium. 

“In 1934 this man passed away after a 
short illness. At that particular time se- 
curities held by the bank as collateral 
under his loans were such that if they 
were sold it would clear up his indebted- 
ness. Instead of paying off the loan 
through this avenue I used the funds 
from his life insurance to clear up the 
outstanding obligations and give his wife 
the collateral free from any encum- 
brances. During the next several years 
the securities advanced in price so that 
today the widow and her sons are con- 
sidered wealthy and are independent, due 
primarily through the protection of life 
insurance which made it possible to pay 
off the indebtedness which otherwise 
would have been cleared up through the 
sale of securities and left 
without anything.” 





the widow 
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Connecticut General Offers All the Regular Forms 


Plus 
Several Specialties 





1939 Life Insurance 


Guaranteed Cost—its simplicity makes it easy 
to use with income settlements and for tax and 
business purposes. 

Participating also. 

Disability waiver of premium. 

Double indemnity, accidental death. 


Low Cost Forms such as 

Five and Ten Year Term (convertible) issued 
up to age 60. Disability waiver of premium 
available. 

Convertible to 65—almost exclusive with Com- 
pany. 

Family Income issued with Convertible to 65 
and all permanent forms. Additional insurance 
at low cost for 10-15-20 years. 

Family Maintenance, additional nondecreasing 
term insurance for 10-15-20 years. Convertible. 
Issued with all participating plans. 

Life Income Plans. Life insurance to age 55-60- 
65, then monthly life income (lump sum op- 
tional). Disability waiver of premium available. 


Salary Savings Insurance. New income settle- 
ment presentation and Social Security Act 
combine to increase employer’s interest. 


Annuities of All Kinds 


Single Premium Annuities on one life or more 
with income payable immediately — monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually. 


Retirement Annuities to mature at any age 
between 50 and 70, with or without disability 
protection. 


Accident and Health Insurance 


Reimbursement Accident Insurance. Issued 
from age 14 to 65. With and without weekly 
indemnity and principal sum. Best seller. Es- 
sential part of life program. 


Health Insurance. Hospital nursing and surgical 
benefits. Weekly indemnity. 


All Group Lines 
Group Life with disability waiver of premium. 
Wholesale for organizations of less than fifty. 


Accident and Sickness. Weekly indemnity. 


Hospitalization and Surgical Benefits—Family 
Benefits. 


Death and Dismemberment. 
Retirement Annuities. 
Creditor’s Group Insurance. 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 





Russell E. Larkin Agency 


225 Broadway 
New York 


Tel. REctor 2-6633 


Philip B. Holmes Agency 
100 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Tel. LExington 2-0034 


Goulden, Cook & Gudeon 


General Agents 


80 John Street, New York 
WHitehall 3-6767 
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INSURA 


CAN WE GET ALONG 


WITHOUT 
The LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN? 


By Benedict D, Flynn 
Vice-President and Actuary, The Travelers 


I have been in the insurance business 
When 


the Travelers, most of the life insurance 


for thirty-seven years I joined 


being written by the company was on 
three policy forms: Ordinary Life, 20- 
Payment Life and 20-Year Endowment. 
Most of the policies written were for 


comparatively small sums and were pay 
death. 
that 


able in a sum in event of 
If the had 


simple basis it might have been possible 


lump 


business remained on 


for a man to build up as satisfactory an 


insurance program by buying his life 


insurance over the counter as he could 


vet through the 
salesman. 


a trained 
life 


one 


services of 
But the 
dynamic 


life insurance 


insurance business is a 


Dozens of new policies, Income agree 


iments and settlement plans have been 


developed in the thirty-seven years of 


my insurance experience. Close as | 


am to the business, it is difficult even 
for me to keep pace with new devel- 
opments in plans and_ policies. How 


tiuch more difficult would it be for one, 
outside the business, to determine which 
particular policy or income plan would 
serve the needs of his family to the 
best advantaxe 


Resistance of Average Man 


But it is only the exceptional man 
who will apply voluntarily for life in- 
surance. Buying life insurance is a bit 
like forcing yourself to go to the den- 
tist. You may know that a tooth needs 
attention; but human nature is such 
that we're inclined to wait until it be- 
eins to ache before we can bring our- 
selves to have anything done about it. 
Here, again, I'll quote from my own 
experience and observation, We people 
in the Travelers organization are great 
believers in the service that we sell. As 
a matter of fact, the Travelers compa- 
nies is one of the biggest Salary Allot- 
ment risks on the books of our life 
department. Familiar as we are with 
the many services which life insurance 
can render our families, we tend to sell 
ourselves the desire to own additional 
insurance. But do we apply for it our- 
selves, of our own volition? Occasion- 
ally, perhaps; but I had noticed that 
the large volumes of life insurance writ- 
ten on company personnel always seem 
to coincide with a systematic canvass of 
the building by our field assistants. Con- 
vinced as we are that we need addi- 
tional insurance, it still requires the ef- 
forts of the salesman to make us take 
the decisive step of signing the applica- 
tion and allotting the money, which we'd 
like to use for the satisfaction of im- 
mediate wants and desires, to the pay- 
ment of life insurance premiums. 


Most People Not Adequately Insured 


Some exceptional people would buy the 
amounts of life insurance they need, if 
no sales effort were expended on them 
Some few careful students of life insur- 
ance would be able to select the plans 
and policies that gave them the best 
value for their premium dollars, if they 


BENEDICT ID 


FLYNN 


did not have the guidance of the trained 
life insurance salesman. But, I think it 
is safe to say that had it not been for 
the efforts of the life insurance agent, 
the total volume of life insurance in 
force in this country today would be 
under ten billion instead of over one 
hundred billion, as it is. 

One of the charges brought against the 
life insurance salesman is that he over- 
sells his prospects and the large volume 
of business which is lapsed or surren- 


dered each year is given as proof of 
that fact. From my own observations | 
would say that for every man who is 


attempting to carry more life insurance 
than he really needs, or even more than 
he can conveniently pay for, there are 
hundreds who have far less than their 
families would need to live on, and far 
less than they could afford to carry. 


Life Salesmen a Cross Section of 
the Population 


But is the volume of life insurance 
which is lapsed and surrendered each 
year an evidence of greed for commis- 
sions or lack of proper perspective on 
the part of the life insurance salesman? 
Undoubtedly, there are cases of over- 
selling on the part of life insurance 
agents just as there are cases of un- 
necessary operations performed by sur- 
geons and unnecessary litigation by at- 
torneys. Life insurance salesmen are 
not a class apart. They are merely a 
cross-section of our population as a 
whole and you will find the good, bad 
and indifferent among them just as you 
will in any other professional or busi- 


ness group. 
3ut I feel sure that I could match 
every alleged instance of overloading 


a prospect that could be brought to my 





attention with actual cases of fatherless 
families living in comfort, of boys and 
girls attending college, although the 
fathers who planned to see them through 
are no longer alive, which would have 


been very different, had it not been 
for the persistent and insistent efforts 
of life insurance salesmen. As_ long 
as the satisfaction of the immediate 


want or desire exercises a stronger urge 
than the safeguarding of future contin- 
gencies, life insurance salesmen will have 
to urge men to insure. 

Under such circumstances, it is in- 
evitable that too much pressure will 
be applied in certain cases and some 
men will be urged to buy more Life 
insurance than they can afford to carry. 
But—how many more people are op- 


erating automobiles which they cannot , 


afford to own? 


An Indictment of Human Nature 


To a certain extent, the volume of 
life insurance which is lapsed and _ sur- 
rendered each year is an indictment of 
human nature. It just goes to prove 
that human intentions are often better 
than human performances. Many men 
want to make proper provision for their 
families. They could easily afford to do 
so, provided that they didn’t want to 
spend the money for other things even 
more. A life insurance agent approaches 
one of these men. Under the inspira- 
tion of the salesman’s words he makes 
the high resolve to do what he knows 
he should have done. He applies for 
the insurance and pays the first pre- 
mium. When some successive premium 
comes along, he has forgotten his high 
resolve. The desire to use the money 
to satisfy some immediate want over- 
shadows his sense of duty to his family 
—and another life insurance policy is 
allowed to lapse. How many drunkards 
who hit the sawdust trail during a re- 
vivalist campaign remain permanently 
on the water wagon? 


Temporary Contingencies 


Another explanation for the volume 
of life insurance which is lapsed and 
surrendered each year is that life in- 
surance, to an increasing extent, is be- 
ing bought to cover temporary contin- 


gencies. A man buys life insurance 
to cover the mortgage on his home. 
When the mortgage is paid off, the 


insurance is no longer needed so he 
surrenders it for its cash value. A man 
who bought Ordinary life insurance in 
his youth reaches his mid-‘60’s. He is 
about to retire. His children are grown 
up and independent. Premium pay- 
ments would be a burden in his years 
of retirement so he surrenders his policy 
for its cash value, which he may use 
to buy an annuity. As a matter of 
fact, most needs for life insurance are 
temporary. Protection may be needed 
for five years to cover a note at the 
bank or for twenty or thirty years to 
cover the period of childhood and 
adolescense of your children and after 
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the need has expired there is often little 
reason for continuing the insurance. 
Insurance Buying Trends 

In recent years, life insurance com 
panies have recognized the fact that 
in most cases the need for insurance 
does not extend beyond a man’s work- 
ing lifetime and are urging the purchase 
of policies which mature for a life in- 
come at age 00 or 65.) But much of the 
business which was written prior to 1920 
was on a whole life or limited payment 
life basis and if the owners of these 
policies want to avail themselves of the 
cash values when they reach the age of 
retirement, they must surrender their 
policies to do it. Such surrenders help 
to swell the volume of business, which, 
seemingly has not fulfilled its purpose, 
although this insurance has done every- 
thing that the buyer wanted done when 
he bought it—and in many cases has 
proved to be the best investment he has 
ever made. 

I think it is safe to say that you will 
find more intelligent salesmanship among 
life insurance men than in any other 
group of salesmen in the country. In 
fact a man has to be a good salesman 
to succeed in the life insurance busi- 
ness. Things like automobiles, automatic 
refrigerators, radios and oil burners sell 
themselves, to a certain extent. The 
buyers can drive them, examine them, 
see them work or listen to them and get 
a very good idea of what they will do 
for him. But life insurance is an idea. 
It can’t be seen, felt or examined. The 
salesman must make the buyer realize 


what it can do for him. It involves 
a certain sacrifice of the present tor 
the future. The salesman must make 


the fulfillment of those needs outweigh 


the satisfaction of the desires of the 
present. No group of salesmen take 
their work more seriously than the 
life insurance men. They have an al 


most religious fervor in carrying their 
message to their prospects. No group 
of salesmen spend more time in keeping 
up to date as to the latest developments 
in their business. The reason why prac 
tically every life insurance company is 
sues a house organ and many of them 
offer home office, branch office or direct 
by-mail training courses is because there 
is a real thirst for knowledge among 
their agency personnel. 
The Big Job Done by Insurance 
Salesmen 

No big job is ever done without some 
mistakes being made. The life insurance 
salesmen of America have done a very 
big job. They have persuaded some 
sixty-four million Americans to buy and 
hold over a hundred billion in life in- 
surance. Unquestionably a few of the 
sixty-four million may have been over- 
sold or ill-advised. But, thanks to the 
knowledge, persistence and idealism of 
these life insurance salesmen, millions 
of Americans are facing the future more 
calmly and are no longer haunted by 
that disturbing thought, “What would 
happen to my family if,” than if they 
had relied on their own initiative to buy 
their insurance. The day may come when 
men will safeguard their families and 
their future without the efforts of the 
salesman; but human nature will have to 
undergo a lot of changes first. 
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Quality First 


THE TEST OF ANY AGENCY IS THE QUALITY OF ITS ENTIRE PERSONNEL 
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For the Seventh Consecutive Year We Point with Pride to Our Associates 
Who Unitedly Exemplify the Highest Standards of Life Insurance Service. 


Coileges and Universities Represented by Associates of 


Sam 2. Davis, Manager 


Phoenix Mutual Lite Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
60 East 42nd Street New York MUrray Hill 2-4813 
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EXACTLY WHAT DO THEY 
EAN BY HIGH PRESSURE? 


We are hearing a lot about “high pres- 
sure” salesmanship in life insurance, but 
those who use the expression so glibly 


don’t follow through with the procedure 
They talk about the sales- 
man, but you don’t hear 
the person who has been put under this 


of analysis. 
much about 
pressure. The modern tendency is to 
label things, 


swayed by labels. The 


and nations even go to war 
designation “high 


pressure,” therefore, has become a cliche, 
and the Oxford English Dictionary says 
that “cliche” means “a stereotyped block.” 


salesman- 
make the 
erica be- 
heat 
already 


dismiss intensive 
You can’t 
businesses of An 


You can’t 
ship with a sneer. 
families and 
that it is turning a blast of 
filled 


There are 


heve 


into a room with people 
some exceptions, 


sitting 


sullocating. 
but if 
in judgement on the insurance sales force 
of the nation, 
called “hig! 
ioments of the sale 
irritation, 


public and business were 
weighing all angles of so 
pressure’—not just the im 
which may 
but the 


mediate n 
per- 
which fol 
would give a verdict of 


have caus¢ d some 


spective of the span of years 


lowed, the jury 

“not guilty,” and the foreman would 

probably cynically comment: “High pres- 
99 


sure—your grandmother 
Defined 

let’s look at the subject from the 
insurance man and the 
and not from that 


“High Pressure” 
Now, 
standpoint of the 


insurance beneficiaries, 


of the critic. 
We'll start with our own definition, It 
is this: “High pressure” in its sinister 


connotation exists only when the agent 
tries to persuade a man to act without 
wise reason 


is not 


giving him substantial and 
for action, The 


to sweep a man off his feet, but to say: 


tendency today 


“Here are the reasons why you should 


buy life insurance and your intelligence 


and experience should furnish the moti- 


vation which will result in the sale of 


this policy.” 
Often, much too often, the pressure of 
With some 


Ask mana- 


the salesman is low type of 
agent it is an all time low. 
in the 


tu that there 


gers and general agents anywhere 


country and they'll inform y 





is not much evidence that the fieldmen 
are trying to ram down somebody’s 
throat somethi he doesn’t want. What 
does every self-respecting citizen want? 
It is economic urity He wants it 
more than anythi else in the world 
What doesn’t make sense is that the man 
who has economic ecurity for sale 
hould be accused of “high pressure” 
when he does not stop as the prospect 
says “No,” but keeps on fighting until 
he makes the sale 

Why does he fight so hard? Because 
he knows as an insurance man what 
insurance can do; he knows as a prac 
tical philanthropist that he is doing his 
share in making the world a better place 
in which to live; he knows as a business 


that he is 
well done in d 


entitled to be paid for 
ing his bit in mak 


man 


work 


By 


ing the protection he offers add to the 
sum of the high ultimate objective which 
his fellow fieldmen en masse are striv 
ing to help reach. He has also been 
reprimanded in the past by his own in- 
sured, asking: “Why didn’t you make 
me buy more years ago?” 
The Sale of the Policy 


Admitting, then, that the great repre- 
sentative mass of agents are not guilty 
of “high pressure” there is still the ques- 
tion, Why were they ever accused and 
what are the facts which will clear ther 
of the accusation ? 

To start at the beginning and to find 
a possible clue the logical place to go 
first is to the sale itself. There are two 
parties to each transaction—the agent 
and the public. Would it be possible to 
alleviate that situation by removing one 
of the parties to the sale? The answer 
to that question is obviously “Yes,” but 
it must be added also that there would 
be no sale. 

Statistics and experience show that life 
insurance must be sold; it is not bought. 
Experiments with over- the-counter meth- 
ods of merchandising economic security 
have not been fruitful. While a nation’s 

reatest need is its economic security its 
individu: il citizens prefer a system of 
wishful thinking to sound intelligent ac- 
tion which demands personal sacrifice. 
A broad statement, but history and hu- 
man nature prove its truth. 

The same man who grumbles that he 
is harassed by insurance agents can 
thank those very agents for what secur- 
ity through life insurance he has because 
the idea was brought to him. He didn’t 
go after it of his own volition. 

Most Insurance Inadequate 


Despite the billions on the books we 
know the public is under insured, In the 
majority of cases the family has a ter- 
rific struggle after the death of the 
breadwinner because insurance is not 
adequate, Obviously, not enough high 
pressure was used in the case of the 
inadequately insured. As insurance 
would have corrected the situation in 
the majority of cases, shouldn’t the pub- 
lic be made to face the facts relative to 
its economic situation and is not the 
agent derelict if he does not present 
the facts and exert the pressure to ne- 
gotiate that security protection? A 
couple of more questions: 

Isn’t the agent entitled to strive for 
his idealistic objective that every man 
individually providing for himself and 
for his own will collectively comple te the 
nation’s search for security? Isn’t the 
agent justified in using persuasion, in 
being insistent and determined in follow- 
ing up his prospects where there is a 
need for life insurance and there is the 
ability to pay? Facts prove that the 
prospect may have the desire but he has 
not the initiative to act by himself. 

The meeting of these two parties then, 


the agent and the nr does result in 
a situation when the agent, with his 
knowledge of life insurance and its abil- 


at first, then more 
public from its atti- 


ity to perform, gently 
firmly, shakes the 


tude of wishful thinking and says: “To 
make dreams come true you must wake 
up!” 

p 

If the awakening is a rude one, some 
among the public still half asleep may 
see in the situation what it chooses to 
call high pressure. But the intelligent 


member of the jury sitting in judgment 


aul T'roth 


says: “High grand- 


mother!” 


pressure — your 


Is There an Outside Pressure? 


What is the reason for this attitude on 
the part of the public? Why is the aver- 
age man who won't act by himself re- 
sentful when somebody else tries to move 
him to action? 

The field, studying the problem, finds 
that it is so first of all because it dis- 
turbs a man’s peace-of-mind to be made 
to face facts. Destroying his complacency 
brings to bear a terrific pressure from a 
man’s own conscience and from his sense 
of duty and obligation to those depend- 
ent on him for economic support. Next 
reason is the more prevalent. The ma- 
jority of prospects have already spent be- 
yond their current income. They are 
already the victims of economic pressure. 
With such prospects there is little or no 
surplus for a plan of savings and pro- 
tection. The desire to create an insur- 
ance estate goes beyond their ability to 
make sacrifices or to curtail their al 
ready established spending program and 


they find themselves caught under the 
pressure of their own unbalanced 
budgets. 

In both of these instances there is. 


pressure. It is high pressure. But the 
source of the pressure is not the agent. 
The agent is merely a party to its dis- 
covery. 

Here is an actual story from the files 
of a general agent: Among his prospects 
is a man in good health whose earned 
income in the fiscal year from June, 
1938, to June, 1939, was $4,100. The 
prospect is married and has three daugh- 
ters. He owns $15,000 of life insurance 
on which he pays his premiums quarterly. 
He owes $1,000 as a loan on his life in- 
surance and in addition owes $2,400 in 
various bills. His expenses have varied 
widely from month to month. The need 
for more life insurance on the life of a 
man with his income and three daughters 
is readily apparent. Yet the agent who 
tried to sell that individual was accused 
of high pressure. The prospect thought 
so because of the unsoundness of his 
own financial position. 

A second general agent tells a story 
which reveals in a different way the 
financial pressure which is exerted on 
today’s prospects for life insurance. His 


story has to do with the older men 
caught in the financial pressure caused 
by changing economic conditions. This 


man who had an income of $50,000 used 
part of it to pay premiums, lived up to 
the rest of it, accustomed his family to 
an expensive standard of living, finds to- 
day that taxes have taken a larger pro 
— of his income until his continued 
standard of living has run way ahead of 
his ability to pay. He needs new life 
insurance to pay increased inheritance 
taxes on the estate which he wishes to 
pass on to his heirs, but he no longer 
has the surplus with which to pay pre- 
miums. 

The high pressure bug-a-boo can be 
traced then to an outside source on the 
part of the public. Discussions with 
hundreds of life insurance agents and 
general agents make apparent that the 
reason the average layman thinks of 
agents as using hich pressure is that 
the former has no definite plan of han- 
dling his personal finances. Even among 
men who run their businesses success- 
fully many are constantly in a jam when 


it comes to handling of their personal 
financial programs. 

To the weakness of the _ individual 
members of the public to protect them- 
selves economically can be traced the 
origin of the Administration’s plans for 
Social Security and other massed insur- 
ance protective devices. 

The most common objection the public 
gives the insurance salesman is, “I can’t 
afford it.” When the agent counters by 
saying, “You can’t afford to be without 
it,’ then the pressure begins to be 
turned on. But the agent doesn’t supply 
the pressure; he merely throws the 
switch. 

What About the Agent? 


But what about the other party to the 
sale? Already the agent’s part has been 
described as indispensable if the broad 
spread of life insurance protection is to 
be continued, but is he wholly without 
fault in his role? The answer is “No.” 
Obviously, there are certain weaknesses 
in the set-up, but the trend is towards 
steady improvement. 

From discussion with many life insur- 
ance general agents and with the agents 
it becomes evident that a great many 
individuals in the business are saving 
their renewals, own a substantial volume 
of life insurance, and are building finan- 
cial security for themselves. These men 
are like famous connoisseurs of good 
food who eat in their own restaurants. 
These men probably are rarely ever, if 
ever, criticized as being high pressure 
salesmen. 

However there are still far too many 
men in the business of selling insurance, 
according to these same sources, who are 
not financially stable. Many of these 
men are earning more than a good aver- 
age sum of money. It seems, however, 
that they are not managing it properly. 
Because of this condition they have 
created a negative reaction in the minds 
of many prospects. The prospect says 
to himself: “All you want to do is to 
transfer money from my _ pocket to 
yours.” The great teacher who should 
come bringing a message of financial se- 
curity, who should be able to put him- 
self in the position of an assistant buyer, 


is just another salesman after a com- 
mission which he can use as a prop 
against his own unstable house. Cer- 


tainly, the unstable agent radiates his 
condition and it would seem probable 
that if the business is guilty of high 
pressure it comes from this type agent. 

Due to his inability or his own natural 
tendency to procrastinate this type 
agent glibly drifts toward financial de- 
struction without doing anything about 
it until his situation becomes desperate. 

The present trend all along the line 
is to eliminate the financially unsuccess- 
ful agent, and to bar from the business 
in cities the men who intend to use life 
insurance selling as a part-time job. 
With the elimination of the unfit agent 
the standards of the surviving agents 
have been raised. This is demonstrated 
in the improvement of selection, recruit- 
ing and training in the business. As 
more agents, and general agents too, 
become leaders in personal financial sta- 
bility they will become more effective 
leaders in taking their clients out of 
the wilderness of their own financial eco- 
nomic problems. The more successful 
they lead, the less we will hear about 
“high pressure.” Because if the charge 
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Whe Proud of Ouv Daddies! 





Edward TF. Smith, Ir 


W. have talked it all over and we feel a lot better. Sometimes we 
used to feel a little bit disappointed because our Daddies weren't 
airplane pilots or railroad engineers or circus clowns. But when we 
got together and swapped stories on some of the things we've 
heard Daddy and Mother talk about we thought that Daddy must 
be doing a big job too. 





For instance there is the family across the street where there isn't 
any Daddy any more. Mommy says it was my Daddy who made 
it so they could keep right on living in that house and have things 
to eat and there isn't even a mortgage any more, whatever that is. 
| guess that was a big job. 


And the nice man that runs the grocery store is always so glad to 
see us and talks to Mommy about my Daddy and how smart he 
was to know about business insurance, if you know what that is. 


- 
. 


And last winter when the doctor came to see my tonsils, he was so 
busy chuckling about something he called a retirement income plan 
which my Daddy sold him that | hoped he would forget all about 
that awful nasty stuff that nearly chokes me, but he didn't. 


And whatever it is that Daddy does, I've heard him tell Mommy 
that he's doing the same thing for her and me; so that we can 
always live in this house and we won't have a mortgage either. 
And when | grow up Daddy says I'm sure to go to college. And 
some day he and Mommy will take a trip on an ocean liner too. 
So | guess Daddy's job is pretty important. Anyway, we're proud 
of our Daddies! 






“BGail Barnhurst 





If you want our Daddies’ business address, it's this: 


ri Barbara Alles 
jié# .. 








The Lewis C. Sprague Agency 


The Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


101 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. LExington 2-8020 
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P.S. Daddy says it is "An organization of selected men all earning a living.’ 
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of high pressure is based on a record 
of successful direction of the insured 
away from financial chaos and along 


traveled road of stability, the 
accusation will fall by its own weight. 
All of which makes it inevitable that 
the greatest service the agent can rendet 
is to sell more life insurance and to keep 
in touch with that which he has already 


a charted, 


Other Angles in the Sale 


Are there other angles in the sale be 
sides the personal ones which might be 
the cause of pressure? The answer this 
time is “Yes.” There is the intangible 
commodity itself. 

Life insurance because of its very nat 
ure deals with the unpleasant subjects ot 
death, remote benefits and premiums 
There is not the allure of the market 


that by buying 2,000 shares today we 
stand to make $200 tomorrow when we 
sell. There is not the attraction of quick 


vain. Death is a repelling subject. Vay 
ing premiums throws an additional finan 


cial burden on the man who does not 
enjoy a surplus of income. Therefore, 
anything which the agent says or does 
to overcome the negative reaction of 
his prospect to these three factors and 
to make him face facts, whether willing 
ly or not, might be labelled high pres 


sure, 


The very statistics on which life in 


surance is built exert pressure Actu 
arial science is the foundation on which 
life insurance rests and actuarial science 
shows from its tables of mortality that 
of the 100 men living at Age 35 only so 
many will live to be 65 and death will 
claim the balance. And with the instances 
of death there is always created the 
problem of the survivor. That is logic 
from which the prospect cannot escape. 


medium of life insurance 
the incident of death also can create the 
answer to the problem, for the problem 
under our present stage of civilization is 
always a financial one. 


Through the 


One agent is reported answering a 
prospect when he said he was going to 
talk insurance over with his” wife 
“Don’t ask your wife; ask a widow.” In 
that statement there is pressure. The 
wife would) probably rather have a 
new fur coat and the chances are that 
the husband would love to 


give it to 
ol 


her. It would be nice to turn in the old 
car for a new one. Granted that the 
living room rug is worn and the family 
wants a new one. Of course, one must 
keep up one’s membershin in the club 
Naturally the children will go to the 
best schools. Every one of those items 
cost money and all of those items are 


constantly in competition with life in 
surance to grab off the dollars that 
might be turned into premiums. The 
agent must use a little to divert 
some of those dollars from the stream 
of spending and to turn them into a 
reserve for family protection 


What A Widow Has to Say 


Here is an actual case in which it 
was only the insistence of the agent 
which finally changed the  prospect’s 
“No” to “Yes” and persuaded him to 
buy at least $5,000 of life insurance on 
his own life for the protection of his 
wife. Let us admit that the prospect 
was high pressured into the sale, and 
then read this paragraph from the letter 
which the widow wrote to the life in- 
Surance agent 

“The money I received from you aided 
materially in reducing my distress by 
bridging the gap caused by my hus 
band’s long sickness and death—for this 
| am sincerely thankful. Your check en 
abled me to clear up the medical, funeral 


pressure 


and other expenses arising from my 
husband’s sickness and death and had it 
not been for his insurance | would now 
have to carry on under a heavy financial 
burden.” 

Just a paragraph from a letter which 
tells a story of deep gratitude. But 
what is the story behind the claim? 


The prospect didn’t believe in insurance 


He was actually “high pressured” into 
buying the little bit of protection which 
he owned. His widow is now trving to 
support herself by caring for others 
people’s children. The little bit which 
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was left her at least gave her a chance 
to start even. She said to the agency 
manager who helped to settle the claim: 
“If it had not been for the insistence 
and sales ability of the agent, my hus 
band would not even have had_ this 
$5,000. The $5,000 policy was all that he 
owned,” 
When the 


he wasn’t finding 


that story 
prospect, 


nianager told me 
fault with the 1 
action of the 


but he was defending the 

agent and praising him for it. He said 
to me: “We have got to use high pres 
sure to make people do the thing they 
ought to do. I’m in favor of that kind 
of high pressure. The only kind of pres- 
sure I find fault with is when an agent 
calls cold canvass and talks to a man 


without knowing anything about his 


financial or family position.” 
\nd here is another example from 
real life. The widow wrote this note 


to the company : 

‘Thank you for being so prompt in 
your settlement of my claim... 1 never 
before realized the comfort of life in 
surance and the great service it is rend 
ering to those who avail themselves of 
it It also bespeaks the loved one’s 
thought for those who are left to con 


tinue the responsibility of the home.” 
With all due respect to the departed, 
isn’t it just possible that what his widow 
calls “the loved one’s thought for those 
who are left” may have had its birth 
under the “high pressure” of a con 
scientious agent? And hasn’t the widow 


expressed the whole truth which makes it 
so ironical even to have to discuss this 
subject of high pressure when she says: 


“T never before realized the 
life insurance and the creat 
is rendering to those who avail them- 
selves of it.” She didn’t realize it until 
after her husbend was dead and it prob 


comfort of 
service it 


ably took what was called “pressure” 
for the agent to make the husband real 
ize it before he died. 


What About Backing Up the Hearse? 


\ general agent in this business ex- 
pressed to me an idea which with him 
is alinost a fetish when | asked him his 
opinion about this subject of high pres- 
sure. 

“They can 
pressure, of 


exerting high 
hearse up to 


accuse us of 
backing the 


the door, but we need more of just that 
very thing delivered with all the force 
possible by an agent who has the cour- 
age to hold up his chin. A few years 


ago we got the namby pamby idea that 
it wasn’t ‘nice’ to talk about death as 
it was something too intimate and deli- 
cate for discussion. We put to much 
emphasis on sugar-coated savings plans 
and similes such as sunset of life. 

“It made an attractive story to tell, 
but while we were telling it every other 
competitor for a man’s surplus dollars 
was taking them away from us by using 
the very methods that we had chosen to 
avoid, 

“Every day I get mail and other docu- 
ments, based on pitiful sob stories, asking 
ine to support some organization or this 
or that charity. Tragedy is stark and 
always with us. Charity begins at home. 
\nd it is my belief that it is up to the 
lite insurance agents of this country to 
vo out and preach their stories, tell how 


they can take the money horror out of 
tragedy, and take pride and have con- 
viction in doing it. And, then, if they 
have to use high pressure and back 
up the hearse to the door, even a dozen 
times in conversation, and they make 


the man realize what may become of his 
family after the cemetery journey is 
ended and the mourners go home, then 
[ say let’s use more high pressure of that 
kind.” 

Fallacies About Cost 


\re there other statistics brought into 
the interview which bring pressure to 
bear because of facts which the prospect 
cannot escape? There are. One of these 
facts is that the insured may die within 
a short time after taking out the policy. 
During the second quarter of 1939 one 
company paid $127,057, including post 
mortem dividends, under policies in force 
less than one year. Ages of the insured 
ranged from 1 year to 67 


The number of applications rejected 
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Young Boston Star 


Earl S. Lathrop, Jr., of the Connecticut 
Mutual in Boston, is one of the leading 
young agents of that company. When he 
first applied for a license he was told 
he would have to wait two months until 
he became of the age when Massachu- 
setts will give license, which is 21. 

Paul Sanborn, general agent, saw him 
frequently during those two months and 


Earl S. Lathrop, Jr. 
congratulations of Paul 
general agent. 


(left), 
C. Sanborn, 


receiving 


training. He 
June last year. 
equivalent of a 


gave him = a_ preliminary 
entered the business in 
He had completed the 
high school education. 

In his first vear Mr. Lathrop paid for 
nineteen lives. 


because the prospect waited too long is 
a pretty lengthy one every month in the 
United States. A man cannot buy life 
insurance as he purchases his cigarettes, 
which is whenever he gets the urge. Life 
insurance differs from other commodities 


in that a man has to have more than 
money to buy it. He has to have health. 
For instance, when an agent meets a 


prospect who thinks his good health will 
last forever, he must use pressure 
to make the prospect realize that he 
may be mistaken and thus overcome the 
latter’s inclination to procrastinate. 

\ difficult question for an agent to 
answer accurately is: “How much does 
the policy cost?” He can quote a prem- 
ium all right, but those little columns 
of figures in the rate book, which grow 
larger with each year that the prospect 
delays, only partly tell the cost story. Life 
insurance doesn’t have a fixed price, as 
is the case with a nickel cigar. It isn’t 
oeseiite to put down in black and white 
the price on peace of mind, the inde- 
pendence of the little family, or the en- 
jovment that comes with an independent 
old age. Furthermore, how is it possible 
to talk of the cost of a contract which 
in nearly every instance guarantees to 
the man who keeps his plan in force more 
dollars than he'll ever pay into it? 


some 


Pressure from a Brighter Picture 


Turning to the mortality tables again, 
one finds the more pleasant figures which 
show the number of those in the group 
of 100 men who living at age 60 will 
continue to live to ages 65, 70, 75 and 
even 80. Those figures face the prospect 
with the possibility of twenty f 


years of 
living at the end of life. Family respon- 


sibility will be shifted to the shoulders 
of grown children. The wisdom that 
comes with years of living will have 


matured one for the enjoyment of living. 
But at that same stage the prospect’s 
ability to earn will be at the ebb. 

When the agent, having presented that 
picture, asks his prospect: “In the sunset 
years will you be wealthy and wise, or 
just wise?” the prospect is caught by 
the pressure of that ironical little ques- 
tion which forces him to make a decision. 
He may try to laugh it off, and when 
the agent brings him right back for a 
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answer, the prospect parries 
you try to high pressure me,” 
But the agent is not using too intensive 
pressure. He has simply presented facts 
to his prospect. 

One 
iereed the 
“You ask 


surance, 


definite 
“Don’t 


policyholder who resisted, then 
agent was right, said to ime: 
what I think of my life in- 
Well, when the day is done 
and I arrive home and have had dinner 
with my wife ‘and children, I can now 
turn to the sports page of the evening 
paper and not care a hoot about what is 
being printed on the stock market page.” 


Dynamite in the Sale 


| was talking to a young neighbor of 
mine the other day who works for the 
Grace Line in the passenger service de 
partment. He was telling me that two 
of his passengers wanted to buy life 
insurance just before the ship © sailed. 
They discovered that the ship was carry- 
ing dynamite. 

In most cases before the prospect real- 
izes why he must buy life insurance it is 
necessary for the agent to lay a few 
sticks of dynamite on his desk. If his 
arguments are backed by facts and sound 
reason, the agent is justified in that action, 
Having followed that course, he would 
do well to label the policies which he 
delivers: “This policy will pay for the 
explosion of dynamite stick No. This 
policy will meet the expense of repairing 
the damages. This policy will provide an 
emergency fund in the event of any sub- 
sequent blasts. All of these policies will 
provide an enjoyable vacation fund for 
you when the danger has passed.” 

Eventually, the policyholder will be 
t-lling his friends as he pays each sub- 
sequent premium that he foresaw the 
danger and bought his life insurance; 
that he and the agent mapped out a pro- 
ram to protect himself and his family 
from the hazard to which they were ex- 
posed. When that stage of the relation- 
ship between prospect, now policyholder, 
and agent is reached the pressure is 
dissipated. The policyholder sees the 
purpose of his life insurance. Paying 
premiums is no longer a problem, but 
the solution to the problem. 

However, the fact still remains that 
in the early stages of the sale the pros- 
pect shouted “high pressure” when the 
dynamite was laid on the desk. True, 
the agent put it there. But the dynamite 
didn’t belong to the agent; it was in the 
prospect’s office all the time. 


And in Conclusion! 


\nd so in conclusion, if it is true that 
few people have a financial program 
and that most of them fail to face facts, 
then it is only natural that they think 
the life insurance agent uses high pres- 
sure when through sound aggressiveness 
the agent gets them to put more life 
insurance into their financial picture. 

When a man _ needs life insurance, 
when his family situation cries for it, 
when he has the ability to pay, when 
he still possesses that which he will 
not always have—his health, and _ still 
he procrastinates, defies the inevitable, 
shirks his obligation, refuses to face facts, 
then a fair judge will say put the screws 
on that type of citizen and if he screams 
“high pressure,” a nation sitting in judg- 
ment will reply: “High pressure—your 
evrandmother !” 

Grandmother 


herself, whose name has 


been used so lightly, will step into the 
witness box to tell what she already 
knows: That when you reach age 60 


and embark on those 
living, if there’s a jingle of coins in 
your pocket, if you can face the world 
in no man’s debt, if you can pay your 


full, rich years of 


own way right up to clearing the 
final account of those two inevitables— 
death and taxes—, and if you know it 
was the logical reasoning and foresight 
and insistence of a life insurance agent 
which made you face facts and do some- 
thing about them—call it high pressure 
_ you will—then T think that you and 


and all foresighted people in the world 
re who live according to their ability 
to pay and are willing to pay will put 
a fond arm around the life insurance 
agent and say: “Thank God for high 
pressure.” 
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John Hancock 
Group Service 


* 


Brokers who call in the Harry 
Gardiner Agency on Group accounts get the full 
advantage of the John Hancock group organization, 


a highly efhcient unit, equipped to follow through. 


John Hancock group contracts 
comprise all forms. Interest in this important phase 
of business engineering is being stimulated with the 

| 


upturn in industry. Let us go to work for you. 


* 


The Harry Gardiner Agency 


Barclay 225 Broadway 
7-1070 New York, N. Y. 






TO 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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ON THRESHOLD OF 
GREATEST MARKET 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE 


By Vance L.. Bushnell 


Second Vice-President, Equitable Society 


Probably no production executive in 
the country has traveled more in the 
past nine months than Vance L. Bush 
nell, second vice-president of the Equi 
table Lite Assurance Society, nor has 
talked with more field men. From the 
middle of December wntil July 15, his 
itinerary shows a mileage of 130,200 
Most of the journeys were taken by ait 


plane and were made to acquaint the 
field force with the Society’s insured 
estate programs During this time, he 


kept in touch with four teams of three 


lhien each who were directing three 
weeks of training in each agency of the 
ciety 
It is interesting to note that after all 
the travelin he has done and the con 
ferences he has had with agency man 


wers and members of their sales torce 
\lr. Bushnell believes the insurance busi 
rk I m the threshold of the greatest 
market for life insurance which this 
country ha ever een Lhe principal 
rea ni why thi is bound to be realized 
is that the public is more and more at 
riving at the belief that through life in 


urance ts ¢ building objectives can 
b ca ed while, on the ther hand, 
there has been a failure in estate build 
i ill the way alone the line in ele 
ment utsic rt lite insurance Col 
lapse of values in numerous fields other 
than life insurance started during the 
lep ( nm pet «l and those values have 
not come back In life insurance the 
publi will find stability; its expectation 
tf pertormance will be reali ed, its es 
tate increasing in value and perma 
nence and. thu it will btain the se 
curity ind protection 101 which it is 
lookin [It can build on what it has 
ind make sure that the building will be 

pleted 
Mr. Bushnell’s Career 

Mr. Bushnel experience has been 
unusual in fittin him as an observer 
1 American business and finance. Born 
n Elkhart, Ind.. he is a member of a 
family which ha lived in this country 
any generations and some of its mem 
bers have won considerable distinction 
One of his ance Captain David 
Barry Bushne invented the first sub 
marie Used against British ships in 
Chesapeake Bay, it now in the Naval 
Museum of Annapol 

\tte ittencling the University ot 


Pennsylvania, he went abroad and was 
i student of both Oxford University and 
London Coll ( tlis studies in the lat 


ter college were largely of architecture 
which as a youn nan he hoped to make 
I lifetime work 

\long came the World Wat Mi 
Bushnell joined the famous Coldstream 
Guards and with that outfit saw service 

the French front. When the United 
Stat went into the war he was trans 
ferred to the American Army with a 

ment of enginee! \t the con 
tu n of the war when he was dis 
charged from tl ervice, he had the 
rank of majo1 


Early Insurance Experience 


Returning to this country, he decided 
t the life insurance business in 
stead of pursuing a career in architec- 
ture He became an agent in Indian 
lis in September, 1919 It was one 


t} 
of the principal f 


» enter 


agencies of the Equi- 


VANCE I 
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table, the manager being Frank L. Jones, 
who had been conminissioner of educa 
tion in Indiana and who is now a vice 
president of the Equitable After a 
successful career as an agent, he was 
made special representative of the 
Group department at Chicago and was 
then brought to New York City by Vice 
President William J. Graham, who made 
him sales manager of the Group de 
partment at the home office \mong 
other things he did in New York was 
to collaborate in the writing of a Group 
Insurance Sales Manual with John A 
Stevenson, then second vice president of 
the Equitable in charge of education 
and training, and who is now president 
of the Penn Mutual Life. 

Mr. Bushnell remained with the So 
ciety until January 1, 1925, when he re 
signed in order to enter the invest 
ment and commercial bank field. Even- 
tually, he became vice-president of the 
Continental Bank & Trust Co. of New 
York in charge of new business which 
included duties in connection with a 
large trust department. 


Estate Planning 


Estate planning in life insurance is 
neither child’s play nor something which 
can be achieved in a hit or miss or super- 
ficial manner In every respect it is a 
man-size job for trained, capable insur 
ance agents, and in Mr. Bushnell’s 
opinion, the future will see the weeding 
out in life insurance ranks of incom- 
petent, indolent salesmen. Those who 
remain will make a good living in life 
insurance because their competence will 
make their services in such demand that 
they will be indispensable. They will 
conserve as well as add to the wealth 
of the community. They will restore the 





correct definition of the word “estate.’ 
Often nowadays when a man thinks he 
has an estate, he is really the possessor 
of a liability. He has been a victim of 
the times. His initial judgment might 
have been good, but he had no control 
over succeeding events which sterilized 
his values. In a correctly prepared life 
insurance estate, he will not encounter 
that sterilization. It is the agent’s re 
sponsibility to show how life insurance 
can build the estate, taking advantage 
of all current as well as future situations 

If the agent correctly performs his 
mission, Mr. Bushnell says, that he will 
find that his average-sized policy will 
be larger because he will be applying 
coverage to a specific economic objec- 
tive Since coverage is part of eco 
nomic objective, his lapse ratio will 
naturally be 


The Three Steps in Planning 


decreased 


In the opinion of Mr. Bushnell the 
approach to estate building should al- 
ways be on the basis of searching out 
to get the factual information that re 
lates to all economic problems of the 
prospect and then the agent can cor- 
relate those facts into the correct solu 
tion of the coverage. That correct cov- 
erage should be on a sound economic 
basis with determination of the economic 
objectives of the insurance buyer as re 
lating to his current income and finan- 
cial ability to accumulate. An economic 
objective is futile of realization if not 
well within the prospect’s ability to ful- 
fill. The agent must be taught to meas 
ure an economic objective accurately 

There are at least three steps in es 
tate planning as found in life insurance 
They are accumulation, conservation and 
distribution. To meet these objectives 
there should not be specialization in any 
type of coverage. All should be made 
available. Settlement options should in- 
sure the beneficiary getting the maxi- 
mum dollar return. Life insurance set- 
tlement automatically becomes a stew- 
ardship obligation under an_ optional 
mode of settlement. Principles of sound 
banking should be observed. There are 
times where a straight depository prin- 
ciple should be applied if the corpus is 
large enough Then there are times 
where straight amortization should be 
applied; or when proper balanced com 
binations should be paramount; or the 
basis should be the age at which the an 
nuity principles should be applied. Bene- 
ficiary clauses must have proper defini 
tion to insure complete and satisfactory 
distribution of the insurance estate. In 
short, stewardship of the insurance es- 
tate should be as strong and complete 
as a trust set up in a bank 


Correct Definition of Estate 


Mr. Bushnell was emphatic in saying 
that agents should understand the cor- 
rect meaning of the word “estate.” He 
believes that the definition in Webster’s 
dictionary best states the case succinctly. 
That definition reads: “Accumulation and 
endowment of property or other values 
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for living purposes.” It follows, there- 
fore, that the man who accumulates the 
smallest sum of mone y or the ownership 
of any property is, in effect, building an 
estate. Many agents have been prone to 
consider estates as large values of prop- 
erty. It is important for agents to get 
that fallacy out of their heads because 
they are in a position to serve a com- 
plete range of estate builders from the 
smallest income brackets to people with 
substantial salaries or incomes. Each 
class should be advised in accordance 
with its horizon objectives. 

Another of Mr. Bushnell’s firmest 
beliefs is that the agent should con- 
stantly bear in mind that he is working 
on a conservation basis. Estates can 
only be built by conserving portions of 
income which become capital and that 
capital must be put gainfully and cumu- 
latively at work. 

It is also Mr. Bushnell’s opinion that 
the number of individuals who, through 
their own guidance can safely accumu- 
late estates under present conditions, is 
infinitesimal. It is for that reason we 
see the rapid development of investment 
counsel firms and the expansion of the 
personal trust departments in commercial 
banks throughout the country. He does 
not question the ability of such mediums 
in furnishing good advice, but he does 
raise the question that the average-size 
estate cannot incorporate the essential 
factors of safety as exercised by such 
institutions as life insurance companies 
Advices offered by investment counsel 
firms or similar mediums still deal with 
accumulation by the individual through 
the acquisition of various forms of prop- 
erty or loans. 


Hazards of Business 


In a speech which Mr. Bushnell has 
delivered before many gatherings of in- 
surance men he compares the safety or 
the lack of safety, the sureness or the 
lack of sureness, in the various property 
segments used by an individual building 

up of estates with the safety or lack 
of safety, the sureness or the lack of 
sureness, in the property accumulative 
principles offered in life insurance. In 
the course of that address he said: 

“First, we have the individuz ul’s own 
business. How many times have you 
heard the business man say, ‘I don’t 
need any life insurance protection be- 
cause I have a thriving business that 
will provide a comfortable income for 
myself when [ retire and if anything 
happens to me, Mary and the children 
will be amply provided for from the 
continuing income from the business.’ 
Now this business man may be the sole 
owner or he may be a partner with 
two or three other partners to carry 
on, or he may be the controlling sock 
holder of a substantial corporation, or 
merely an executive with a stock invest 
ment in the company with which he is 
associated. No matter what size the 
business, nor how broad the market for 
its products or its services, there is al- 
ways the danger of discontinuance for 
many reasons which you, as an agent, 
should emphasize to the man. 

“All men are blindly proud of their 
own achievements and consider the re- 
sults in perpetuity. Yet they forget that 
if they are the principal or one of the 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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To 
Our Office Force 
Our Advisory Staff 
Our Full Time and Brokerage Associates 
and 
Our Many Good Friends 
who have enabled this organization 
to establish an outstanding record 
of sound growth and progress 
while enjoying every minute of it 
and while justifying the worth of the 
trained life underwriter through 
the honest, intelligent service 


he renders to the public 





we express our thanks 
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Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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New Yardsticks For Planned 


Insurance Production 


By Averell Broughton 


President Averell Broughton Advertising Agency 


had 


a successful pub 


\ year or two ago | lunch with 
manager of 
highly 
He had started as a jobbers’ sales 
nan in. that field. He 
that it had hopeless 


day he had 


the sales 
lication in a retail 


field 


competitive 
same remarked 
until one 
fact 


seemed 


stumbled on a simple 


which was the key to success. In a 


year he was the top salesman for hi 


and, shortly, the youngest sales 


had Nat 


golden formula 


vroup, 
manager the company 
urally, | asked for the 

“Well,” he 


to his nearest 


evel 


said, “one retailer referred 


competitor as ‘that what 


have-you on the other corner,’ and | 
realized that in an overcrowded competi 


field the first “What 


that corner be 


tive thoucht was, 


will tellow on the othe 


doing about it?’ I keyed my selling to 


this theme.” 
Not a pretty story, but a very human 
one, and because of his basic undei 


standing of his industry, his publication 


was doing a fine educational job in 


methods of selling which were fairly 


and not destructive. 
A Glance Outside the Insurance Field 
close to the 


competitive 


From my 


position Insult 
ance field, familiar with the problems 
and personalities of dozens of major 
executives and companies, and, yet, at 
the same time, concerned objectively 
with these problems, it is interesting to 


compare the production problems and 


methods of the life insurance business 
with those in use in a number of othe 
industries Perhaps in life” insurance: 
production, company executives, agency 
managers, and field men are missing 


some bets. Perhaps the methods which 


the jobbers salesman in the drug field 
uses in developing a healthy trade situ 
ation in a hundred stores in his terri 


tory are applicable to the development 
of sound additional insurance produc- 
tion Perhaps the methods that the 
most successful trust division 
large New York bank 
interest and appreciation of the 
and its complex problems for the 
individual and his 


salesman 
of a uses to de 
velop 
future 


family can be trans 


lated into terms of greater service and 
“ereater income to the life insurance bu 
iness in a smnall midwestern town. Pet 
haps the very intelligent sales studies 
and market analyses ot Creneral Motor 
and others may be applicable to the 
production problems of the creat life 
companies. In my opinion they not only 
mav be—they are 

The scope of this article does not pe 
nut much more than the mention of 
these facts, and I wish I could sit down 
with production executives and take the 
methods of tremendously efficient Ame 
ican businesses and check them one b 
one against life insurance philosophy and 
methods on the sales side It would be 


an application of a yardstick of busi- 
and industrial marketing and new 
business methods to the program 
of the insurance business 


ness 


sales 


Wisdom of Analyzing Markets in 
Broad Fields 
I do not wish to minimize the fine 
work done by the Life Insurance Sales 


\VERELI 


BROUGHTON 


Averell Broughton 


\verell Broughton is an advertising 
and public relations counsel of New 
York City; head of his own advertis 
ency, and specialized in 
and financial public rela- 
problems Kecently he was 
retained in an advisory capacity by 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 


ne ag has 
Insurance 


tions 


| Executives Copy and plan of the 
ulvertising campaign he writes for 
the National Surety Corporation has 
attracted wide attention in insurance 
| Born and educated in New York 
| City, he saw war service overseas 
jas first Lieutenant, 305th Infantry, 
77th Division. He has the Silver Star 
Citation and Order of the Purple 
Heart decoration 


In 1923-8 he was an 
Columbia College, 


Instructor at 
Department of 


English and Comparative Literature, 
land he has the degrees of A. B. and 
\. M. from Columbia In addition 
to his work as an advertising and 
| public relations counsel, he has built 


a reputation as a writer and speaker 


Research Bureau. That type of helpful 
interchange of experience and produce 
tion stimulus is a high peak in’ sound 
ales promotion in life insurance. What 
| am suggesting, however, is that the 


actual market analysis and measurement 
methods now available to other indus 
tries may have their place in life insur- 
ince and the practice of individual com 


panies. While many successful produc 
ers whom I know understand that life 
nsurance is a commodity which has 
made its place and is one of the staples 


of our civilization, others regard it as 
primarily a service. And so, they have 
not paid enough attention to sales meth 
and formulas in other fields. They 
have not analyzed the marketing mech 


ods 


anisms of the great food companies 
They do not understand how the mai 
ket, let us say, for paint or drugs is 





developed. They do not always under- 
stand the place and influence of publi 
cation advertising. Many of them re- 
vard direct mail as an uncertain medium 
because they are not familiar with the 
precise methods that are available for 
results in that field. And because they 
have not grasped the relation between 
life insurance—a commodity—and other 
commodities, they do not have that ob 
jectivity or make that business-like an- 
alysis of the market which is character 
istic of top executives in other 


fields. 


sales 


All Businesses Are Human 


Because life insurance is regarded as 
intangible, difficult to measure and un 
certain as to place, inaccurate estimates 
are made of the number of agents who 


can work effectively in a given. terri 
tory. Because there seems to be no 
ceiling, numerical overcrowding, which 


goes hand in hand with amateurish or 
part-time selling, makes the accurate 
and intelligent development of the mar- 
ket in difficult for 


that territory very 
experienced and_ intelligent producers. 
We cannot dodge the fact that intelli- 


gent market measurement and analysis 
go hand in hand with planned produc 
tion and sales management which avoids 
too many franchises in a given market. 
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Think what confusion there would be 
in Detroit if every gas station sold Fords 
and Chevrolets. 

Of course, life insurance is a very 
human business. But so are all other 
businesses. Its markets, while real, tan- 
gible and ever-present, seem to be diff- 
cult of exploration for the individual 
producer. But just as certainly as q 
given territory may be predicted to de- 
velop given demand for a_ General 
Motors or a Chrysler product, so may it 
be stated to contain a given demand for 
life insurance in each of its separate 
applications. From this to the logical 
prospect list is much easier than the 
creation of prospects out of very thin 
air—the impossible job daily performed 
by top-flight producers. 

And if we do take that leaf from the 
experience book of the other great 
American business developments, I be- 
lieve that the really capable agent or 
broker may go forward to his daily task 
of sales interview and service confident 
that the application of sound sales prin 
ciples must yield results as certainly 
as the A. & P. manager knows that on 
a given Saturday night he will do $600 
worth of business on a given corner. 

Impact of General Social Forces 

Nor do I forget that life insurance 
today is feeling the impact of general 
social forces. Like every other institu- 
tion, it is in transition. Social Security, 
Townsendism, Old Age Pensions are 
changing people’s thinking about insur 
ance. We have the Government as a 
competitor, but a competitor who may 
prove to be as profitable to insurance 
as it once was to the investment banking 
business when it thoroughly educated the 


vreat mass market as to the virtues of 
Liberty Bonds or to insurance’ when 
War Risk Insurance penetrated mass 


consciousness to the great benefit of 
life insurance production in the twenties. 
But that is another story. 

Let me conclude by simple repetition 
of my major theme—life insurance can 
learn from the more exact market re 
search and development of other Ameri- 


can business. 


INVESTMENTS 


For Future 


One of the interesting sales made this 
vear by Thomas K. Carpenter, Clifford 
LL. McMillen agency, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, New York, was described for 


The Gold Book by Mr. Carpenter as 
follows: 
‘A while ago one of my very good 


clients had me out to lunch with a third 
He had advised me that the lat 
fair income and was 
making investments right along every 
vear. During the course of the con- 
versation we got to talking investments 
and T asked him why he was making 
investments, 

“After some little discussion I said: 
‘T will boil it down into one sentence 
for you. You are buying your invest- 
ments for future income. You don’t 
need present income. That future in- 
come is to supply f 


party. 


ter was a man of 


the loss of yourself 
to your family if anything should happen 
to you, and to make up for any deficit 


in your income when your producing 
years are over.’ 
“He admitted that this was true. | 


said ‘All right. Is there any place where 
you can buy an investment today and 
can tell me what the market on it will 
be three, five years or any definite time 
in the future, or what the income there 
from would be at any time in the future ?’ 
He answered that he certainly didn’t 
know of any such thing. I told him that 


Nncome 





Keystone View ( 
THOMAS K. CARPENTER 
here was a contract where it was a mat 
ter of contractual agreement betwee 
him and the company that this will be 
supplied to you. This little conversation 
resulted in quite a sale.” 
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FOUR GOOD 


or 


REASONS 


23> GOOD YEARS 


N 1914 we opened our doors. We had 

taken over a set of books showing less 
than $15 millions in force. Best year to 
date had been under $2,000,000. 


Today the C. B. Knight Agency ranks 
high among the leading agencies of the na- 
tion with $240,000,000 on its books. De- 
spite the fact that life insurance has been 
more difficult to sell this year we show a 
30% increase in new paid-for business to 
date this year over 1938. 


The years between have been good ones, 
and for good reasons. Four of the most 


important: 


4 The public has shown a growing con- 

© fidence in our integrity and in our 
Johnny - on - the - spot service, confidence 
shown by their increasing purchases of 
Union Central protection. 


“> Our friends. New York’s insurance 
ave brokers. have learned they can count 


on us to see that their clients’ interests are 


protected to the limit. 


> Our staff, loyal, cooperative, has de- 

* voted itself individually and collee- 
tively to the development of the skill re- 
quired to make them reliable units of a 
great insuring organization. 


And behind all this has stood the 

* quiet, effective strength of one of 
America’s greatest companies, the Union 
Central Life. 

We thank the public, the insurance brok- 
ers, our associates and the Company for the 
parts they have played in making the 25 
years that have passed, like the present one, 
outstanding years in their contribution to 
America’s most significant financial institu- 
tion, life insurance. 

We're certain that our Golden Jubilee 
year, like our Silver celebration, will be able 


to tell a story of commensurate growth, and 
we'll tell it in the Gold Book for 1964. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


WALTER E. BARTON, President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


225 Broadway, New York City 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
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A DAY WITH A GENERAL 


Among the best regulated and time 
controlled factors in American business 
life is a well-conducted general agency, 
and one of the busiest persons in the 
country is a successful general 
It might well be said that the world is 


his oyster. He has 


agent. 


something to sell 
that the entire community needs and as 
there are thousands of people in the 
community the activities of his represen- 
tatives are limited only by time and the 
fact that 


selves into hundreds of entities so that 


individuals cannot cut them- 


the entire territory can be adequately 
general agent and his 
handful of 
do the best they can. 


covered, The 


agents, a mere men, must 
Their situation 
is made even more interesting by the 
fact that they are selling something in- 
tangible—insurance protection—but it is 
made easier by the additional fact that 
the importance and benefits of insurance 
are recognized by the whole community, 
which is very much uninsured, and, 
therefore, a market is always available. 

It is, therefore, up to the general 
agent to find the individual markets and 
to distribute his product as widely and 
as intelligently as he and his representa- 


tives can. He must find and develop 
those representatives, must keep them 
‘onstantly in action, must help them 
locate the market. His problems are 


recruiting, training, education, helpful 
sales assistance, all of which keeps him 
on the job continuously, or the agency 
will fall into a rut. 

The Gold Book of Life Insurance Sell- 
ing wanted to see such an agency in 
action for a day. It asked the Bankers 
Life of Iowa for the name of a repre- 
sentative, successful agency and _ the 
company suggested W. K. Niemann, 
manager of its home office agency in 
Des Moines, which in addition to that 
city has a large tier of counties in cen- 
tral Iowa, one of the best agricultural 
sections of the country. 


The General Agent’s Career 


“Bill” Niemann, the general agent, is 
an Upper Peninsular Michigan man who, 
after schooling in Menominee, first dem- 
onstrated that he had something when 
he was at the University of Michigan. 
A scout from a general agency or a 
company would have grabbed him with 
one look at his record. In working his 
way through he not only netted $100 a 
month as steward for four of the frater- 
nities, but he played left field on the 
varsity nine, one of the other fielders 
being George Sisler, afterwards famous 
in baseball. He got his A.B. degree. 
In the World War he didn’t get over- 
seas, but at Camp Funston he won his 
commission; was transferred to Wash- 
ington; then to a hospital in Dansville, 
N. Y., where he was property man. That 
meant experience in handling supplies 
From there he became a super cargo, 
making five trips to Europe in U. S 
Government ships 

Niemann first became a salesman by 
going into the book field, representing a 
3oston publisher of high school senior 
and junior text books, and having all of 
Wisconsin for his field. Job was to call 


nm high chools, county schools and 
many of the grade schools First he 
went out and explained the book to 
committees and superintendents: then 
amples of the books were sent: then 


six months later the hooks were boucht 
—maybe. It meant that the salesman’s 
personality had to be remembered for 





W. K. Niemann (conter), talking with Ww. L. Shepherd (left), and V. S. Eagan 


4 


(right), on a busy street corner in Des Moines. 


Nie- 


half a year. They remembered 
mann and talked about him. 


Joins Bankers Life 


William F. Winterble, then a general 
agent in Madison, Wis., now a director 
of agencies, Bankers Life, heard about 
Niemann after one of his visits to Madi- 
son and engaged him. In his first four 
months in the business he paid for $99,- 
000, all in ones, twos and fives. That 
means a whopping number of calls. First 
year he finished with $422,000. After his 
first six months he was assigned to Dane 
County as district agent where enough 
men were hired and trained to produce 
$800,000. He became a supervisor; then 
an assistant manager, and in 1934 was 
made manager in Madison where many 
of the number of men he put on have 
done well with the company. His pro- 
motion to head of home office agency 
followed in 1936. He belongs to every 
Masonic body in Des Moines, including 
the High 12 Club; is president of the 
Business Leaders Club; was former pres- 
ident of the Des Moines Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, is secretary of the state 
association of life underwriters and state 
committeeman of the National Associa- 
tion. His clubs are the Hermit and the 
Wakonda Golf 


Former Affiliations of Agents 


Here are some former activities of 
members of the agency force. 

Agent A was a farmer. 

Acent B was in business for some 
vears; then felt that life insurance of- 
fered a greater opportunity. 

Agent C was a_ superintendent of 
chools 

Agent I) was associated with a golf 
club, his duties being in connection with 
the steward’s office. 

Agent F was emploved by a hospital, 
his work being collection of accounts. 


some 


Agent F was a merchant. 

Agent G was from the home office. 

Agent H got out of law school, was 
about to start practicing; then decided 
to become an agent. 

Agent I was a banker. 

Agent J was a shoe salesman. 

Agents K and L were recruited after 
graduation from college. That gives a 
pretty good idea of the variety. 

“In an agency, such as this,” said Mr. 
Niemann to the writer, “variety is nec- 
essary. There are a tremendous num- 
ber of types of people to be seen and 
producers in an agency such as this, 
where there are many towns and farms 
in the territory, can’t afford to confine 
their soliciting to any one type of per- 
sons. Agents who sell on the farms also 
sell in the towns although, of course, 
the strict city type of agent doesn’t get 
out into the country much.” 


Assaying Men in Recruiting 


Part of the general agent’s day is 
devoted to recruiting. The men in the 
Niemann agency represent agents of a 
wide variety of former occupations and 
have many varied personalities. Mr. 
Niemann sizes men up quickly and he 
feels that while there are some people 
who are slow of development he believes 
that in nearly every case ninety days 
will tell the ultimate story. If they 
do not click in ninety days, then they 
are not cut out for life insurance sales- 
men, They must have the work habit 
naturally, or be stimulated into it. The 
job of the general agent is to see that 
men work. An alibi of a worker is en- 
titled to consideration. Alibis of non- 
workers are just so much conversation. 

Quickest to impress Mr. Niemann in 
recruiting is the man who knows a lot 
of people, is of friendly disposition, 
has a good reputation among friends, 


—_ 


AGENCY 


does things for the good of the com- 
munity, even if only service on a small 
civic or church or club committee; and 
who wants to get ahead in the world. 
The fact that he may not have done 
so well in other walks does not block 
an opportunity for a try-out because he 
may have been in the wrong niche, or 
in an uninteresting environment or in a 
place where he was unable to progress. 
As try-outs cost money and waste time 
many people are seen before rate books 
are given. One of the first things told 
the new man is that it is just as nec- 
essary to budget his time as to budgct 
his income. 
Niemann Philosophy 

“Naturally, some agents are more ef- 
ficient than others,” Mr. Niemann said, 
“and it would be absurd to believe that 
agents can be turned out by rote or 
rule, along grooves, performing identical 
activities, as if they were machinery. 
But despite the fact that some agents 
are better than others, it is likewise true 
that arguments for buying insurance are 
pretty universal, and there is nothing 
to stop the agent from learning those 
arguments. Any agent who keeps mov- 
ing and has the acquaintance can get 
into offices where he has to be pretty 
good to make the sale, particularly of- 
fices of bankers, lawyers, larger busi- 
ness people. But in such cases, if an 
agent feels in the interview that he is 
too new to the business, or has not yet 
got the equipment to get him by, or 
is over his head, he knows that he can 
get help in his agency, and he should 
stage his retreat in such a manner that 
he can come back with someone else, or 
send someone else. 

“We don’t want sales queered by in- 
experience or incompetence or by unpre- 
paredness. The agent who has a good 
lead which he does not feel competent 
to handle can always find some agent 
in the office who will go out with him 
on the case. In many cases I go out 
myself. That sometimes means going 
into the country, too. 

“As a rule an agent knows the type 
of business he is best fitted to ciose. 
If he doesn’t, it’s too bad because an 
interview which irritates a prospect be- 
cause of bungling or ignorance may in- 
jure every other agent in town by giving 
life insurance selling a black eye. For- 
tunately, home office material, training 
schools, literature are constantly getting 
better and agents must take advantage 
of this because by ‘work’ we do not 
mean merely street and office activity, 
but burning of the midnight oil, too. 
We impress upon beginners that they 
must know their stuff. It’s available for 
them and the quicker they learn it the 
better, and that means constant study 
because the needs of clients are ever 
changing.” 

Agency Meetings 

The day starts with most of the 
agents arriving at their desks to pre- 
pare for a number of calls. Index 
cards showing changes of ages are 
checked, preparation is made for service 
calls, letters are written paving the way 
to interviews or giving information which 
their insured should have. Leads given 
by the office are closely studied for the 
resulting interviews. Some of the agents 


arrive at an unusually early hour. One 
has a 6:30 o’clock breakfast at home. 
Once the agent leaves for the street 


he is expected to keep on going. He 
must later tell the general agent about 
his calls. 

Once a week there is an agency key 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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MAX J. HANCEL 
General Agent 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


ORIGINATORS OF 





MURRAY APRIL 
Associate General Agent 


i CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


| THE FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


Assets 119% more than liabilities—double 
the usual margin of extra protection. 


Preferred Class rates on a full line of ten 
different contracts. 


Extra-Protection “Business Policy’’ providing 
to Age 65 an average of about 50% more 
than the usual amount of insurance per 
premium dollar. 


One-Year Term Additions—without evidence 


| 55 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 





of insurability—providing an average of 
$100 of extra protection for every $1 of 
dividend. 

20-Year Term policy with reduced rates for 
first 5 years—convertible during first 15 
years. 

Change-of-Plan privilege permits Endow- 
ment and Limited Pay policyholders to 
reduce~ premium to lower than Ordinary 
Life premium as of original age—regardless 
of health or insurability. Limited Pay 


THE COMPANY WITH THE EXTRA PROTECTION FEATURES 


policies contain guaranteed Endowment op- 
tion. 

Unique Educational Income Agreement 
automatically insures student beneficiary at 
no extra cost. 

Protection for every class of risk—preferred, 
standard, and substandard up to 21/, times 
standard mortality. 

For retirement protection: Optional Retire- 
ment Annuity and Adjustable Income 
Endowment giving complete flexibility to 
meet unknown future conditions. 


Telephone: 
COrtlandt 7-6950 
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ORIGIN saxo DEVELOPMENT 


OF THE 


AGENCY SYSTEM w LIFE INSURANCE 


By |. Owen Stalson 
Member Research Faculty of Harvard School of Business 


Administration and Lecturer There on Risk and 
Insurance in Business History 


When private underwriters in England 
during the century 
to insure the life of an individual some-, 


seventeenth joined 
one had to perform the task of offer- 
the itself to the various 
underwriters for signature. Often this 
person was also one of the underwriting 


ing contract 


may have acted only as 
an intermediary who brought applicant 
and insurers together; he was called a 
broker. This broker, however, did not 
seek out risks to imsure; they—those 
very few who insured their lives—sought 
him out instead. The broker wrote up 
the policy or had it done, charging the 
applicant a fee for his service; he hunt- 
ed up underwriters, secured their signa- 
tures and collected the premium. Often 
too he held the premiums until the risk 
had run out or he handled the claim that 
arose out of it. He received a commis 
sion on premiums collected and another 


group; or he 


J. Owen Stalson 
J. Owen Stalson of the research 
faculty of Harvard University Grad 
uate School of Business Administra 
tion, has been engaged in a two-year 
program of special study in life in- 
surance marketing and has concen 
trated on tracing the development of 
sales management ideas and methods 
of business. In that work he has| 
visited many companies and the li 
braries most significant in the field 
of insurance. As a consultant in mar 
keting research he has served the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu 
reau and some individual life insur 
ance companies. He is author of an 
account of life insurance marketing 
methods during the years 1814-1843) 
published in November last year by 
the Harvard Business Historical So 
ciety. 

A graduate of University of Min 
nesota and of the Harvard Business 
School, he devoted his vacations to 
salesmanship. After experience in the | 
advertising and investment fields he 
became an insurance agent in Chicago 
and later a general agent there. He 
studied law in Chicago. 








on death claims paid. Although not, 
strictly speaking, an agent, this business 
man is a forerunner of the present-day 
life insurance agent. 


Fees to Manager for Each Risk 


The mutual assessment life insurance 
societies, organized in England during 
the last years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the first twenty years of the 
eighteenth, typically paid fees to a “man- 
ager” for each risk insured; often too, 
paid quarterly fees to him and allowed 
him a percentage of the death claims 
that arose during his tenure. It was 
quite legal for the managers therefore 
to insure the poorest possible risk so 
that the manager, by a high mortality 
experience, increased his income. These 





J. OWEN STALSON 


managers were the earliest marketing 
men in organized life insurance. 

After 1721 there were only the Amic 
able Society, the private underwriters, 
and two corporations, insuring lives in 
England. The corporations employed 
representatives whom they called agents 


and paid them a commission for risks 
brought to the company. The Amicable 
Society found no difficulty in keeping 


its membership of 2,000 complete at all 
times. The private underwriting of lives 
did not flourish Agency work in life 
underwriting existed but languished. 
Equitable of London 

\ new era in life insurance was be 
gun in 1762 when the Equitable of Lon 
don undertook to insure lives, at rates 


‘basis, accumulating a 


varying with age at entry and the life 
of the policy, upon a level premium 
reserve to meet 
claims as the membership grew older. 
This company did not employ agents, 
but they did provide an arrangement 
whereby distant members could be paid 
for passing upon applicants who could 
not get up to London for an appearance 
before the Society’s board. To compen- 
sate them for this work the distant mem- 
bers were paid a fee; and, had they been 
interested in fees, we might reason that 
they were motivated to urge persons to 
present themselves as applicants. 

The success of that Society invoked 
imitation. The first competitors were 
typically proprietary life companies, a 
few of whom promised to share profits 
with policyholders. These companies 
found that London was a poor place to 
secure business because the market was 
still narrow and those who thought of 
life insurance at all thought of the Equi- 
table. The new companies, therefore, 
sought business from the hinterland 
where men were less informed upon the 
subject. To act for them in these distant 
places the proprietary companies en- 
vaged the services of men who would 
be acquainted with local persons and 
whose word as informants could be re 
lied upon. To this end the companies 
selected the local lawyer or local banker. 
These men were not expected to seek 
out risks; they were expected to pass 
upon applicants who sought them out; 
for their services in this work they re 
ceived 5% of the premiums they col- 
lected, a fee probably suited to the de- 
mands of the situation. Some confusion 
of purpose may have resulted from the 
dual role played by these “advisors”; 
some confusion of thought among writers 
certainly took place later. Lawyers were 
consulted on life insurance by their legal 
clients, the clients naturally paying a fee 
for that advice. Then when the lawyer 
insured them in the company for which 
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he acted as local agent, he got another 
fee from the company. This was viewed 
as an alarming situation by many Eng 
lishmen; much was written about com- 
missions as “bribes.” Critics held that 
the lawyer as advisor had already been 
paid by his client to select the “best” 
life company and to handle the details 
of securing the proper policies; that for 


him to be influenced in his choice of 
companies by the proffer of a bribe 
(commission) by one company, was to 


invite the accusation of rendering preju- 
diced advice. Americans, when they came 
to appoint part-time agents, did not think 
along these lines. 

Westminster Society of London 

The earliest proprietary life company 
to inaugurate an agency system of the 
character just described was the West- 
minster Society of London, founded in 
1792. In the quarter century that fol- 
lowed, many competitors came upon the 
scene, and none was too humble to hope 
for a widespread system of local repre 
sentation. During these years it was 
usual for the companies to pay 5% com- 
mission to agents on all premiums col 
lected and remitted by them no matter 
how many years a policy remained in 
force. There was then in England no 
general agent as we know him today. 
In the 1830’s when competition became 
keen and fraudulent practices overran 
the industry, one famous fraud, with no 
regard for its ability to do so safely, cut 
rates 30% and offered agents commis 
sions as high as 25% first year. To 
meet this bid for representation, other 
companies were forced to increase their 
commissions too. By 1835, therefore, it 
was common for agents of even the 
sound companies to receive 10% first 
year and 5% on renewals. Few of these 
agents appear to have given full time 
to life insurance; that development, how 
ever, was destined soon to become prom 
inent in American life insurance. 

Colonial America 

Colonial America did not give much 
attention to life insurance. Our private 
underwriters insured a few lives, out 
earliest (1887 to 1894) multiple line com- 
panies fewer; no agents served these 
insurers. Two. religious corporations, 
about the middle of the eighteenth cen 
tury, made it possible for their ministers 
to secure survivorship annuities for the 
protection of their families, but level 
premium commercial life insurance was 
nowhere available here until 1807 when 
the Pelican of London established an 
agency in Philadelphia. This company 
was soon barred from the country by 
legal enactments but not, however, be 
fore Americans had been given a view 
of the level premium idea, of part-time 
agency representation, 5% commission, 
and other ideas on marketing. The 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities was 
projected in 1809, and underwrote its 
first policies in 1813; it was the first 
American firm to underwrite lives upon 
a level premium basis. The company 
never developed an agency system, all 
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What are three IMPORTANT potnts to consider 








when YOU buy LIFE INSURANCE? 


In the past men usually thought of their life insurance in a rather general way. 


But today, more and more, they are planning on the basis of their specific needs 


and then selecting a suttable policy issued by a strong company. For example. . . 


THE NEED 






THE POLICY 
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If this modern way of buying life 
insurance appeals to you, we sug- 
gest that you get in touch with a 
New York Life representative 
serving your community, or write 
to the Company’s Home Office, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
It would be helpful if you would 
send your name, address, date of 
birth, and any other information 
which you think might be of as- 
sistance in making a preliminary 
analysis of your particular life 
insurance requirements. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 




















Exactly what are your own particular life 
insurance needs? Just how would your 
life insurance money be used? How much 
cash would be needed in a lump sum, in 
event of your death, for outstanding debts, 
doctors’ and hospital bills and the other 
‘final expenses’? ... How much monthly in- 
come would your wife need as a minimum, 
and how long should it last at the very 


least? Will there be funds to educate your 
children? .. . And for you, for your retire- 
ment, how much money will you require 
as a life income? At what age should you 
be prepared to retire? 

When you analyze your specific needs in 
this way you are drawing the plans, so to 
speak, for the ‘house of protection’ you want 
to build for your ‘family and for yourself. 





If you were buying an automobile you 
would choose the type of car which best 
served your purposes. It might be a one- 
ton truck or a convertible coupe. Both 
might be equally good bargains, but you 
would buy the one which better served 
your purposes. Similarly, the best life in- 
surance policy for you is the one which 
best suits your specific needs. 

Ditterent types of policies are issued by 


the New York Life to meet the needs of 


different persons. Some policies, for ex- 
ample, provide more insurance protection 
for each dollar of premium than others 
which may provide larger retirement values. 

One of the most important services that 
can be rendered by a New York Life agent 
is to help you select a suitable policy. You 
may obtain this service if you will discuss 
your life insurance situation frankly and 
fully with a well-informed New York Life 
representative. 





No one can foresee at what time and 
under what economic conditions a life 
insurance policy will become payable. It 
may be soon . . . or it may be many, many 
years in the future. At all times, therefore, 
a life insurance company must be kept so 
safe that it can pay all its claims, no mat- 
ter when they fall due. 


Founded on April 12, 1845, the New 
York Life has a long record of fidelity in 





meeting its obligations to policyholders. 
It maintains its policy reserves on the most 
conservative basis used by American life 
insurance companies. The New York Life 
has always been a mutual company and 
therefore has no stockholders. Dividends 
are paid to policyholders only. 

These are among the reasons why a 
New York Life policy is one of the best 
investments you can make. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 


Safety is always the first consideration... Nothing else is so important 
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of its business being done by mail or ments and the work requirements of were probably salaried men, for it seems 
at the office of the company. the job, that in the 1860’s it became a_ to have been more common for a suc- 


The New York Life Insurance & Trust 
Co., organized in 1830, appointed men 
during its first and many later years to 
represent it in investing funds in New 
York real estate. Later, when the com 
pany began to push its life business, 
these financial representatives were made 

‘agents for life insurance” too. None of 


the agents drew a living from his life 
sales: all were more concerned with 
other interests The Girard Life & 
Trust Co., in the late 1830's, hired a 
few agents too. It is not known that 
any other early American company hired 
iwents. Both the Girard and the Penn 


commission 


sylvania Company paid 5% 
renewals 


on first year premiums and all 
thereof 


First American Mutuals 


When the first American mutuals were 
founded during the years 1842 to 1846 
a great change came over the life insur- 
ance business, the most important aspect 
of which was the new character of mar- 
keting that was born with them. Bice 
is a story that takes time to tell in any 
satisfactory fashion; let it fins Boy yom 


to say that the mutuals needing life pre 


miums, as no other American company 
ever had before them, were forced to 
make a determined effort to secure ap 


plicants. They sought out prospective 
buyers, did not wait for them to come 
in, The mutuals started out offering 5% 


commission to agents—in agreement with 
the known practice of the business. But 
this was found to be inadequate 
In the smaller communities it was usu 
ally thought to be sufficient, but in larger 
cities it was changed to 10% first vear 
and 5% on all renewals of the policy 
_— this was improved in the 

-ases of certain large cities which yielded 
meee of the business in the beginnine 
vears. Two companies in the middl 
1840’s paid substantial salaries to their 
agents in New York, one company in 
1846 havine three salaried men (none 
receiving less than $800 per year) in its 
New York City agency office. 

All of these representatives were called 
agents, but the nature of their assign 
ments in some cases required them to 
perform the duties which are now given 
to a general agent, for they were not 
only solicitors of risks themselves but 
were forced to undertake the hiring and 
supervising of “sub-agents” with whom 
they “divided” commissions. The Bos- 
ton general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., also a com 
pany founder and vice-president, referred 
to himself in 1846 as a “general” agent, 
but this was a little-used term at that 


soon 


soon 


time. The Mutual Life, when it appoint- 
ed H. H. Hyde to build up its whole 
agency system, called him a “general 
agent”; Hyde’s duties then were thos: 


which are now given to a superintend 
ent of agencies 
Beginning of Present System 
When 


upon a 


solicitors 


$800 per 


took to hiring 
($200 to 


“agents” 
salary basis 


year in the 1850’s) or to paying them 
larger first year commissions and no 
renewals, we made the beginning on a 


a development which was destined to 
bring the general agency system as we 
know it today into great prominence. 
For the companies, seeing the advantage 


of dividing up their national market be 
tween a few very aggressive or well- to- 
do men and leaving the task of “devel 
opment” to them, tended to deal directly 
with fewer and fewer representatives 


These few became “general” agents. 
American companies advanced their 

commissions to agents in the 1850's; 

some paying as high as 20% first vear 


and 5% or even more on 
the 1860’s it was common for 
vet 25% first year and perpetual 
growins 


renewals; by 
agents to 


five S 


thereafter But there was a 

preference upon the part of “agents” 
to pay solicitors a high “brokerage” 
(first year commission) and nothing on 
renewals, the latter being retained by 
the “agent” himself. Greatly over-sim 
plifying the whole development we may 
say that during the period 1843 to 1860 
the general agencv was brought into 
being by these compensation arrange 


cessful “agent” to become the possessor 
of a territorial franchise under which he 
appointed sub-agents, thereby becoming 


common mode of organizing a company’s 
marketing program and that it has long 
now been the typical mode of organizing 


for life sales. Branch managerships a general agent, than for him to give 
(though not so called) began here in himself entirely to full-time solicitation. 
1845; each was a special case, however, Contracts with agents were typically 
and since the general agency concept only oral before 1849, thereafter they 


were partly reduced to writing in many 
cases, and formal contracts grew in favor 


salaried man- 
distinct 


was then all but unknown, 
thought of as 


agers were not 
from (general) agents. during the 1850's, became common in the 
The first men to devote their full time 1860's. 

to agency work were the New York and The general agency system, broadly 
Boston agents of the earliest American speaking, has not undergone many fun- 
inutual life companies; their unusual damental changes since the 1870’s; stim- 
financial arrangements with the compa- ulated after 1860 by more and more 
nies alone made their specialization pos- generous financial support from the 
sible. These men were general agents home offices, it grew powerful by the 
from our point of view, although they 1890's. The legislative restrictions which 
too were then called agents. Full time were placed upon agency costs after 
solicitors (agents with no home office 1905 seem not to have hampered the 


system greatly, for under its aggressive 
selling programs the business has since 
grown to its present enormous size. 


or “general” agency duties or pay) were 
probably unknown until late in the 1840's 
or early in the 1850's. The first ones 


First “Agents”, As 
For Mutual 


Now Known, Sold 
and New England 


The Mutual Life and the New England chartered in 1842 and began business 
Mutual were the companies which February 1, 1843. Neither the Pennsyl- 
launched the American Agency System. vania Co. for Insurance on Lives and 
The New England Mutual’s charter was Granting Annuities, formed in 1812, nor 
granted April 1, 1935. Because of the the Masachusetts Hospital Life, formed 


paralysis caused by in 1818, had agents. 


just develop- Thomas N. Ayres Wrote First Policy 


national economic 
the Jacksonian depression, 


ing at that time, no effort was made 

to organize the company until it was Thomas N. Ayres of New York City 
possible to collect the guaranty fund of in 1843 was the first agent to write a 
$50,000, required by the legislature. The policy for the Mutual Life. And it was 
money was raised in 1843, and December’ on himself. The company was occupy- 
ll of that year the company was_ ing an office in Wall Street. The first 
launched, and on February 1, 184, the office of the company was in a building 
first policy was written. at No. 44, now 56, Wall Street. Sub- 


scribers to the petition for the company’s 
charter were active in shipping and ma- 
rine affairs. first meeting 


inning of its active 
year later than the 
York, which was 


This dates the bee 
business exactly one 


Mutual Life of New Chairman of 


A Most Cordial Welcome ! 

to 

| INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS 
| IS EXTENDED BY 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL. 


] CHICAGO 
] 5300 Block—Sheridan Road 
! ON LAKE MICHIGAN 











INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
served by this Hotel now total 111 
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AYRES 


THOMAS N. 
First life insurance agent in U.S.A., of 
whom there is a picture sketch 


Robert B. Minturn of 
Grinnell, Minturn & Co., owners of the 
famous “Swallow Tail” line of packet 
ships. About that first agency the com- 
pany said in its historical booklet issued 
at the time the company was ninety-five 
vears old: 


of trustees was 


“Of great assistance to the trustees 
were the partners in a New York City 
firm of brokers, Shipman & Ayres. These 


gentlemen were in point of fact the first 
agents of the new company appointed 
to solicit business and they were paid 
commissions amounting to 5% on a total 
of $240,000 of insurance. In return also 
for their efforts Thomas N. Ayres of 
this firm was given the honor of having 
issued in his name Policy No. 1 in the 
Mutual Life and Mr. Shipman received 
Policy No. 2.” 

In addition to Shipman & Ayres, Mor- 
ris Robinson, first president of the com- 
pany, with aid of his associates suc- 
ceeded during the first year in arrang- 
ing for soliciting representation by other 
insurance agents located in New York 


City, Albany, Hartford, Norwich and New 
Haven, Boston, Baltimore, Cleveland, De 


troit, Cincinnati, Rochester and Buffalo 
The company’s first ad was _ published 
in a New York newspaper in 1843 and 
cost the company $8. 

New England Mutual Appointed Agency 
Committee Soon After Beginning 
Operations 
Dr. W. H. Hazard of the New England 

Mutual Life said to The Gold Book: 

“From the very start of business this 
company adopted the idea of spreading 
insurance protection through the services 
of agents. This decision was made so 
near the actual date of February 1, 1844, 
that the minutes of the board of direc- 
tors for that first year record the passage 
of a motion on February 13, only two 
weeks after the company began opera- 
tion, creating a committee of directors 
to be known as the ‘committee on agents.’ 
The title is self-explanatory. Thus, from 
the very opening of the modern era of 
life insurance in the United States the 
factor of an agency system received the 
attention of management. 

“Necessity is the mother of invention 
The company was faced with a new and 
vital problem whose solution was acutely 
pressing: it was organized to insure 
lives, and the primary necessity was to 
convince the public that the service of- 
fered was a desirable one. What more 
effective method could be found than 
personal solicitation by men selected for 
that purpose? In every sense it was an 
obvious solution. 

“Thus, the use of agents as a sales 
force has been from the very beginning 
an integral part of the conduct of our 
life insurance companies. The appoint 
ment of men who would present the 
appeal of life insurance throughout a 
widely extended field was an inescapable 
necessity.” 

Twenty Towns Had New England Mutual 
Life Agents by End of 1844 

By the end of December, 1844, agencies 
of the New England Mutual had been 
established in twenty different places, 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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JAMES J. HOEY, 
PRESIDENT 


TELEPHONE, JOHN 4-5600 


H. E. BARDENHEUER, 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


HOEY & ELLISON 


LIFE AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 


99 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


129 CHURCH STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Che Equitable Life Insurance Company 


JAMES J. HOEY 
PRESIDENT 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING & INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INS. CO. 

CITY OF NEW YORK INS.CO. 
COMMONWEALTH INS. CO. 

COUNTY FIRE INS. CO. 

EMPIRE STATE INS. CO. 

FEDERAL UNION INS. CO. 

HANOVER FIRE INS. CO. 

HOME FIRE & MARINE INS. CO, 

TOKIO MARINE & FIRE INS. CO.,LTD. 
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HOEY, ELLISON & FROST 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
99 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


FIRE, CASUALTY, OCEAN MARINE, 
INLAND MARINE, ALL RISKS, 
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LOCAL & COUNTRY WIDE 





HENRY E. FROST 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPT. 
DANIEL A. PALMER 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY WIDE 

FIRE INSURANCE DEPT. 
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MARINE INSURANCE DEPT. 
ELWOOD P. FAULKNER 
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MAKING LIFE INSURANCE 
“SERVICE MEN” 


\inong people not in the business it 
a common tallacy that anybody can 
be a lle wsurance alesiman Lhe ulea 


it course, t i holdover trom an earlet 


lay when, apparently, just about anybody 
could becotne i lite Printhh alles ile tliat 
uuply by walking in off the street and 
proclamunye that he had a prospect —o1 
had a tmend who knew a tellow who had 
t triend who knew a prospect. Whats 
too Otten torgotten is that in tl 
era aman could have entered almost any 


ut scatnne 


business on much the ame basis, and 
inany of the protession vw what have 
come to be called the protession 


What is not commonly 


known to the 


public at lares even vet, 1 that lite 
imsurance underwriting today is not only 
i busine that requires tramin but 1 
bein erved, i the maim, by men who 
have had defimte preparation Pract 


cally all «¢ provide traming to 





man enterme the busi 
ness, and thost provide continuiny tram 
me tor men who are established in the 
seck to keep pace with 
needs of the public by en 
nowledye Supplementin 
these company ponsored plans are othet 
programs, hke the imtermedtiate course 
leveloped by KR. & RK. and the advanced 
CLU collegiate course available through 


the American College of Life Unde 


\ iiet 

Both wm the rec nition of need tor 
traminge, and in the tacilties tor traming 
this erowth has been one of the most 


marked developments in the 
partment of the business within the past 
lecade It would appear that the old 
question, “Should a man have traiminy 


aeeney cle 


eldom asked any more. It has come 
to be enerally recognized that 


either he gets ut 


every 
Crcarrbinys 
in an unorgamzed tashion, from his as 

ciates or out of his own unassisted 
vw he receives tt--as is now 
enerally the case—according to a defi 
is fitted into, and ts co 
daily 


nite plan tha 
rdinated with the underwriter’ 


work in the field 
Training Objective of Metropolitan 


One of the most comprehensive ot 
these trainu programs ts that of the 
Metropolitan Lite, and it is, as might be 


expected in the case of this company, a 


ul ale peration Che primary re 
ponsibility in the conduct of the work 
rests with the company’s 875 manage 
vf district othces and 2.586 assistant man 
wers, € peratinge with whom ts a stati 
of approximately 125 held training in 
tructor ind field training supervis 
working out t the home office undet 
the direction of the company’s ten supet 
ntendent toa ( und othe = field 

" " 1 

lt I \ nt tramnin | t 

! { ‘ ht be ‘ | { ‘ maki 

t ules! but itl the makin f 
ervice met | needs e explana 
t Ascerta L prospect needs 
und draw up a program, or set ot 

comn endat idequate to meet these 
need nm view { the management 
ind before all els a \ That sale 

inshiy nec iry tollows as at 


lact most empha 
promarily, a set 


ter of course, but the 

eds that selling ts, 
Vice unl ao very essential one It 1 
wited out also, that the drawing up 
t a tite msurance program, and the 
placine of a contract is not the consum 
but only the bes 
ervice relationship between the policy 
holder, the underwriter, and the company 
that is expected to continue so long as 
the poley remains in lores 


Prhatbeotd, mining of oa 


Keeping Pace With an Insured’s 
Growing Needs 


o illustrate, the company cites the 
case of a hypothetical Will Brown, the 
ono ob fim Brown 

ahead to the time when the 
own, his father, on 


ooking 
boy would be on his 
the advice ot his avent, boucht the bey 
it 15, an Ordinary Whole Life (Chen 
dowment Age 85) pohey in the 
Ht $1,000, the father to pay the premiuiun 
until the boy hould become self-sup 
portin Phe agent made tour calls to 
desirable and 


abound 


how why the plan was 


practical, Six years later, the boy, now 
out of collece, took his first job as a 
bevinnin ehueinect The avent called, 


ind arranged with him to take over the 


paving of premiums, which up to now 
had been met by the father The pohey 
and its purposes were explained. Divi 
dends had been applied by the father 
to reduce the premiiun But since the 
boy was tow self-supporting the agent 


Metropolitan Agent interviewing a drug 
store salesman. 


useested, and, on the young man’s con 
ent, arranged that tuture dividends be 
used to purchase paid-up participating 
vdditions to the sum insured. Two vears 
later, at Ave 24, the bov married 
Che agent called again and sugy 
that the beneficiary in the policy be 
vanged from the boy’s mother to his 
youn wit \t the same time an addi 


ested 


tional $2,000 of Whole Life Paid-Up at 
\ce &5 insurance was recommended; 
now, instead of $1,000 protection, the 


young man had $3,000 of protection \ 
ettlement plan was arranged providing, 


the event of death, t a lump sum 








Metropolitan agent delivering a policy in a typical American home. 


ettlement of $990 and the balance in 
tomthly mstalments tor thirty-five 
months at $00 a month. At Age 26 the 
young man was earning $35 a week, and 
was the tather of a child. The agent 
visited him again, and an addition to the 
beneficiary arrangement was made in the 
youne man’s contracts, making the child 
a contingent beneficiary. Also, with a 
child to think about, an additional pur 
chase of insurance was recommended and 
made in the amount of $3,578 to provide 
the youne mother, if there should be 
need, with $100 a month for five years, 
with $1,000 as an additional first pay 
ment mstead of the previous $600 a month 
for thirty-five months and $990 first pay 
nent This arrangement not only re 
quired the agent to outline a plan for 
the new insurance, but to make changes 
that would combine the new insurance 
proceeds with the old 


Maximum Permanent Protection for 
Insured and Family 


Three years later, at Age 29, there 
was a second child. The agent again 
called and arranged for a second contin 
vent beneficiary with a survivorship 
clause so that the second child would 
not be deprived of its share in the pro 
tection. Four years later a third child 
was born. The young man was now 33 
and earned $05 a week. Since there were 
now three children and no additional pro 
tection had been purchased in 
years a plan was prepared that would 
provide a maximum amount of perma 
nent protection while the children were 
evrowing up—a Whole Life contract for 
$8,000 that would, when combined with 
his other insurance, give his family, in 
the event of death, a lump sum settle 
ment of $1,508 and an income of $100 

f The young 


seven 


a month for thirteen years 
man now had all told something ove 


$14,000 of protection with provision that 
at Age 65 he could, if he wished, con 
vert into a plan to provide an income 
retirement tund for himself or for him 
self and his wife 

“The contribution of the agent,” said 
one of the company’s executives, “is a 
continuing contribution. The man who 
comes into hte underwriting with the 
idea that his service to his client ends 
with the sale is focusing his attention 
on just one item of an underwriter’s 
responsibilities. We endeavor, so far as 
we can im our traming program, to im 
part the larger view that life underwrit 
ing is a business not just of seeking out 
prospects and making sales, but of ren 
dering service that only begins with the 
sale Where there is this recognition of 
life underwriting service in the full mean 
ing of the word—as a continuing re 
sponsibility—sales will follow as a matter 
of course.” 

The Training Program 

Hlow is this training imparted? The 
program set up by the Metropolitan 
starts when the man enters the busi 
ness. There is first a period of pre 
liminary schooling to acquaint the can 
didate with the fundamentals. This is 
given before the agent has any contact 
with the public. The man entering the 
service of the Metropolitan is, of course, 
given a territory, or debit, which is 
exclusively his own. It is at this point 

when he arrives on the job—that the 
second phase of training is begun. This 
is a combination of texts, lectures, and 
training on the job, with emphasis on 
the latter. Obviously, it would not seem 
practical to provide a special, individual 
tutor from the home office for every 
new man coming into the business, vet, 
paradoxically, the candidate, under the 
Metropolitan’s plan, does nevertheless 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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LIFE INSURANCE—A Plan For Living 


To see that the great benefits of life insurance are properly distributed 
is our duty and obligation as life underwriters, collectively and individually. 
It is the imperative, constant work of all of us in the life insurance business 
to help people design their lives more fully. We can do it; we have done 
it; we have the tools to do it; and it must be done. 


Life insurance in the mind of the public at large is often considered as 
purely death insurance. That impression is entirely wrong. Our duty is to 
correct such superficial type of thinking by presenting the true picture. 


Death is the termination of life, but life 
is more important than death; so the main 
emphasis should be on living, the prepara- 
tion to live our daily lives as fully and as 
usefully as possible. From the cradle to 
the grave there is a continuous scientific 
struggle to prevent death and to prolong 
life. When it is prolonged we should en- 
joy as many of its benefits as possible. A 
man’s first duty, then, is to prepare to live, 
to be of service to the community, and 
never to be willingly a drag upon it. The 
mortality trend shows that more persons 
will live to the middle and older ages; and 
so must prepare for the longer life. Fear 
of death by catastrophe, accident, careless- 
ness, over indulgence, over work, unex- 
pected illness, should not cause one to 
cease living up to his full capacity. 


We can’t ignore death, but we can con- 
centrate on life, and we must do so. It is 
clear that our main work in this world is 
to prepare to live up to the highest ideals 
and standards that our background, educa- 
tion and environment will permit. The 
importance of human life depends on its 
quality, as well as its length. Rightly or 
wrongly, we never stop searching for the 
secret of eternal youth. In attempting to 
lengthen our existence we may hope to 
find means of improving its quality. . Does 
Life Insurance help to lengthen life and 
improve its quality? I most emphatically 


believe that it does. And, with equal 
emphasis, I believe that the people of this 
nation are greatly under-insured. 

The community aspect of insurance was 
correctly sketched by the Hon. Herbert 
Hoover in a speech when he said: “Insur- 
ance has proved not alone a security for 
dependents, but its encouragement of thrift 
has given a greater sense of family respon- 
sibility and built up character. I know of 
no greater lift to self respect than the feel- 
ing that one’s family is protected. Those 
who take out life insurance prefer future 
benefits to present pleasures. Not only 
that, but they deny themselves present 
pleasures for the benefit of others.” 

Our institution is a century old in this 
country. Through all these years we have 
helped to strengthen its character, increase 
its benefits and improve the quality of the 
service it renders the nation. Every under- 
writer by working harder can more effec: 
tively spread the living values of Life In- 
surance to the end that individuals, com- 
munities and the nation may be better 
protected so that life may be lengthened 
and its quality improved; so all people with 
Life Insurance may be assured of living 
more fully. It is the work of the life under- 
writer to help improve living conditions of 
the family and the individual, which in 
turn will strengthen the community and 
the nation. Let us not fail nor falter. 


This Agency offers a complete Course of Study and Training to 
anyone possessing proper qualifications, who desires to enter Life Insurance 
as a profession as a full-time representative of The Mutual Life. 


Julian S. Myrick 


Manager 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


Wadsworth Building 
57 William Street 


Telephone John 4 - 4800 


“The Ives & Myrick Agency” 
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In the course of his business the agent 


may visit many interesting or historic 
places. Among his prospects and policy 
holders are persons who may live their 
daily lives among the scenes where Colo 
nial troops fought for the country’s in 
dependence or where once the trail was 
marked by the mission bells of the Fran 
ciscan fathers. Each section of the coun- 
try and each community has played its 
part in the growth of the nation. In 
each today the life insurance agent car- 
ries on his business to provide for its 
future well-being 

From the John Hancock Mutual Life 
The Gold Book has secured this brief 
story about four agents who operate in 
and around historic Boston 


Boy Guide at Bunker Hill 
John J 


stirring story of the battle of Bunke1 


Doherty, boy guide, tells the 


Hill, one of the first military engage 
ments of the Revolutionary War, to tour 
ists who come from all over the world 
to visit Bunker Hill Monument, Charles 
town, Mass He is shown above as he 
paused in his work while Agent James 
A. Lally of the John Hancock delivered 
to him his first life insurance policy 

Young John has ambitions to attend 
Massachusetts Tech and to learn to be 
an engineer. When Agent Lally called 
on John’s mother, he showed her how 
the boy could help himself toward earn 
ing his way by starting an Endowment 
policy to mature when he is ready for 
college John, who is a_ student at 
Charlestown High School and a member 
of the famous Charlestown Boys’ Club, 
intends to pay part of the premiums wit! 
his earnings 


Sells Boston University Alumni 


Sack for an alumni meeting held at 
the newly built Hayden Memorial Build 
ing of Boston University’s College of 
Business Administration, Wayland Mans 
field, John Hancock agent and graduate 
of Boston University College of Business 
Administration in 1930, talked about op 
tion settlements with policyholder James 
Otis MacMillin, B.U., °35 Mr. Mans 
field sold Mr. MacMillin his first John 


Hancock policy just before his marriage 
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Ses Snsurance 


Picture at top of page: Back for an alumni meeting at 
Boston University, Agent Wayland Mansfield, class of 1930, 
talks about optional settlements with Policyholder James Otis 
MacMillin, class of 1935. 


Picture at left: At the base of Bunker Hill Monument, 
Agent James A. Lally delivers a life insurance policy to young 
John J. Doherty, who is paying part of the premium from his 
earnings as a boy guide at the famous battle ground. 














On the Gloucester waterfront, Agent James Lake makes a service call on 
Policyholder Ben Pine, skipper of the Gertrude Thebaud, one of the fastest fishing 
vessels under sail. 


last January Office manager of New 
England sales for the Hazel Atlas Glass 
Co., Mr. MacMillin is one of many Bos 
ton University alumni who look to Way- 
land Mansfield for life insurance service. 

Mr. Mansfield has many policyholders 
among Boston University students as 
well as graduates. “Most of these young 
men,” he says, “are best served by a 
retirement plan with the emphasis on 
protection during the early years of the 
contract. It is flexible enough to take 
care of the life insurance needs of a 
young man whose future is yet undeter- 
mined and forms a good nucleus for a 
life insurance estate. Whether a man 
remains a bachelor or takes on the re- 
sponsibilities of a family, it is a policy 
which stands him in good stead.” 


Policyholders Among Fishermen 


James Lake, son of a Gloucester fisher 
man and John Hancock agent, makes a 
regular service call on Policyholder Ben 
Pine, skipper of the world-famous Ger 
trude Thebaud, which last October chal- 
lenged the schooner Bluenose of* Nova 
Scotia for the title of fastest fishing 
craft under sail in the world. These 
fishing vessels met on a thirty-six mile 
course off Boston Harbor in the last 
of the international fishermen’s races 
Soth = boats had chalked up two wins 
when the Bluenose came off victorious 
by achieving the third in a three out 
of* five series 

In the course of his service calls, 
Agent Lake is in constant contact with 
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many of the picturesque characters on 
the Gloucester waterfront, so beloved of 
artists. Captain Pine has been a John 
Hancock policyholder since 1906. 


Across From Paul Revere House 


When Vincent Esposito landed in Bos 
ton from Italy forty years ago, after a 
voyage of four months and twenty-nine 
days on a sailing vessel, he continued to 
follow the trade of a fisherman, which 
he had learned from his father in 
Naples. One of the first things he did 
was to buy a John Hancock Endowment 
policy and when it matured seventeen 
years ago, he used the proceeds to buy 
the grocery store which he operates 
across the street from the Paul Revere 
House in Boston's historic North End. 
The house is the three hundred year old 
home of Paul Revere, illustrious Revolu 
tionary patriot son of a French immi 
grant, who is probably best known in 
history for his famous midnight ride. 

The Espositos have six children. Two 
of the sons are college graduates and 
social workers. Their education was paid 


for with matured Endowments, which 
also furnished marriage dowries for the 
two daughters of the family. 





In front of the three hundred year old home of Paul Revere, Agent Joseph 
Pirrone stands with Vincent Esposito, Mrs. Esposito and Vincent Esposito, Jr. 
Mr. Esposito used the proceeds of a matured Endowment policy to buy the grocery 
store which he operates across the street from the Paul Revere House. 
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Life Insurance 


Your First Investment 


Central Hanover has given the above message wide 
circulation. The statement stands as an expression of 


our attitude. 


It has always been and is now the policy of Central 
Hanover to cooperate with underwriters in every way 


consistent with sound estate and trust administration. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“34 Years On Broadway” 


and still going strong 


SIMONS SERVICE 


“The Whole Works Under One Roof” 


HIS AGENCY does not consist only of the space 

it occupies but has the complete facilities of the 
Home Office immediately at hand—a private phone 
or a few floors by elevator make immediate contact 
with every department of the Home Office. 


The brokerage and surplus business is under 
the personal supervision of Russell M. Simons, the 
general agent, with his thirty-four years of life un- 
derwriting experience and home office contact with 
the HOME LIFE in New York City. “You deal with 


the No. 1 man.” 


“Planned Estate Service” 


Life insurance these days must be “developed” 
‘ather than solicited by old fashion methods of 
“selling.” We are doing this most successfully 
through our Planned Estate Department. 

This service is developing larger business and 
bigger commissions for a select group of brokers 
who are now availing themselves of the facilities of 
the Home Life Planned Estate Service which is 
rendered without cost to the broker. 

What we have successfully done for others we 
‘an do for you. Come in and talk it over. 


S 


There are agencies larger than we are just as there are 
smaller ones. We offer you every facility of the largest with 
the personal friendliness, courtesy and convenience of the 
smallest. 


THE 


RUSSELL SIMONS 
AGENCY 


Located Right in the Home Office at 
256 Broadway, New York 
(City Hall Square) 

Phone: BArclay 7-6860 
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Group Plan of National City 


Bank of New York 


One of the most interesting Group in 
surance plans in the financial district of 
Greater New York is that of the Na- 
tional City Bank. Insurance companies 
writing the plan are Equitable Life As- 
surance Society and the Prudential. 

Covered by the Group are all eligible 
officers, employes and pensioners of the 
National City Bank of New York, City 
sank Farmers Trust Co., International 
Banking Corporation, National City Real- 
ty Corporation, National City Safe De- 
posit Co., National City Bank of New 
York (France) S.A., The City Company 
of New York, Inc., in liquidation, and 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co., Ltd. 

The plan has been in effect since 
June 1, 1937. The National City Bank 
gives the following description of the 
amount of insurance under the master 
policies : 

Class I—Officers, employes and pen 
sioners under age 58 on June 1, 1937, and 
all eligible officers and employes who 
enter service thereafter. 

The amount of your insurance while 
in active service depends upon the length 
of your employment and the amount of 
your salary, as follows: 


_ Length of Employment 
First six months of employment.... 


Next 2% years of employment....... noe 
Next 3 years of employment............. 
After 6 years of employment............ 
Minimum amount of insurance.......... 


Maximum amount of insurance 


ee re 
upon attaining age 62...........-...- 


The amount of your insurance upon 
retirement on or after June 1, 1937, will 
equal two years’ pension with a minimum 
of $1,000 and a maximum of $5,000. 

The amount of your insurance if you 
are a pensioner on June 1, 1937, will 
equal two years’ pension with a 


a FER LAL TE eT ET $ 1,000 
Maximum until attaining age 63 of...... $10,000 
Maximum upon attaining age 63 of...... 9,000 
Maximum upon attaining age 64 of...... 8,000 
Maximum upon attaining age 65 of...... 7,000 
Maximum upon attaining age 66 of...... 6,000 
Maximum upon attaining age 67 of...... 5,000 


58 Years Old or Older 

Class I]—Officers, employes and pen- 
sioners 58 years of age or older but 
under age 62 on June 1, 1937. 

The amount of your insurance while in 
active service shall be determined in the 
same manner as in the case of persons 
in Class I, in active service, except that 
the maximum amount to which you will 
be entitled shall not exceed: 

If you entered service 


Before Age 50 

Age 50 or Over 
Until attaining age 62..... $20,000 $10,000 
Upon attaining age-62..... 10,000 10,000 
Upon attaining age 63..... 9,000 9,000 
Upon attaining age 64..... 8,000 8,000 
Upon attaining age 65..... 7,000 7,000 
Upon attaining age 66..... 6,000 6,000 
Upon attaining age 67..... 5,000 5,000 


The amount of your insurance upon 
retirement on or after June 1, 1937, or 
if you were a pensioner on June 1, 1937, 
shall be determined in the same manner 
as in the case of persons in Class I who 
were pensioners on June 1, 1937. 

62 Years Old or Older 

Class I1I—Officers, employes and pen- 
sioners 62 years of age or older on June 
1, 1937. 

The amount of your insurance while 


cannes 1 year’s salary 
ealeas 114 years’ salary 








GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
President, National City Bank 


Amount of Insurance Benefit 
if you entered service 
Before Age 50 Age 50 or Over 
. No insurance No insurance 
Equivalent of : Equivalent of : 
1 year’s salary 
1 year’s salary 


ere 2 years’ salary 1 year’s salary 

saihaaee $1,000 $1,000 
$20,000 $10,000 

aan 5,000 5,000 


in active service shall be determined in 
the same manner as in the case of per- 
sons in Class I, in active service, except 
that the maximum amount to which you 
will be entitled shall not exceed: 
Maximum 


During the Following Periods Amount 
June 1, 1937—May 31, 1938...........$10,000 
June 1, 1938—May 31, 1939........... 9,000 
June 1, 1939—May 31, 1940........... 8,000 
June 1, 1940—May 31, 1941........... 7,000 
June 1, 1941—May 31, 1942........... 6,000 
June 1, 1942 and thereafter........... 5,000 


The amount of your insurance upon 
retirement on or after June 1, 1937, or 
if you are a pensioner on June 1, 1937, 
will equal two years’ pension, with a 
minimum of $1,000 and the same maxi- 
mum limitations set forth above with 
respect to persons in Class III in active 
service. 

Determination of Insurance 

The amount of your insurance while 
in active service shall be determined to 
the nearest multiple of $500 and for 
pensioners to the nearest multiple of 
$100. Where an amount is equi-distant 
from the nearest multiples, the higher 
multiple shall be used. 

Changes in the amount of your insur- 
ance due to length of service or change 
in your salary will become effective im- 
mediately upon such change. 

To determine your eligibility and 
length of service under the plan, the 
periods of your service with the partici- 
pating companies, or the Bank of Amer- 
ica National Association, or any of them, 
shall be added together to the extent 
that your service has been continuous, 
and your age at the beginning of such 
service shall be deemed to be your age 
at the time of employment, for the pur- 
pose of the plan. 

Cost of Insurance—If you are a pen- 

(Continued on Page 45) 









































R. T. Johnstone 


wrote 


FORD GROUP 


One of the most important Group life 
cases written during the past twelve 
months was that of the Ford Motor Co. 
At the present time more than 84,000 
employes are covered under the plan 
and there has been secured a master 
application to extend the same type of 
plan to all employes of the Ford dealers 
which it is estimated will extend these 
benefits to another 60,000. The coverage 
is in the Travelers. 

Agent of this case is R. T. Johnstone, 
manager of Marsh & McLennan’s life 
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R. T. JOHNSTONE 


department in Detroit. Mr. Johnstone 
started in the life insurance business 
after leaving the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1926 with the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life and represented that company 
until 1930 both in Madison, Wis., and 
in Pontiac, Mich. In 1930 he went with 
the life department of Marsh & McLen- 
nan in Chicago and in 1935 was trans- 
ferred to Detroit as manager of the life 
department of Marsh & McLennan there. 
Some of His Cases 

His production has included Ordinary 
insurance and all forms of Group insur- 
ance. Some of the Group cases which 
he has written and served are these: 

Palmer House, Wahl - Eversharp, 
Woodstock Typewriter and Bower & 
Black, Chicago; Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich.; Budd Wheel Co. and Edw. 
G. Budd Manufacturing Co., Detroit; 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc.; Kellogg 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; Fremont Can- 
ning Co. (Gerbert Baby Food Products), 
and Ford Motor Co. 

The decision of the Ford Motor Co. 
to take out Group insurance caused con- 
siderable comment and surprise in De- 
troit insurance circles and Mr. Johnstone 
receive many congratulations. It also 
gave Group life there a considerable 
boost because of the Ford prestige. 

Beginning on June 1, every employe 
of the Ford Motor Co. who has been 
on the payroll for two years or more 
became eligible for an insurance policy 
providing for sick and accident benefits 
and payment at death of $1,500 to the 
family and dependants, 

More than 95% of the men now on 
the payroll are eligible. The policy is 
in force as long as the employe works 
for the Ford Motor Co. regardless of 
transfer to other jobs than that which 
he is now holding or to Ford plants in 
other cities. Part of the cost is borne 
by the Ford Motor Co., the balance be- 
ing participatory. No physical exami- 


nation is required and whether an em- 
Ploye is 20 years old or 80, the cost is 
the same. ; 


Group Plan National 
City Bank 


(Continued from Page 44) 


sioner, or after your retirement, you will 
be required to make no further payment 
toward the cost of your insurance under 
the plan. While you are in active ser- 
vice, your share of the cost of your in- 
surance will be 60 cents a month or 14 
cents a week for each thousand dollars 
of your insurance, and such amount will 
be deducted from your salary. 

Death Benefit—In the event of your 
death from any cause while your insur- 
ance is in force, the amount will be 
payable to the person named by you as 
beneficiary. 

3eneficiary—It is your privilege to des- 
ignate whomsoever you wish as the ben- 
eficiary of your insurance and you may 
at any time change such designation by 
written notice to the cashier of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York which 
will become effective when received by 
the senior officer in charge of any for- 
eign branch or office of a participating 
company, or by the cashier of the Na- 
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tional City Bank of New York at head 
office. 


Individual Certificates—You will re- 
ceive an individual certificate of insur- 
ance under the master policies. 


Termination of Insurance and Conver- 
sion Privilege—Your insurance automati- 
cally terminates thirty-one days after 
you leave our employ (unless you are 
retired), but, upon application to the 
insurance companies within such thirty- 
one days, you will be entitled to have 
issued to you, without medical examina- 
tion, a policy of life insurance in any 
one of the forms (except Term insur- 
ance and except any policy containing 
provisions for benefits in event of the 
total and permanent disability of the 
insured), customarily issued by the re- 
spective companies writing the master 
policies, in an amount equal to or less 
than the amount of your insurance un- 
der the master policies at the time of 
termination, upon the payment of the 
premium applicable to the class of risk 
to which you belong and to your age at 
the time of conversion such policy to 
become effective thirty-one days after 
termination of employment. 

The Plan’s Future—While the plan is 
intended to be permanent, the right is 


reserved to the participating companies 
to discontinue, amend or modify the 
plan. 

Duration of Master Policies—While 
the policies are one year Term policies, 
the National City Bank of New York 
and the other participating companies, so 
long as they continue to be affiliated 
with the National City Bank of New 
York, have the absolute right to renew 
them each year subject only to the 
right of the insurance companies to ter- 
minate them if certain conditions are 
not met. The chief of such conditions 
are the payment of premiums and the 
continued insurance of not less than 75% 
of the eligible employes. Should any of 
the Participating Companies cease to be 
affiliated with the National City Bank of 
New York, the officers, employes and 
pensioners of such company would no 
longer be insured under these master 
policies. 

Administration and Supervision — The 
administration and supervision of the 
operation of the plan will be centered 
in a committee who will have power to 
settle disputes and determine your eligi- 
bility and your rights and obligations 
thereunder, and the determination of said 
committee, with reference thereto, shall 
be final. 
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EISENDRATH BUSINESS BUILDING SERVICE 


ONE CASE PLACED 
WITH US 


will tell you more about 


EISENDRATH BUSINESS BUILDING 
SERVICE 


than we could print in this book. 


“Make this Guardian Agency Your 
Guardian Agency.” 





GEORGE L. BOBBE 
Production Manager 


( Jeti 


CHickering 4-4400 
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AGENCY 


912-14 Empire State Bldg., New York City 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 





IVAN S. SPRING, CLU 
Cashier 
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WORLD'S LEADING LIFE 
INSURANCE AGENT 


by ( reoffrey Blackall 


London, England 


it is carried right through to the prepa 
ration of instructions to the counsel 
or advice “We often really start work 
on a problem where attorneys and ae 
countants finish,” he said to the writer, 

Not more than five or six cases a 
month are handled by the Lowndes office, 
but they are on the large side, carefully 
hand-picked. He claims to be able to 
place insurance for as much as £1,500,- 
OOO on one life. 

Talking to the writer, Lowndes said: 
“Ll think in America too much scope to 
the imagination is given and not enough 
to actuarial control. In Britain the re 
verse is true with the result that one fre 


Phe largest msuranes producet im the 
world at the present tine Noble brank 
Lownde of London, Eng land bor the 
econd year in succession he has topped 
the Million Dolkar Round Pable he 
personally paid for between — $4,000,000 
and $5,000,000, In an incredibly short 
time he has created the largest firm ol 
life insurance brokers in Great Britain, 
his firm having an annual production 
averaving more than £2,000,000. He first 
became a member of — the \merican 
Kound Table in 1930.) Tle is not a mem 
ber of Lloyd and his Lloyd's busines 
is transacted throuch Muir, Beddall & 


Co., Lloyd's broke He is a member quently finds a life office with an almost 
ff no clubs, fraternal societies or othe complete lack of imagination and too 
weanizations \ll his spare time ts much actuarial control As a New Zea 
pent at his country house at Warln; lander | have been able to see the sit 
ham His hobby is eardening and all uation from all sides. | try to adopt 
the vear round his garden provides a Colonial practice to the different and 
riot of color On his) desk tands a more difheult psychology of the Enelish 
vase of blooms picked from the garden nan, and Colonial practice generally 


tends toward the American.” 


New Zealand Branch of Family 
Phe New Zealand branch of the 


ind his buttonhole also usually carries 
i choice specimen. When not garden 
ine he likes to golf in his leisure hours 


Hi he vlquartet are in Lowndes pte | , 
owndes family was . . 

Street and he comes from a tamily long “sage ‘in Mees a century 
, deo \ is eran ‘ 4 ~ > 

eminent in) British pubhe lite. One of dtather, who served as, 

a midshipman in the Maort Wars. Roy 


Lowndes, his younger brother in_ the 


his ancestors was Chancellor of the Ex 
partnership, has planned a political ca 


chequer during the reren of Queen \nn 








wid it is after him that Lowndes Street Noble Fr _— - : : 
aot ties eens Saee eeed, Sie oble Frank Lowndes at His Desk reer. He is the Conservative candidate 
property remains in’ the fanny today younger brothers, C. RK. and R. LL. into) we are in a position virtually to hand sty eos : ert seat for the Party, 
It 1 in estate now W rth well ovet tl parties hip bunt IX Tonth hie lived prt k ou prospect thi was ditheult at Ha ar ( cela > wn _ sa lh 
OOO.000 and Mer. Lowndes the trustee me ti optimisin, Phen the tee broke the beginnin ince to cain that cont ouse of Commons betore long 
Incidentally, it was Chancellor Lownce _ pecialized in estate conservation  denee we often had to work on some ol 
who initiated the Ways and Means com and creation of tanuly settlements and these firms for about two years before Fj . A 
mittee of the House of Commons. “Ways trusts, he told the writer Our con writing the first ease for them. Ones Irst gents 
wid Mean W appears as a motto on - pharside * repens ee h lecal and we had satished an attorney im connec (Continued from Page 38) 
the Lowndes family crest ace iti =) iin r through organiza tion with a chent we found hink willing t of ti N I land | 
P thon uch a the Country Gentlemen’ t place shea ste?’ Thos o lel im New SNe lA c as 
entl o pk o ‘ : usiness with us 
A New Zealander \ssociation. We tind that if one work Others took the same = posttion e5 the interesting to note the comment of Presi 
Mr. Lowndes is 42. A New Zealande: t little differently from the ordinary run business began to snowball.” dent Phillips of the New England Mu 
by birth lhe was l when he enlisted ol HISUPANCE consultant by retriaians = tual in his first annual report He said 
with the Anzacs and saw active service from cultivating people ocially TT ex Hand-Picked Cases im pari 
in France and Samoa Phe Armistice ploiting the ‘old school tie,’ we are judged \fter six years Lowndes finds his rami fhe result of experience in this mat 
was declared when he was 21. Returnin on the merits of our proposition. That fieations world-wide. His office deals with ter OF appoimting agents ts that it is best 
home he entered insurance with the New is what we want, and it is usually asso British, American and Colonial people to be somewhat deliberate. Though the 
Zealand brancl f an Austrahan othe crated, if not always by the prospective who have interests in Britain or a lia agents do not decide upon accepting any 
Chere he quick! howed h ibility and = chent, at least by his protesstonal adviset bility to taxation there, or who want to lite, but transmit the applications to the 
within a short e went to Austraha “Having cained the contidence of lead create 4 sterling asset. There is a fairl company’s office, to be there acted upon; 
where wider opportunitic thlered. Attet ne firms of attorney ind accountant elaborate presentation for each case and yet, they do, in some degree, and to a 
1 few vears he was sent to the United purposes, represent the company, and its 
Kinedom to built up the British busi reputation as well as the general intet 
ness of one t the largest Colonial ! | \ ly 1 ests of its members require that it should 
fice PROG RAM MING VN PA( KAGK VE] | ING be well represented It has accordingly 
In London he found considerable scope We } Ab OL S x been deemed the best course to delay 
for writing insurance on somewhat ori : ‘ ; 7 appointing an agent at any place until 
‘nal lines. In Australia and New Zea THE BERKSHIRE’S GUARANTOR policy is the all-time answer to one of entirely satisfactory qualifications 
land he had studied Colonial methods this question which is puzzling to so many agents. We suggest: ag ogy — : 
In Eneland he was to familiarize him . : ne of these agents was Nathaniel 
Ter ala enact pamaamealiae aniaiied Sell the GUARANTOR to your clients for the following good March of Portsmouth, N. H. He was 
f the British profession \ visit to reasons: appointed in Novemb« r, 1844, and was to 
America in 1930 provided him with first receive a commission of 5% “for his 
hand knowledge of U. S. and Canadian 1. Provides a clean-up fund. 3. Retirement at age 65 without re- trouble Later, Mr. March must have 
nethod He profited h by th ducing amount of the policy. experienced a pleasant thrill when he 
eenoy which convin ce, tae fon 2. Monthly income for family. 4. Favorable low net cost. was notified in 1852 to charge 10% com- 
the live wire with bri leas Britain 5. All premium payments cease at age 65. estos Sete lei with | 5% 
fered a tremendous field renewals and a fee of $1 
He interested a number of London's Write for our booklet “How to Make Certain Financial Security \s far back as 1867, in a famous book 
wee brokerage firms in modern undet and Peac { Mind.” by Dr. Henry O. Fish, published in Nev 
writh Brokers at first were skeptical “¢ — York, entitled, “The Agent’s Manual of 
thoucht hi lea t uhical For tw y 4 Life Assurance,” appears this quotatio1 
. 1 ( Elizur Wrigl i M : 2 
howehi hs Has toe cudkal Fore | 6 AL OW. MARSHALL & CO ron ee Welt of Mrsstesat 
hat did not succeed. So he determined to ~ A 4 N 4 4a. @ 7 father of state insurance supervision: 
Saeeais teh cent an Wie Genial GENERAL AGENTS “Among the honorable workers in the 
og iM agg hh cee gy ne BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY civilized world to whom the public, as 
brought into it an actuary and various : wel as the assured will die indebted, we 
ther technical experts oe aeeie tke 31 Clinton Street Newark. N. J. give faithful and successful life assur- 
ance agents a high place.” 
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A Growing Agency In Uptown New York City 


MANUEL CAMBS, Jr. 


General Agent 
FRANCIS B. J. McCAFFREY 


Brokerage Supervisor 


c- 110 East 42nd St. + Suite 601 + Across from Grand Central Station + Murray Hill 3-8260 
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d OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











INSURANCE TO MEET ALLMODERN NEEDS INCLUDING GROUP, WHOLESALE AND SALARY DEDUCTION 
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TRUE FUNCTION 
OF THE AGENT 


By Jerome Philp 


agent is one of the 


The life 


most 


insurance 
favorably placed individuals in the 


\merican business scene The function 
a livelihood ranks 


he 


peo 


he performs in getting 
noblest of the 
confidant of the 


with the protessions ; 


is necessarily the 
serves; he takes a most practical 


ple he 
part in planning their lives, and even sits 


in on the realization of their dreams 


Everyone having a business transaction 


with him is benefited. No one could pos 
‘ibly be taken 
humblest 

It follows that the life in 
should be looked up to as one of the 


most to be citizens in the 


advantage of, even the 


urance acent 


emulated 


community For the same reasons he 
should be among the happiest of men, 
realizing the lofty desire of noble souls 
to serve their fellow men as a career, 
and not to have to out-smart neighbors 


to gain the means to live. There are 


so many illustrations of this type ot 
agent that it is not difficult to under 
stand why far-sighted executives are 
making their Organization plans for 


bringing about an this par 
kind of 

On the 
not 


duty is in part responsible for a 


nerease mm 


ticular salesman 


other hand, the agent who has 


performed the service which ts his 


certam 


amount of public” prejudice against 


agents. That prejudice, when it exists, 


is usually the result of the public having 


often heard—but without the support of 
evidence—such criticisms as these 

There are too many life’ insurance 
agents 

Too much of the premium goes to the 


agent for comnussion 

\gents are unnecessary 
public should be able 
ance over the counter 
dle man charge 


How Many Agents Are There? 
\t the peak of life 


anyway; the 
to buy lite insur 
and save the mid 


insurance produc 


tion activity about a dozen years ago 
it was pretty generally accepted that 
there were in the U. S. and Canada 
about 250,000 agents Ordinary, Indus 
trial and brokers \ recent survey indi 
cates that there were 220,000 agents at 
the end of 1938. For the U. S. alone the 
ficure is 178,000. For Canada it is 13,000 


small when we con 
sider how the country is underinsured 
and think of the many families which 
have been broken up as a result of lack 
of msurance 


The number seems 


Because they are raising their stand 


ids for recruits the life insurance com 
panies themselves are responsible for 
the decreasing number of agents. That 
trend is in the public interest because 
ereater knowledge and a higher intelli 


required to advise people on 
‘tection today than for 


ence are 
hte insurance pré 


merly Situations are more complex, 
needed protection is more involved, and 
it has to be technically correct to be 7 
fective for its purpose. Not only are 


the agents being appointed today of a 
more superior grade of intelligence, abil 
ity and education, hut the proce is at 


work from the other end, also, with the 
result that the poorly equipped agent is 
being constantly eliminated. 

Result—higher type life’ insurance 
agents than at any time in the past; 
the public is getting nearer professional 
service than ever before 


Fewer Agents, More Protection 


Of all the agents and brokers licensed 


only a little more than half the total 
number are full-time producers. In the 
larger companies the proportion on the 


average is 56% full time. For all com 
panies it would be a little less. In Can 
ada the percentage is higher with 63.8% 
of the field force full time. While the 
full time proportion has remained fairly 
constant during the declining total num 
ber, all the forces within the business 
are operating to increase the ratio of 


full time agents. This, obviously, is also 
in the public interest. 

\ composite shows the average agent 
has been under contract seven years 


His annual production is $91,500 in the 
United States and $71,000 in Canada 
However, one-third of all agents in the 


United States produce less than $50,000 
annually. Also, the elimination of this 
Mo% of all agents in this country would 


loss of only 10% of the 
new business. The obverse of this shows 
that 8% of the agents produce one-quar 
ter of all the life insurance written 


How Much Does Average Agent Earn? 


result in oa 


With this production picture in mind 
let’s look at the earnings of these agents 
Our average agent who has been in the 


life insurance profession for seven years, 
and writes $91,500 of business as_ his 
vear’s work, earned for his effort $1,903 
This could stand as the final answer to 
any criticism that the agent too 
much commission 

Another way of putting 
the situation a little more 
two-thirds of the average 
in the United States earns 
$2,000 a vear. 

But how about that 8% that produced 
one-quarter of the business? That small 
percentage, of course, constituted the 
leaders of theit profession Their an 
nual earnings ranged from $3,000 up 
ward. The proportion of agents fades 
fast as the earnings brackets rise. Only 
3% of agents were in the group earning 
between $4,000 and $7,500. Between $7,500 
and $10,000 or over, all tocether, consti 
tuted 1% This is fewer than 2,000 
agents Renewals have a way of in 
creasing steadily with vears of 
That is one of the substantial 
of the agent who makes life 
a career 


gets 


makes 
that 
force 


than 


it that 
vivid is 
agency 
less 


service 
rewards 
insurance 


Agent’s Great Service to Society 


The over-the-counter idea in connec 
tion with life imsurance is no new thing 
and has been tried in various ways. The 
results speak for themselves in compari 

m with the agency system. Contrasts 
war esha them have often been made and 
need not be repeated here 

Fundamental in any consideration of 
method is the thesis that it is socially 
lesirable to have as many of the people 
as possible insured for as large an 
amount as is commensurate with their 
obligations and financial ability. If it 
is not socially desirable it should be re 
stricted or prohibited. If it is desirable 
then that method which does the job 


most thoroughly and efficiently should be 
encouraged in every possible way. 

Right here is where political ide -ologies 
social experimentation, not to mention 
the racketeers, get in their destructive 
work. The institution of life insurance 
has become a great social force because 
of splendid management in the public 
interest. There is a record of nearly a 
hundred years of broadening policy con 
tracts, liberalizing benefits and lowering 
costs. Because it is a great institution 
it becomes a target in a period of socia’ 
experimentation. Thus, currently, there 
are some who advocate that the institu 
tion of life insurance be carried on over 
the-counter. 

In the first place there is 
and never has been a pure over-the 
counter life insurance operation, In vari 
ous ways there is always a substantial 
amount of paid, or unpaid, salesmanship 
involved. There are advertising, radio 
expenses, printed matter and the employ 
ment of personnel who are interested in 
promoting sales. But even with these 
useful sources of promotion, life insur 
ance distribution over - the - counter has 
always been pitifully small compared 
with the volume placed by agents. It is 
no mystery why this is so. 

Dealing With Human Nature 

The reasons are rooted deep in human 
nature. In spite of all accumulated ex 
perience to the contrary people cling to 
the fallacy that they know how to ac 
cumulate, invest and safeguard money. 
\cquiring money by industry, business 
acumen, or by some of the skills, is a 
common enough experience and is an 
avenue open to almost anyone. 

But keeping those earnings and suc- 
cessfully managing a fund of money for 
any length of time is so rare a talent 
that even the experts in such things can 


not now 


be right only part of the time. Profes 
sional advisors are often found scram 
bling to get off a limb—leaving their 


clients out there to take the economic 
storms as best they can. Even the 
financially great cet stuck with a share 
of the cats and dogs. Furthermore, it 
is less possible today than in the past 
for one to make a successful career and 
also euard the material fruits of that 
success. It’s the human factor. Self- 
delusion that one can cope with such 


odds is a by-product of the driving ego 
that pe Be men strive to achieve and 
eo on to bigger and ereater things 

So, they have to be persuaded, reluc 
tantly, to do what men did hundreds 
vears ago—join with many others in con 
tributine to a fund so that under certain 
contingencies a specified sum of money 
would be available. This act of sacri 
fice and surrender of even so small a 
prerogative is done only under persua- 
sion. Human jindement has to admit it 
is fallible Only the averages are in 
fallible. One can parenthetically pay a 
ereat tribute to the State Departments 
of Insurance which have constantly kept 
before executives of insurance compa- 
nies the responsibility for making sound 
investments and observing the funda 
mentals of gcood management 

The life insurance avents’ contribution 
to the economic welfare of the people 
has been enormous. In addition billions 
of insurance has been translated into 
security, peace and happiness for its 
beneficiaries Every dav when these 
agents go out to see the public thev 
make thousands of persons more con 
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scious of their economic situation and 
of the need for doing something about it. 
True Function of Life Insurance 
In early times when life followed a 
simple pattern, a man’s accumulated say- 
ings had few avenues of investment so 


were kept close at hand where they 
could be watched. As the industrial 
world became complex these savings 


were drawn out into venturesome busi- 
ness undertakings. The lure of sudden 
wealth was accompanied by the hazard 
of quick loss. The economic barometer 
went up and down violently with pov- 
erty following affluence for large num 
bers of the people. 
Into our own highly 
life was introduced the 
system of life insurance. 


volatile economic 
American agency 
Chis proved 


the means by which vast sums of ac 
cumulated savings of the people were 
made secure against loss and held for 


the protection of families and businesses. 
These great reservoirs of reserves, cre- 
ated in the first instance by the life 
insurance agents who induced millions 
of people to adopt a life program, flow 
out over the country in investments and 
constitute one of the greatest forces in 
development of the country itself. 

No one should forget that during each 
vear of this country’s most prolonged 
depression, American policyholders and 
their beneficiaries were paid $3,000,000,000 
by legal reserve life insurance companies 
of the United States. Before any of this 
money could be available life insurance 
agents had to induce a great many people 
to make important decisions, to act on 
them, which few of them would have 
done without the agent’s inducement. 

In times of economic dislocation peo 
ple are easily persuaded that things 
should be done differently; that change, 
any change, would mean betterment 
Weird theories about restoring prosper- 
ity and security to the people get fol- 
lowers then who would laugh them into 
oblivion at other times. Politicians bring 
out their pet panaceas, government takes 
over more and more control of business 
activities, until the people lose initiative, 
their sense of personal responsibility 
weakened by paternalism. 

At such times we need to be reminded 
that people can have economic security 
only to the extent that they create wealth 
on which to base it. It cannot come out 
of the air. If taxes syphon off the 
public wealth too fast they have a way 
of drying up their source. All the money 
spent by government must come out of 
the people’s accumulated wealth or cur 
rent earnings 

Society could well ask itself how many 
of its billions of dollars of insurance 
now on the books would have been placed 
there and been conserved if it were not 
for the agency system. And the answer 
to that question gives the answer to the 
justification of the agent. 

Thus, it all goes back to the individual! 
and his fundamental characteristics of 
industry, frugality and foresight. Multi 
ply him many times and you have a 
nation with stored up wealth and as- 
sured security. Here the life insurance 
agent has the function of conserving 
some of the created wealth for the pro 
tection of the family, the home and the 
community. Today he is better qualified 
than ever before to give professional 
service to the American people, a service 
motivated bv highest ideals and guided 
by lofty ethics. 
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“The Slogan ts Hogan’ 


BUSINESS 
IS GOOD! 


BROKERS APPRECIATE 


“Open Door” at any and all times to our 
Underwriters for consultation on your gen- 
eral insurance lines. 


The benefit of our years of experience in the 
handling of all types of risks. 


Twenty-four hour service with listing of 
telephones. 


R epresenting 


Casualty Auto, Fire and Theft 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY FIREMEN’S of NEWARK 
Inland Marine 
FIREMEN’S of NEWARK THE HOMELAND of AMERICA 
ire 
GENERAL of TRIESTE GENERAL of TRIESTE 
90 JOHN STREET - - - - NEW pe CITY 


Fastest Growing Agency Along William Street 
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Public Relations Counsel, New York City 


Progress in our democracy depends on 


the peaceful adjustment and accommoda- 


tion of conflicting groups’ viewpoints. 
There is evolution when this progress 
and adjustment are peaceful. There is 
revolution when they are not. 

Progress in our democracy has not 
been at a uniform rate of speed. Some 
eroups move along faster than other 


groups. Technological changes have come 
faster than our abilities as a social group 


to cope with them. 


In the entire economic field—industry, 
finance and business—there has been a 
difference in point of view both within 
the field itself and outside of the field, 


as to what is the private interest of busi 


ness and to what is its public responsi 


bility. Conflict has raged as to defini- 
tion of what these should be. Groups 
have aligned themselves with one point 


another 
States 


of view or 
the United 
tion destruction of 


The depression in 
defla 
and of 


which brought 


and values 


gndividual property with it emphasized 
disparities within our structure. It cre- 
ated many currents and counter-currents 
on what the private interest and the pub- 
lic responsibility of industry, finance and 
business should be. 

Definitions ranged all the way from the 
right to the They 
from would ac 


extreme left 
that 


extreme 


ranged definitions 


EDWARD L. 


BERNAYS 


cord to the private interest an independ 
ence separate from any other authority 
to one that would abolish all private in 
terest, 

The 


sponsibility of commerce, finance and in- 


private interest and public re 


dustry have been changing concepts since 


the beginning of our nation. In = our 


On Clipper— Thought of Policies 


By Helen Rogers Reid 
Vice-President, New York Herald Tribune 


HELEN 


ROGERS REID 





[ am glad to have this opportunity 
of congratulating the great insurance 
industry on the peace of mind which 
they have made possible for human 
beings. 

In going to kurope recently by the 
Clipper, the policies which I had were 
an especial comfort, although I be- 
lieve that the risks we take everv 
day near our homes are infinitely 
greater than those of crossing the 
ocean in one of these merchant ma- 
rine ships of the air. My only regret 
about the insurance world is that it 
has not yet discovered the importance 
of daily educational work through 
publications. The salesmen accomplish 
remarkable records, but their efforts 
would benefit from a more wide- 
spread presentation of facts through 
an impersonal channel, and, eventu- 
ally, I trust they will be given this 
aid to greater efficiency. 





democracy they have reflected the chang- 
Adjustment and 
accommodation have with few exceptions 


ing needs of the time. 


come through peaceful means of evolu- 
tionary progress. 

When the United States was 
as thirteen former colonies, 
joined together, public responsibility of 


started 
loosely 


private enterprises was a lone concept. 


People were not united in economics, 
social life, in distance, in background, 
in needs or in outlook. Nor did the 


primitive agricultural handicraft or sim- 
ple industrial civilization of the period 
make for much recognition of the dif- 
ference between public responsibility and 
private interest. 

The Virginia planter on his plantation, 


the Vermont farmer on his farm, the 
small industrial running a cooperage 
plant, were each a self-contained unit. 


Their activities impinged only slightly on 
their fellows. The opportunities for con- 
flict, of non-adjustment between groups 
and individuals were few. In a society 
not closely knit there was little need 
for concern about the relationship be- 
tween private interest and public respon- 
sibility. 


Evolution in Rapid Expansion 


As the country expanded rapidly in 
many different ways progress took place 
at varying rates of speed. Science, in- 
vention and discovery speeded up trans- 
portation and communication; speeded up 
commerce and industry. Certain elements 
made for greater unity of thought and 


action among the people. The middle 
class grew in number and power. Cen- 
tralization of power in industrial units 


also took place, the growth of the cor- 
porates and the holding companies. And 
with this came not only the social use 
of these powers, but in some cases its 
abuse as well. 

Development did not go forward at a 
uniform rate. Legislation lagged behind 
the need for new laws. There was a lag 
in the application of private morals to 
matters that concerned the larger public. 
There were naturally discrepancies be- 
tween the ideals of the professions and 
business leaders and the day to dav ac- 
tivities of those who were in these fields 


aovmnomand ——___. 
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TTACK RACKET 


power lagged behind the 
different kind of action. 


need for a 


Adjustment Accompanies Progress 


The existence of these time lags in 
democracy is no new _ phenomenon, 
Democracy recognizes that progress does 
not take place at a uniform rate of speed 
on every front. There must be adyjust- 
ment, accommodation of the different 
groups that make it up. Differences are 
worked out through such adjustment, to 
meet a common objective—the mainte- 
nance of our democratic system of free 
competitive enterprise under our repub- 
lican form of government. 

Now all this has a very direct bearing 
upon the recent attacks made upon the 
insurance business and many other busi- 
nesses. To mention only a few: the 
banking business, the food and drug busi- 
ness, the advertising field, the medical 
profession. There is hardly a_ business 
that has not been attacked by one or 
more groups. 

It has this bearing, that the attacks 
of groups on business, often unfair, often 
motivated by personal interest, help busi- 
ness to an objective understanding of the 
situation they are in, help business to 
grapple with the realities of what their 
public responsibility and their private 
interest should be. And if business once 
defines and then acts on its public re- 
sponsibilities and private interests, in the 
light of present day needs and realities, 
its sound integration into the broad pat- 
tern of American life will follow. 


Snipers at Business Have Little 
Significance 

Snipers at business, whether at insur- 
ance or at other fields, will prove of 
little significance in any way, if business 
has soundly plotted its course in the light 
of the new and changed conditions of 
today. If an insurance value with the 
public is built up, both through sound 
policy and sound action in all public 
relations, the attacks upon business will 
fail and fail through their own lack of 
weight with the public. 

The matter of unfair and unjust at- 
tacks upon the insurance business should 
be met not by counter-attack and de- 


nial. They should be met by a counter- 
offensive. 
This counter-offensive should define 


for insurance and for the people what 
the private interest and public responsi- 
bility of insurance companies are and 
should be. These definitions should be- 
come the guide posts of policy and action 
for the insurance companies. And with 
these as a basis insurance should be able 
to build up for itself an impregnable 
position in the American cconomic pat- 
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RENEWAL PURCHASE CO. 
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The New York City office building of The 
Etna as it will appear when completed in 
1940. It will be New York headquarters of 
The AEtna Casualty and Surety Company, 


with J. E. Lewis as Vice-President. 





Here too, R. H. Keffer, General Agent, Cs ae 


Vice-President 


R. H. KEFFER 
General Agent 


| & Altna Life Insurance Company, Life, Accident and 








Group Departments, will have his offices. 
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ore Women Buying— 


More Women 


By Mary Foster Barber 


President's 


Since the 
banners flaunted the query, “Are Women 
People ?” the number of women entering 
the life insurance business in this coun- 
try has run well into the thousands. 
The Census Bureau doesn’t attempt the 
problem of separating women engaged 
in selling life insurance from those sell 
ing other types of insurance, but, since 
the official reports show 5,083 * ‘insurance 
agents—female” in 1920, and 12,953 in 
1930, it’s reasonable to assume that the 
increase in the number of women enter 
ing the life insurance business has at 
least kept pace with the general trend. 

No accurate figures are available show- 
ing the increase in the total amount of 
life insurance bought by women during 
this period of time. But individual com 
pany records leave no doubt that, as 
women have taken on added financial 
responsibilities, they have recognized life 


insurance as a means of meeting their 
needs. The records of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society show, for exam 


ple, that in 1919 11% of the policies is 
sued by that company were on the lives 
of women, while, after 1930, the number 


began rising above the 22% line 


More Than 10,000,000 Women 
Gainfully Employed 


Whether the increasing = insurance 
needs of women have brought about 
the increased number of women under 
writers, or whether increasing numbers 
of women underwriters have " ieohaonel 
the purchases of insurance made by 
women, is a question which nobody can 
answer, for the amount of insurance busi 
ness which women underwriters do 
among members of their sex varies as 
widely as the size of their shoes. To 
day, however, when more than 10,000,000 
women are “gainfully employed,” as the 
Census Bureau points out, and when re 
ports of family income in Chicago, for 
example, show women as the principal 
wage earners in 14% of the native whit 
families, it’s not surprising to see the 
results of surveys showing that among 
the purchasers of Ordinary life policies 
during 1938, 60,900 were business women ; 
that, of the total amount of life insur 
ance sold by one large company—the 
Connecticut Mutual—more than 10% has 
been sold to women during each of the 
last four years; that among 20,000 life 
insurance sales by 125 companies during 


December, 1936, one-fourth of the num- 
ber of buyers were women, and their 
purchases amounted to one-seventh of 


the total volume. 
The Present-Day Picture 


When such outstanding representatives 
as Alberta Allen of the Massachusetts 
Mutual in St. Louis reminisce about 
their experiences in entering the life 
insurance business more than twenty 
years ago they tell of N.A.L.U. conven 
tions where it was expected that women 
should be seen but not heard, for no 
woman’s name appeared on the program 
No headlines announced an all-day ses- 
sion such as that arranged for women 
agents at the St. Louis convention in 
1939. The fact, too, that today, as one 
of them stated, women underwriters 
“stand shoulder to shoulder, bank bal 


days when suffrage parade 


Assistant, Penn Mutual Life 


Hadley 
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MARY FOSTER BARBER 
ance to bank balance” with their mascu- 
line associates, is shown in so many 
ways that the “straws in the wind” in- 
dicating the general trend come so thick 
and fast that no person could fail to 
realize in which direction the wind was 
blowing. For the past two years, the 
number of women qualifying for the 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table has 
exceeded forty—more qualifying in 1939 
than ever before. If we look at past 
records of the Million Dollar Round 
Table we find names like Sara Frances 
Jones and Agnes Bruder, both repre- 
senting the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in Chicavo. If we check the 
lists of officers of the various life un- 
snc rcagel associations throughout the 
country, we find any number of women 
who have " berwels for example, Ellen 
Putnam, National Life of Vermont, as 
president of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Rochester, and Helen Summy, 
Equitable Society —the 1939 Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
Chairman— as president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of St. Joseph, 
Mo., and treasurer of the state associa 
tion. Moreover, at the gatherings of 
the Chartered Life Underwriters, there 
is a plentiful sprinkling of feminine 
members, forty-eight women having 
passed the examinations required for the 
CLU. 
The Question of “How” 

It’s no more possible, of course, to 
fit into grooves the methods which out 
standing women underwriters use in sell 
ing than to lay out the patterns which 
successful men in the business follow 
“\MIy best method of prospecting is get- 
ting names and information from centers 
f influence,” writes Ellen Putnam from 
Rochester. “Then I send the prospect 
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a letter or piece of literature with a 
little note to the effect that I think he 
will enjoy reading the booklet and that 
| shall call him in a few days.” 

But in going through any file, labeled 


“Prospecting Methods of Successful 
Women Underwriters,” we are pretty 
sure to find, right next to comments 


telling of prospecting by centers of in- 
fluence, referred leads, and endless chain, 
clippings such as one from The Eastern 
Underwriter, telling of Hermine R. 
Kuhn’s success, as a representative of the 
Equitable in New York, in paving for 
$784,000 last vear, which contains the 
comment: “Miss Kuhn's success is the 
more remarkable because her prospects 
are all strangers with whom appoint- 
ments have been arranged on a cold can- 
vass basis.” Even the briefest survey on 
women’s prospecting methods, therefore, 
must lead to the conclusion that women 
use all the traditional prospecting 
methods successfully, and, what’s more, 
have been highly successful in develop- 
ing original prospecting plans of their 
own. For example, Helen B. Turnbull, 
Provident Mutual in Baltimore, says: 
“On December 1 I started writing down 
in a small notebook which T am taking 
every place with me (I am never with- 
out it except when asleep) the name of 
every single person I mect, talk with. or 
even just say hello to on the street. You 
may think, as I did, that vou are a 
pretty wide awake prospector, but in one 
month I had written in my book about 
120 names of people T know, who had 
never appeared among my prospects be- 
fore.” 
Constant Search for Better Methods 
far as all the steps in the selling 
process go, as a matter of fact, most 
women underwriters seem to hold to the 
theory expressed by Mildred Poindexter 
Miller of Kansas City, who has been a 
highly successful Penn Mutual repre- 
sentative for thirty years. “Try every- 
thing,” says Mrs. Miller. “Find the best 
method for you, and even after the use 
of it, change off, work with new kinds 
of people, recharge your battery—even 
change your centers of influence. You 
can’t tell what will get you business.” 
Almost any woman underwriter could 
illustrate the special importance of 
programming small insurance estates in 
the way suggested by Mrs. Herbert 
Felkel, Prudential, St. Augustine: “Say 
to him,” she suggests, “if your little girl 
were feverish and thirsty and she said, 
‘Daddy, get me a drink of water,’ you'd 
go to get her a nice cold glass of water. 
But if, in returning with the water, you 
tripped on the rug and spilled it, there'd 
be no tragedy in that. You'd simply go 
back to the Frigidaire and get another 
class of water. But suppose you were 
out on a desert and there were only a 
few drops of water to be had. You'd 
better not trip in taking that water to 
the little girl, for it might mean the dif- 


ference between life and death. Let’s 
program vour insurance, for since you 
have so little. it becomes more neces- 


sary that not one dime of it be wasted.” 
But if, as in the case of prospecting, 
we try to cut the pattern of the success- 
ful women underwriters’ sales methods, 
we find one Quarter Million Dollar Club 
qualifier saying: “My methods have all 


been by direct, personal contact. The 
mails have been of no particular signifi- 
cance in my _ case”; while’ Florence 
Hooper, another Quarter Million Club 
qualifier, states that letters have been 
responsible for the greater part of the 


$775,000 of business she has paid for 
since joining the Penn Mutual’s Balti 
more agency three years ago. 


Developing Special Methods 


As they progress, too, through th 
stages which Corinne Loomis has sv 
aptly termed the “Sub-deb, Deb and 


Patroness” stages in life underwriting, 
the methods of women underwriters are 
bound to change. For instance, an un 
derwriter who stands out as prominently 


in the “Who’s Who” of life insurance 
selling as Berenice Meistroff, Guardian 
Life, Kansas City, writes: “I am just 


now in a state of changing my working 
methods—from writing a lot of cases on 
dime bank and $1 a week savings plans, 
to writing a smaller number of cases, 
on more carefully selected prospects, | 
have started CILU work, and have been 
subscribing to Professional Services, im 
an attempt to improve my type of busi 
ness. In addition to this, our own com 
pany’s Graph Estate procedure has al 


most revolutionized my insurance think 
ing!” 

There are few women underwriters, 
too, who, while agreeing that all the 


stock selling methods are good at certain 
times for some people, haven’t developed 
some special method which seems to 
work particularly well for them. It may 
be a plan of establishing centers of in- 
fluence among groups of club women, 
which Helen Stewart, Philadelphia, Penn 
Mutual, says is partly responsible for her 
average production of over $200,000 a 
year; or it may be a card such as 
Martha Washburn Allin, Connecticut 
Mutual, Minneapolis, uses to show what 
her training has been, and her experi- 
ence in serving the insurance needs of 
well-known people in the community. 
“The card,” she says, “carries my name 
and address, such personal information 
as my college, fraternity and club con- 
nections. (This is for identification and 
is in slightly smaller type as being of 
minor importance.) It mentions my CLU 
membership and membership in the Na- 
tional Women’s Quarter Million Round 
Table. (This should indicate training and 
experience.) Then follow company con- 
nections and references—about ten of my 
best known policvholders, chosen to rep- 
resent different groups in the com- 
munity.” 

Sure Way for Business Women to Pro- 

tect Future Is to Buy for Herself 


Most women whose policyholders’ files 


contain a substantial number of both 
masculine and feminine names, say that 
the problems they meet, and, therefore, 


their sales methods are about the same 
whether selling to women or men. As 
far as the future is concerned the sit- 
uation of the business woman is the 
same as the situation of the business 
man, and, therefore, if nobody is going 
to leave her the income she wants at re 
tirement age, the only way she can get 
it is to buy it herself. Tf a woman wants 
inheritance taxes paid for her estate 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Ideas Sell Life Insurance 





When you bring | Ideas That Sell Life Insurance 
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ou ArE Gornc To Borro 
ON Your Life INSURANCE? 


By Lsidor Hirschfeld 
National Life of Vermont, New York City 


There are advantages and disadvant 


ages to be considered in financing or 


refinancing policy loans through a bank 
instead of directly through a life insur- 
ance company. When the insured de 
sires a loan on his policy from the in 
surance company, the transaction is 
quite simple. The person entitled to a 


loan makes application to the company, 


signs the necessary collateral loan agree 


ment and the transaction 1s complete 

When an 
or refinance a 
bank, careful consideration must be 
which, all 


insured desires to finance 


policy loan through a 


given 
mnportant 


to many aspects 


too often, are overlooked. It is not so 
simple a mechanical procedure as_ the 
average insured may think. 

The discussion that follows is not in 
tended to convey the idea that an in 
sured should borrow from insurance 
companies in preference to banks, or 
vice versa. It is merely purported to 
give the insured a complete and non 
technical view of the many complicat 
ing factors involved so that he may 
decide for himself which course to fol 
low: 


Points Insured Must Remember 


study, the insured 
mind that: 


this 
bear in 


In pursuing 
must constantly 
1. The rights of many 
affected. the insured, the beneficiaries 
(direct of contingent) and the insur 
ance company; and in addition, the lend 
ing bank and the insureds general cred 
itors. 

2. There are 
provided in the 


parties are 


many contractual benefits 
insured’s policy—cash 


surrender value; loan privileges; dis 
ability benefits; dividend or additions 
and non-forfeiture rights. 

3. The lateral assignment of his 


policy may tend irreparably to disrupt a 
well-organized insurance program. 


Use of Policy as Means of Raising 
Money 


proceeding with the 
treatment of this subject, it may not 
be amiss to review the development of 
the use of life insurance policies as a 
means of raising money, 

Many years ago when life insurance 
was in its embryonic stage policies did 
not contain many of their present broad 
provisions and benefits. The inclusion 
of guarantee cash values was sponsored 
by some large New York companies 
about 1895. It was originally intended 
that insurance policies should not have 
loan values except for the payment of 
premiums. However, many policyholders 
discovered that the cash values in their 
insurance policies furnished easily ac- 
cessible funds from which cash could be 
drawn on demand to meet an emergency 

During the hectic period leading up to 
October 1929, many policyholders re 
sorted to the privilege of policy loans 
and gladly paid the contractual rate of 
interest, usually 


The Financial Debacle 
But, in those very days, banks charged 


the highest rate of interest permitted 
by law. Call money ran as high as 20% 


However, before 
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Isidor Hirschfeld 


Hirschfeld of the National } 
Vermont, who is a Life and 


Isidor 
Life of 


Qualifying member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, has for years 
specialized in estate organizing serv- 
ice. He describes estate organizing 





as co-ordination of liquid and frozen 

assets, the life insurance and annu- 

ities; in fact, all possessions of the 

individual, through up-to-date will, 

trust, business agreement and proper 
| settlement provisions. This work is 

done in co-operation with his at- 
| torney, accountant and bank 





about such 
companies, 
interest 
and 


No one then complained 
high rates. Life insurance 
however, had to limit their 


charge to that fixed in the policy, 


could not take advantage of the in- 
creased rates and bonuses being as- _ 
sessed by other financial institutions. 


Then came our financial debacle towards 
the end of 1929 and the collapse of our 
paper-profit pyramids People found 
themselves without cash, and overboard 
went their holdings regardless of orig- 
inal values. The aftermath of the col- 
lapse drained them financially to the 
point of desperation. Then, very quick- 
lv, the policyholders rediscovered the 
tremendous value of the cash reserves 
accumulated in their life insurance pol- 
icies, and to them they went, drawing 
upon them at the rate of $6,000,000 per 


day for a number of years. Life insur- 
anc companies thus were soon being 
regarded as quasi-banking institutions. 


But, the more that people borrowed 
against their life insurance, the larger 
loomed their financial problem. Prem- 
iums continued as before and to them 
was being added the interest on their 
loans. The total was becoming a little 
topheavy for some policyholders. 
During the same period, financial in- 
titutions were experiencing investment 


difficulties of their own. On the one 
hand, banks, because of their curtail 
ment of large credit extensions, a nar- 


rowed field of investment and small re- 
turns, found their vaults filled with idle 
cash. On the other hand, the investment 
field of life insurance was also, narrowed, 


because the scope of their investments 
was limited by law. For that and other 
reasons, companies found themselves 


with much surplus funds on hand, money 


which should be working, carning in 
come, to enable the life insurance com- 
panies to fulfill their obligations under 


their policies to insureds and their bene- 


two different 


ficiaries. Here, then, were 
kinds of financial institutions with con- 
siderable funds competitively seeking 


a means of employing them safely and 
profitably. Let us see the position of 
each on the question of interest rates 
on policy loans. . 

Policy Loan Characteristics 

Since life companies are 
restrained by law from lowering the 
interest rate on policy loans it should 
be interesting know sonie of the rea 
justifying such rates. 

a. A characteristic of the policy loan, 
which distinguishes it from all loans 
known in the general credit world, is 
that the company has no right to refuse 
it and it can be repaid or continued at 
the option of the policyholder. In other 
words, the advance of cash on a policy 
is by compulsion. It is for an indefinite 
period. It is non-callable by companies 

b. The average policy loan is small. 
(One large company’s records shows the 
average new loan is a little over $200, 
and this does not cover the many small 
loans made as additions to loans when 
interest due is not paid. The average 
outstanding loan in this company is 
about $500.) 

c. The policyholder very often tries 
to repay his loan in instalments of rela- 
tively small amounts. A study made a 
year or so ago by one company showed 
that about 70% of its loan repayments 
were partial, and of these almost one- 
third were for less than $10 and almost 
one-half for less than $20. 

d. The expense of taking care of pol- 
icy loans, considering their size and ac 
tivity, is great. This is an important 
factor affecting the interest charge. This 
rate, incidentally, must be the same for 
policyholders with large or small loans, 


insurance 


sons 


for a life insurance company by law, 
is forbidden to discriminate between 
them. 


e. Again, the privilege of having a 
policy loan always available, makes it- 
self. felt in the type of assets held by 
the company. Because of the possibility 
of a sudden demand for policy loans, it 
is necessary to have at hand a certain 
amount of cash or highly liquid securi- 
ties, such as S. Government bonds. 
This type of investment is either non- 
interest bearing or productive of a rela- 
tively low rate of interest. Were it not 
for the compulsory loan privilege, it 
would not be necessary, in ordinary 
times, to keep so much of the company’s 
assets in quite that form. More of it 
could be invested in other securities 
which, while less liquid, produce a great- 
er income. 

Thus, while the 


minority of policy- 


holders who borrow on_ their policies 
might be benefited by a lower rate, the 
majority would be placed at a disadvan 
tage and would find their cost of insur- 
ance increased merely because of the 
required greater liquidity, which was not 
at all necessary for their own welfare. 
In the last analysis, regardless of the 
rate of interest charged by the life in- 
surance companies, the profits of a com 
pany are directly reflected in the size 
of the dividend distributed to the policy 
holders themselves. When we consider 
that there are approximately three non- 
borrowers to each borrower, we can 
more fully appreciate the broad injustice 
that would be caused by an inadequate, 
low rate. 

Why Banks Can Offer Lower Rate 

of Interest 

Now let us see why the banks are 
able to offer a lower rate of interest, 
namely from 2% to 4%. Banks are not 
compelled to make loans and when they 
do it is for a limited time. At the matur 
itv of the loan, the bank can change 


the interest rate in keeping with the 
money market. They are not restrained 
by law from increasing or decreasing 


Banks also are not interest- 
ed in small loans. Some banks do not 
lend less than $1,000 per policy. Never- 
theless, a great many borrowers are be- 
ing attracted by the lower interest rates, 
and are obtaining their loans from the 
banks, using their life insurance as col 
lateral. This activity gives rise to a 
new type of service—the soliciting of 
policyholders who may desire to finance 
or refinance their policy loans, to use 
banks instead of insurance companies. 
Men rendering this type of service are 
known as insurance loan brokers. A dis 
cussion with many of them discloses the 


such rates. 


fact that very few of them know much 
about life insurance and policy provi 
sions, Very few of them know the 


proper mechanics of handling such loans 
It is the bank which advises the broke: 
of what is required to protect it, in mak 
ing such loans, 

The insurance companies are well 
able to take care of their rights. But, 
who takes care of the policyholder and 
his beneficiaries? Nobody, unless he 


consult a well informed and_ qualified 
insurance agent. Too often, instead, 
the insured depends upon the broker, 


who knows nothing of the requirements 
of the insured or the status of his family 
situation, and who may make recom 
mendations which will prove to be to 
the disadvantage of the insured and his 
beneficiary. Because this new business 
offers untrained and uninformed persons 
an opportunity to make money, quite a 
few brokers have come into the field. 
However, they are not under the super- 
vision of any State Department, and 
their qualifications have not been ap- 
proved. The danger inherent in such a 
situation is obvious. I am of the opinion 
that for the protection of the public, 
these brokers should first be required 
to pass an examination before being li- 
censed and supervised by the respective 
State Insurance Departments. 


Protecting Interest of Insured and 
Beneficiary 
Now let us get back to what it is 
that the well-informed agent or broker 
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will look for to protect the interest 
of an insured and the interest of the 
beneficiary In the first instance, we 
are faced with the fact that the rights 
of divers persons are involved in each 
loan that is made on his policy. The 
importance of this is attested to by the 
vast number of court cases in many 
states determining the conflicting rights 
of the insured, the beneficiary, the cred- 
itor and insurance company. (In not 

a few of them, the decision of the court 
brought about a result directly contrary 
to what the insured intended.) In these 
cases, it was brought out that life in 
surance differs in several important re 
spects from other forms of property used 
as collateral. The most essential deals 
with the interest of the beneficiary, 
whose rights in the policy must always 
be considered. Cases which were de 
cided in Colorado, Louisiana, New Jer 
sey, Oklahoma, Pennsylv ania and other 
states, support the theory that even 
though the insured has reserved the 
right to change the beneficiary, he does 
not have the right to make an assign 
ment of the policy without the consent 
of the beneficiary, unless he first com 
plied with the provisions of the policy for 
changing the beneficiary. 

On the other hand, cases in the tol 
lowing states, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, lowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New York and others decided that where 
the insured has reserved the right to 
change the beneficiary, he is the owner 
of the policy and has the right to assign 
it without regard to the interest of the 
beneficiary. A case in point is that ot 
Davis v. Modern Industrial Bank (279 
N. Y. 405) decided on January 10, 1939, 
by the Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York, the highest court of that 
state. In 1932 Clarence H. Davis pro 
cured a $5,000 policy from the Prudential 
Insurance Co. Subsequently, he assigned 
the policy to Charles H. Griffiths to 
protect a note he had given Griffiths 
upon which there remained unpaid $53,- 
357. Mrs. Davis had not consented to 
this assignment, nor had the beneficiary 
ever been changed. Upon the death ot 
the insured, conflicting claims arose. The 
insurance company paid the amount of 
the proceeds of the policy in court. The 
Court of Appeals rendered an opinion 
favoring the lender, holding that as a 
matter of law, the assignment entitled 
the assignee, and not the beneficiary, 
to the proceeds. 


Bank’s Attitude Toward Beneficiaries 


Life insurance policies may name as 
beneficiaries—the estate, a wife, child, 
father, mother, sister, brother, or a trus- 
tee under a trust agreement, a firm, part 
ner, or a stockholder. It is not always 
possible to get a loan from a bank by 
an assignment of policies where there 
are ‘be neficiaries designated. The bene 
ficiary most acceptable to all banks is 
the estate. Some banks may also accept 
the designation of adult beneficiary pro 
vided he endorses the note and signs all 
contracts and assignments. The policy 
with the trustee as beneficiary would not 
be acceptable to banks. The one desig 
nated with partner, firm or stockholde: 
as beneficiary may or may not be accept 
able, depending upon certain conditions, 
creditors’ rights, contractual provisions, 
etc. 


It is equally important for the in 
sured to know that when he borrows 
from a bank and uses his life insurance 
as collateral, the note he gives the bank 
becomes an obligation. Thereafter, when 
filling out a financial statement for the 
purpose of obtaining credit, the exist 
ence of that loan must appear on it 
This situation does not hold true in the 
case of his borrowing from an insur 
ance company, because while it is true 
that he borrows the money, in reality, 
the company advances cash to him on 
account of the reserves in his policy 
He does not give the company a note, 
he merely signs a collateral loan agree- 
ment which reads in part: 

“Whereas the company 
of New York, has made to the un 
dersigned a cash advance, receipt 
whereof is hereby acknowledge, upon 
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the security of the value of its 
MONEE DN a cccncedcesacsvng ae 


Insured’s Banking Relationship 


\nother important point to remem 
ber is that the insured frequently 1s 
doing a regular commercial business with 
«a bank, receiving commercial credit on 
the basis of his financial statement with- 
out involving his life insurance. He 
then takes an additional personal loan 
from the same bank and assigns his 
life insurance as collateral to protect 
the bank on the second loan, intending 
it to be used only for this purpose. 
When the business obligation becomes 
due, if the insured is unable to meet it, 
the bank can call both loans and has the 
right to take all the cash value of the 
insurance to first satisfy the personal 
loan, and use the excess, if any, for the 
payment to itself of the insured’s busi- 
ness obligation. The note and assign- 
iment so state. “I quote from the new 
assignment form recently adopted by the 
\merican Bankers Association. (Ap 
proved by the Bank Management Com 
mission of the American Bankers Asso 
‘ iation. ) 

“This assignment is made and the pol- 
icy is to be held as collateral security for 
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any and all liabilities of the undersigned, 
or any of them, to the assignee, either 
now existing or ‘that may hereafter arise 
in the ordinary course of business be- 
tween any of the undersigned and the 
assignee (al) of which liabilities secured 
or to become secured are herein called 
‘liabilities’). It is expressly agreed that 
all sums received by the assignee here 
under, either in event of death of the 
insured, the maturity or surrender of 
the policy, the obtaining of a loan or 
advance on the policy, or otherwise, 
shall first be applied to the payment of 
one or more of the following in such 
order of ~ gs as the assignee shall 
determine: (a) principal of and/or in- 
terest on liabilities; (b) premiums on 
the policy; (c) principal of and/or in- 
terest on loans or advances made by the 
insurer on the policy.” (However, if the 
loan were to be taken from a bank with 
which he has no dealings of credit re- 
quirement, then the undesirable results 
described above, in all probability, would 
be avoided.) 
Assignment Forms 

There are two types of assignments, 
the absolute and the collateral. Some 
banks want the absolute form of assign- 
ment only, although they and the life 


A Parallel Table for Borrowers 


Insurance Company 

1. Who can make a loan 
The insured alone 

consent of beneficiary. 


usually without 


Bank 


using life msurance as codateral security? 


Insured with consent of adult bene 
ficiary, or the insured alone if bene 
ficlary is the estate. 


2. At what rate of interest can such a loan be made’ 


Usually 6% per annum, Except where 

policies provide for lower interest rate. 
3. ls interest rate fixed? 

Yes. The rate is fixed by law and is 

in the policy. 


From 244% to 4% depending upon 
amount of loan and other conditions 


Interest rate may vary depending upon 
market money. 


1. Kor how long can such a loan be made? 


For as long as the policy remains in 
force. 

In any amount, as small as $10 in any 
payment, 


5. Must loan be re paid in full or in part? 


Usually for one year—subject to re 
newal at option of bank. 


Usually in full at maturity of note. 
Under —_ 1uin conditions the loan may 
be repaid in whole or in part. 


6. If loan is repaid early is credit given for interest paid ts in advance ? 


Yes—full credit for unearned interest 


A collateral loan form. 


7. What must insured sign to obtain loan? 


Not always 
tions of loan, 


-depending upon condi 


\ lengthy note; a contract issued by 
the bank and usually an additional as- 
signment from the insurance company 
or an assignment and note from the 


bank. 


8. Does anyone else have to sign any forms’ 


No. Unless there is a joint owner of 
the policy. 


Yes. The beneficiary must sign the 
note and all assignments, unless the 
estate is designated as beneficiary. 


0. Does the insured have to assign the policy? 


\ special collateral assignment form 
(same as loan form). 


Yes—either by an absolute or col 


lateral assignment 


10. When policy is assigned does it affect modes of settlement? 


No 


11. ln the event modes of settlement are to 


Many bank arrangements affect modes 
of settlement. However, in most cases 
old) provisions can be saved if prop 
erly handled 

he eliminated for purpose of a loan—can 


such identical provisions be restored after loan ts paid off? 


Not necessary to restore 
removed. 


12. In the event of disability 
who gets income? 
Insured gets it. 


13. What is borrower's status 
Insured does not have 
loan on credit statement 


it was never 


In most companies same _ provisions 
cannot be restored—provisions in ac 
cordance with new regulation rules 
will be available. 


claim in: connection with policies having such provisions 


Insured could get it if special provi 
sions are made at the time of loan 
transaction — otherwise some forms 
provide that title for such income vest 
in bank. New form recommended by 
\.B.A. benefits the insured. 


with respect to future credit statements? 
to reveal his 


Insured must states that he owes a 
certain amount of money to a bank for 
which he had given a note. 


14. Suppose wife owns policies on husband’s life—can she make the loan? 


Wife can make 
some 


necessary. 


15. Suppose premiums are paid other than annually 
makes no stipulations as to 
Allows 


Company 
how premiums are to be paid 
extensions. 


application and in 
cases the insured’s signature is 


Wife and insured must make appli- 
cation for loan and sign all papers. 


how is it regarded by either? 
Usually desires that premiums be paid 
annually. Does not favor extension. 
Requires receipt for payment of pre- 
mium at least ten days prior to end 
of grace period 
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insurance companies are agreed that it 
is being used collaterally. Other banks 
are satisfied that a collateral form of 
assignment gives them the required pro- 
tection. Personally, I feel that the col- 
lateral form completely serves the pur- 
pose of the bank, the insured and the 
beneficiary. 

A study of insurance company assign 
ment forms brought to light the fact 
that few of them are identical and prac- 
tically none of them are acceptable with- 
out change, for use for bank policy loans. 
On the other hand, an analysis of as- 
signment forms used by some banks are 
equally unacceptable. However, the 
American Bankers Association, after 
much study of the confusing situation 
which had invited legal complications, 
has just developed and recommended to 
all banks a new assignment form which, 
| believe, will help in eliminating much 
that has been and still is objectionable. 
The most important provision for the 
benefit of the insured is paragraph C 
of the new assignment form, which 
reads as follows: 

“It is expressly agreed that the fol- 
lowing specific rights, so long as the 
policy has not been surrendered, are 
reserved and excluded from this as- 
signment and do not pass by virtue 
hereof: 

1. The right to collect from the in- 
surer any disability income; 
2. The right to designate and change 
the beneficiary; 
3. The right to elect optional modes 
of settlement; 
but the reservation of these rights shall 
in no way impair the right of the as- 
signee to surrender the policy completely 
with all its incidents or impair any other 
right of the assignee hereunder, and any 
designation or change of beneficiary or 
election of a mode of settlement. shall 
be made subject to this assignment and 
to the rights of the assignee hereunder.” 
Where this or a similar form is not 


_ used, the insured must make certain that 


he is not assigning to the bank any 
rights which the bank should not re- 
quire for the protection of its loan. In 
many instances, I have been successful 
in excluding from the assignments, the 
insured’s right to disability income and 
his right to retain modes of settlement, 
ete. Depriving the insured of these 
rights, would not have benefited the 
bank and might have irreparably dam 
aged the interest of the insured and 
the beneficiary. As a vindication of my 
position, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation assignment speaks for itself. 


Need for Change of Beneficiary or 
Modes of Settlement 


Another very important point to think 
of is the possible need for change of 
beneficiary or of the modes of settle- 
ment. In numerous cases this cannot 
be done while the policies are assigned 
to the bank, since the bank will not re 
lease the policies to the original owner 
while the loan is still outstanding. It 
is, therefore, advisable to have all proper 
modes of ‘settlement and beneficiary 
changes taken care of before assigning 
the policies to the bank. 

Then, too, in the event that the in- 
sured decides to take advantage of es- 
tate tax savings, and finds it necessary 
to give up the incident of ownership 
of his policies, he will be prevented from 
doing so while his policies are serving 
as collateral security with a bank. The 
time to do that too, is before the as- 
signment has been made to the bank. 

We now get to the final phase of our 
subject. 

To what extent, if any, will policies 
collaterally assigned disrupt a well-or- 
ganized insurance program? 

This, of course, refers to policies where 
the beneficiary provisions have been made 
under the modes of settlements, to give 
the beneficiary an income for life or 
for a stipulated number of years, or 
until the principal sum is exhausted. 
It may very satisfactorily provide for 
periodic payments for the education of 
children. The plan may also arrange 
that certain sums may be withdrawn 
for emergencies. It may also stipulate 
that when children reach certain ages 
stated sums of money shall be avail- 
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able to them—as for instance—the mar 
daughter or the business 
program may 


riage of a 
opportunity of a son. The 


even covel iors extensive Provisions 
such as, remembrances of birthdays and 
anniversaries, ete., and, above all, there 
can be included the protection of See 
tion 15 of the personal property law, 
available in a number of states, which 
exempts the proceeds from attachment 
by creditors upon the death of the im 


anized life imsurance 
all of these provision 
covering the im 


well-o1 


ured \ 


program embrace 


in a correlated plan 
ured’s policies of different compante 
What will happen to such an arrange 
ment if the insured assigns his policies 
as collateral for a loan from a bank 
An Illustration 
Let us take a case in point Che im 
ured has the following policies 
Insurance Loan 
( \ $12,000 $1,100 
I} 8,000 10 
( 15,000 2,100 
1) 0,000 4,400 
I: 5 OU) 3,800 
| »,000 
$85,000 $11,700 


betore, the insured re 
funds for his business, 

his bank for a loan 
financial statement the 


Sole years 
quired additional 
and “ had Rone 

ised on hts 


bank refused to increase the amount ot 
the existing loan Hle had sought to 
put up as collateral certain securities 
that he owned and also an interest he 
had in some property. The bank had 
refused to accept the property under any 
conditions, but had been willing to grant 
him a loan only up to 50% of the value 
of the securities This had not been 
satisfactory so he had resorted to the 
only security he had upon which he 


could et L00S% of its value—his Ike 


insurance And so, these loans of $11,700 
at 0% had been made from the imsut 
ance companies He paid the regular 
premiums, and, in addition, the interest 
on the loans Phis made him feel that 
the total cost of his insurance had in 
creased since he was paying the insut 
ance companies more than even before 
(This was not really so because had 


bank he 


he taken these loans from the 

surely would not have considered the 
interest as part of his imsurance cost.) 
In any event, he was anxious.to cut 


down his cost 
Not So Simple 


It was in this mood that he made the 
that banks too, will lend 100% 
m his life insurance at a lower rate of 
interest Reading an advertisement, he 
called for the policy loan broker to help 
iim refinance the loans. Yes, he was 
told, the matter was very simple—all 
the insured had to do was to change 
the beneficiary, preferably to the estate 
vr to his wife, the proceeds of the poli 


discovery 


cies to be paid in single sum, assign 
the licies t bank absolutely, sign 
a note, and have the wite, too, sign 


assignment and endorse the 

iunple indeed, or so it 
insured called his in 
surance agent for an explanation of 
this discovery, which the insured felt 
his agent should have brought to his 
attention. It was natural that his agent 
should ask first—what would happen to 
the insurance program which had been 
carefully worked out the year before ? 
(It provided a life income for his wife, 
ivail ible for the educa 
they attained 
sums to be 


the absolute 
note Very 
seemed, until the 


when 


the college ages, certain 


ivailable to the wife at a time when the 
laughter would be ready for marriage 
nd ta . s to be available when 


he sons were ready to start on life's 
ser s road—their business ven 

ure Provisions included withdrawal 
priy leges for emergencies and other de 
tailed benefits.) To this question came 

the answer that this had not been been 

entioned. H not been told that, 
vy cha the beneficiaries as re 
red by the bank, his entire insur 

pr un 1 be destroyed—nor 

his children would no longer be 

1 as nt t beneficiaries, et 
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that, in fact, by signing the absolute 
assignment, he signed away all the rights 
that he and the beneficiaries had in his 
policies 


Important Settlement 


Provisions 


Safeguarding 


that the insured 
agent’s advice, and 


Now, let us suppose 
had not sought his 
he had signed an absolute assignment 
and named his estate as beneficiary 
Upon his death, the bank would receive 
ill the proceeds of his policies, namely, 
$85,000, It would take the amount due 
it, $11,700, and pay the balance to his 


estate. This amount would be subjected 
to increased estate taxes, to creditors’ 
claims, and throw the responsibility of 


management of whatever might 
be left upon his executors or adminis 
trators. No guarantee of lasting income 
as originally) provided in’ his policies 
would enure to his beneficiaries —- his 
famuly The insured, however, did call 
his agent in this case, to help him re 
finance the loan at a lower rate of 
interest. During the discussion between 
the insured and his agent, it developed 
that it would be difficult for the insured 
to retain his existing insurance because 
of the total unless he were able 
to effect a saving of interest charggs 
Should the agent be a party to this 
switch of policy loans? Because of his 
experience and familiarity with the in- 
sured’s program and requirements [ am 
of the sincere opinion that he should 
| feel that it is his duty to do so first, 
to help his client save his insurance by 
making it possible for him to retain it 
through reduced interest cost; second, 
to help the companies retain the old poli 


MOney 


cost, 


cies on their books; third, and more 
important, to see that the refinancing 
of the loans through the bank will not 


destroy any of the important beneficiary 
provisions. This last point cannot be 
too strongly stressed since it often de 
velops that in the refinancing of a pol 
icy loan it is unnecessary to assign all 
of the policies to be used for that pur 
pose. Greater care should be exercised 
in safeguarding important settlement 
provisions even if it necessitates the 
shifting of such provisions from one 
eroup of policies to another 


Points of Conflict 


One of the difficulties in dealing with 
the assignments of policies as collateral 
for bank loans is that there are so many 
points of conflict. When a bank makes 
such a loan it must scrutinize every 
provision of the policy and the rules 
and regulations of each issuing company 
in order to find out where they conflict 
with the promissory note or the form of 
assignment used. Consideration must also 
be given to the laws of the state of 
the home office of the issuing insurance 
company; the laws of the state of the 
domicile of the insured; the laws of the 
state where the policy was issued; the 
laws of the state where the insured was 
domiciled when he named the original 
beneficiary; the laws of the states where 
premiums were paid; the laws of the 


state where the note was made and the 
laws of the state where the loan is to 
be performed, and consideration must 


be given to the possible conflict between 
the laws of all these states in relation 
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to the provisions of the bank’s prom 
issory note and its assignment form. 
Insureds residing in their respective 
states should be familiar or acquaint 
themselves with the laws of their states 
as those laws may apply to their situa 
tions when borrowing from banks, using 
their life insurance as collateral security. 
However advantageous an insured may 
feel a bank loan to be, certain people 
should not seek these advantages. For 
example, persons who are unwilling to 
show the loan on their financial state 
tent; persons who desire a temporary 
loan for six months or less, or those who 
should retain all their modes of settle- 
ment unchanged in their policies, or those 
who value a_ well-organized insurance 
program and who expect to repay their 
loans to the insurance companies within 
a year (the savings that would be af 
fected is of lesser value than the invalu 
able mode of settlement provisions)—or 
the insured whose beneficiary cannot, 
will not, or should not endorse the bank 
note and assignment, or those to whom 
he does not care to disclose the fact 
that he has borrowed or is about to bor 
row upon his life insurance. 
Should Leave Part of Cash Value of 


Policy for Emergency 


Assuming that the insured, having all 
the facts before him, has decided to 
take advantage of the lower rate of 


interest by borrowing from a bank. It 
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is my opinion that he should leave at 
least 5% of the full cash value in the 


policy to be used in an emergency. It 
is possible that when the next premium 
has to be paid, the insured may find 
himself completely lacking in funds. [ft 
may then be necessary for him to vet an 
additional loan from the bank, but the 
premium payment may not create suf- 
ficient increase in cash value to match 
the amount of the premium which the 
bank is asked to pay. So, unless the bank 
can be secured for the full amount of 
the additional loan, the insured may have 
quite a problem on his hands, 
banks will permit the insured to get 
an extension from an insurance company, 
but that also takes some small amount 
of cash which the insured may not have 
at that time. 

Now that these poutts of interest are 
brought to the attention of the 
pective borrower on his life 
it is up to him to decide 
Should he conclude to use 
would be to his interest to call in’ his 
life insurance avent. The insured un 
questionably will profit most by consult 
ing his agent if he is qualified to advise 
him. If he has no agent or if his agent 
is not qualified, then the insured would 
do well to get a qualified agent to handle 
the important details in’ the financing 
or refinancing of his policy loans from 


bank 


Some 


pros 
insurance, 
what to do 
the bank, it 


Making “Service Men” 


(Continued from Page 40) 


receive such individual tutering—and this 
is how it has been made possible. 
When the company set up its field 
training division a number of years ago, 
managers, assistant mani wers and agents 


were invited to submit suggestions, par- 
ticularly as to the method found most 
successful in sales and service work ih 


the field. From these practical recom 
mendations, gleaned from the actual ex 
perience of working underwriters, a 
training plan was developed based on 
actual, effective field) practice. Under 
this plan field instructors are assigned 
to the different districts for such periods 
as are necessary to do the needful initial 
work. The work of the instructor is, 
however, primarily with the managers 
and assistant managers, and it is the 
latter—using the training plan devised 
jointly by the field and the home office 

who take the new man in hand when 
he comes on the job. The instructors 
work directly with the agent primarily 
for the purpose of acquainting the man 
ager and assistant manager with the 
instruction procedure. The instructors 
return to the districts from time to time 
for stated periods for introducing new 
features of the training program and 
refurbishing the old. 

The training given to the new man is 
a sequence of lectures and study in the 
district office, supplemented by actual 
demonstration and practice on the debit. 
For the first two weeks the agent is as 
sisted in the field by the assistant mana 
ger who serves him full time as an in 
structor; frequently this period of full 
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time instruction is longer. The new man 
is shown what to do and how to do it 

and this instruction covers both sales 
and service work Later, in his first 
quarter—thirteen weeks—on the job he 
may be similarly accompanied for two 
or three additional periods of a week 
or more each, This instruction is not 
confined to any one activity, but rather 
extends to all the activities in which a 
responsible agent is expected to engage 
The company sums up the intent of this 
instruction by saying “You can't mak« 
a life insurance man by teaching him 
only the rate book, any more than you 
can make a man a soldier by teaching 
him just to ‘right shoulder arms’.” 


Many CLU’s 

This introductory work with the new 
man is, of course, only one item in the 
company’s training plan. Other parts of 
the plan include courses and_ instruc 
tion for the experienced agent, class 
work in district office meetings, corre 
sponde fee courses, schools for managers 
and assistant managers, special schools at 
other times for other purposes—and con 
tinuing work month in and month out 
directly in the field) with individual 
age nts, assistant managers and man: gers 
It is not a plan offering simply a few 
tools—but a full-fledged and continuing 
educational program. For every opera 
tion, specific texts and procedures have 
been developed, covering the manage 
ment of the debit, prospecting, selling 
and particularly all the many activities 
incident to the servicing of policyholders. 
To this was added, in 1938, a plan for 
the re funding of all registration and ex 
amination fees for men wishing to take 
the CLU course, with the result that 
upwards of 1,000 Metropolitan men were 
enrolled in 1938-1939 for CLU study in 
the United States and Canada. The 34 
Metropolitan candidates who sat for ex 
aminations in 1939 set up a passing ratio 
of 63.6 points. This compared with a 
passing ratio of 60 points for candidates 
of companies in general. 

However, executives of the Metropoli 
tan hold to the view that their training 
program is still a long way from matur 
ity. A training program, to be success 
ful, they say, should not be undertaken 
with the idea that it will produce im 
mediately assayable results. For the ob 
taining of such results—i. e., results that 
can be appraised even by the casual ob 
server—their belief is that time is an all 
important ingredient... time and “keep 
ing everlastingly at it.” 
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An Optional 


How well does the 
Does he recognize the pitfalls: 

| have been asked by The 
its readers may test their skill in 


a situation which is either erroneous, 
Agents who want to take this quiz before looking 


interest of the payee. 
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Settlement 
The An 


Sswers 


By Warren T. Blease 


Head of Income Agreement Department, 
Connecticut Mutual Life 


agent plan optional settlements for his clients ? 


Book to prepare a quiz so that 
In each case there is 


legally unwise, or is not to the best 


at the correct answers, which are printed following the quiz, may underline 
the incorrect portion of the request and then turn to the answers. 


Perfect score is 100. 


where the underlining is made correctly. 
70, draw 


70 to 80 is fair; and, as for under 


The count is six and two-thirds for each case 


A score of 80 or over is good; 
your own conclusions. 


Although the cases in this quiz are based upon the practices of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life we think that they are broad enough to be of 


general interest. 


nies it would not be feasible 


Because of the variance in the practices of the compa 
to present 


situations in which the practice 


of all the companies would be uniform. 


Optional Settlement Quiz 
1. Insured’s wife who is lite 
$25,000 of insurance, 
arrangement providing 


requests settlement 
interest income 
to herself lifetime; at her 
death principal to be paid to her estate. 
She requests that settlement be ar- 
ranged so that it is non-commutable, 
non-assignable and free from claims of 
her creditors. 

2. Settlement is requested by insured 
on $50,000 of insurance—interest income 
to wife during her lifetime, and after 
her death to daughter; principal to the 
estate of the survivor. Withdrawal of 
amount or any portion thereof for 
daughter at Age 25 if she is_ then 
entitled to receive interest. If daugh- 
ter marries a person of different re- 
ligious faith all payments to her will 


cease 


during her 


Wife and Two Children 


3. Insured with wife and two children 
requests settlement of $10,000 of insur- 
ance at the rate of $100 monthly until 
the proceeds and interest are exhausted. 
Payments to children during minority 
to be made to insured’s brother as 
cuardian 

4. Request by the insured for settle- 
ment of $10,000 of insurance on the in 
terest income plan to a daughter and 
after her death to her children who 
may then be living, equally With- 
drawal of $1,000 per year for the daugh- 
ter, age attainment withdrawal for chil- 
dren at Age 35 
5. Settlement on $15,000 of insurance 
is requested providing for payment of 
$150 monthly to the wife of the insured 
with the right to withdraw an additional 
$500 per vear. Upon the death of the 
wife pay the balance to the executors 
’r administrators of the insured 


6. Insured requests settlement of $10,- 


000 to his wife in a life annuity without 
refund. Upon maturity if wife is de- 
‘eased se ieanent of proceeds to be 


made at the rate of $75 monthly to two 
named children, equally, and to the 
survivor of them, with the right for each 
child to withdraw his or her share of 
the principal at Age 25 
Wife’s Right to Withdraw Part of 
Principal 
7. Policy of $50,000 matures payable 
in a lump sum to the wife. She, as 


owner oO! 


payee, requests interest income settle 
ment with income payable to her quar- 
terly subject to her right to withdraw 
any portion of principal at any time 
Balance of amount at her death to be 
paid in a lump sum te the son and 
daughter, equally, or to the survivor, 
or, if neither survive, to the wife's 
estate. 

8. On $5,000 of insurance insured, who 
is a civil engineer, requests educational 
settlement for a son, Age 5. Settlement 
to provide interest income for son but 
if son submits an affidavit that he has 
entered school of engineering or tech 
nology, then payments to son are to be 
$75 monthly except July and August in 
each year, and an additional $250 on 
February 1 and September 1, until pro 
ceeds and interest are exhausted. If 
son submits an affidavit of graduation 
balance of fund is to be paid to him 

9. Insured requests a settlement on 
$50,000 of insurance on the interest in 
come plan to his wife monthly, and 
after her death interest monthly to the 
children of the insured who may then 
be living. Withdrawal of $1,000 yearly 
for the wife. Automatic payment of 
the share of any child at Age 35. Share 
of deceased child leaving spouse or 
children to be paid in a lump sum to 
the executors or administrators of such 
deceased child, or. if no spouse or chil- 
dren survive, to surviving children of 
insured. Final distribution to the es- 
tate of the last survivor of the wife and 
children of the insured. 

10. Insured requests life income 
twenty years certain settlement on $10,- 
000 policy for the wife with balance of 
certain payments continued to the chil- 


dren of the insured after her death. 
Children to have the right to commute 
If wife remarries income to her will 


cease. 
Payment of Principal to Son 


11. Request for settlement of $5,000 
policy on interest income plan with in- 
terest payable quarterly to wife if not 
son. Withdrawal of $500 annually avail- 
able to wife, if living; if not, to son 
for doctor’s bills, hosnital bills or other 
emergencies. Pay principal to son at 
Age 25, if then entitled to receive 
interest. 

12. Insured has no wife but two 
minor children. He wants $8,000 of a 
$10,000 policy payable $50 monthly to 
each child and $50 monthly to the sur- 


Bachrach 
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WARREN 1 


Warren T. Blease 


Warren T. Blease is a native of 
Hartford and a graduate of the high 
school of that city. In 1925 he was 
graduated from Wharton School of 
| Finance and Commerce, University of | 
| Pennsylvania, with the degree of | 
| Bachelor of Science in Economics. 
| He first became connected with the | 
'Connecticut Mutual in 1920. From 
1925 to August, 1929, he was engaged | 
|in the actuarial department of the 
He then entered the In- 





company. 
come Agreement department which | 
he now heads. | 
vivor until the principal is exhausted; 


balance of $2,000 as clean-up fund to 
be left on deposit at interest subject 
to withdrawal jointly, by children. 

13. On $50,000 policy, insured requests 
interest income to wife if living, if not, 
to son. Withdrawal of $1,000 yearly 
for wife. Such withdrawal right to 
continue until she has withdrawn $25,- 
000. Withdrawal for son, if entitled 
to receive interest, one-half of prin- 
cipal at Age 25, balance at Age 35. 
Upon the death of both payees, pay 
principal one-half to X.Y.Z. Trust Co., 
as trustee, under item 1(b) of insured’s 
will, and one-half to X.Y.Z. Trust Co. 
as trustee, under item 2(c) of insured’s 
will. 

14. Request is received for settlement 
on $15,000 policy providing life income 
ten years certain for wife with balance 
of instalments certain to be paid as 
they fall due to a child. Wife to be 
given right to commute at any time and 
child, if entitled to income, to be given 
the right to commute at Age 25. 

15. Insured requests settlement of $7,- 
500 of insurance in specified payments 
of $50 each to his wife, if living, if not, 
to his son. Son to have withdrawal 
of $500 per year after Age 18. During 
minority of son any payments or with- 
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Quiz 





drawals for him are to be made to the 
person with whom he chooses to reside 
At his death pay balance of principal to 
his children equally. 


Answers To Optional 
Settlement Quiz 


1. In most jurisdictions, courts would 
not uphold creditor protection since wife 
would thereby be enabled to place her 
own assets beyond the reach of her own 
creditors. 

2. Provision concerning marriage of 
daughter could not be handled. Restric- 
tions in the choice of a mate on religious 
grounds would undoubtedly be against 
public policy. 

3. Guardian for children will not be 
named until the death of the insured 
and the brother might not be appointed 
or might not qualify as guardian. Bet- 
ter plan would be to set up a collateral 
trust naming the brother as trustee. 


Common Law Against Perpetuities 


4. Some children of the daughter 
might be born after settlement is ef- 
fective. They would be “lives not in 
being.” Payment of income to them for 
the period specified might be a violation 
of the common law rule against perpe- 
tuities. 

5. Provision for payment of balance 
to estate of insured may necessitate the 
reopening of his estate at considerable 
expense and inconvenience. If wife is 
his sole heir, distribution would probably 
be the same in any event. If insured has 
persons he would want to have receive 
the principal they should be named as 
payees in the agreement. 

6. Annuity without refund involving 
as it does a large forfeiture in the event 
of the early death of the payee, is not a 
judicious settlement to make automat- 
ically effective for future o»veration for 
the wife, particularly when there are 
children. Wife may be in poor health 
at death of insured. 

7. Company does not introduce con- 
tingent payees in such a situation. It is 
doubtful that the amount vested in the 
wife at maturity and subject to her with- 
drawal retains its identity as insurance 
proceeds, and courts might construe pro 
vision for contingent payees at her death 
as testamentary in character and there- 
fore invalid. 


Boy 5 Years Old 


8. In the case of a boy 5 years old— 
too young to determine his aptitude or 
liking for any career, it is unwise to so 
limit his choice of educaton. The boy 
may not be &tted for engineering. This 
illustrates the “dead hand” in directing 
the activities of a payee. 

9. It would be better to provide for 
payment of share of deceased child of 
insured direct to the spouse and chil- 
dren, thus avoiding the necessity of pro- 
bating the amount payable and resulting 
taxation and expense. 

10. Remarriage clause does not oper- 
ate satisfactorily on this type of settle- 
ment. Payments after twenty years cer- 
tain period are payable only if wife is 
living. If those payments are made to 
someone else it is necessary to check up 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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3. 


“Case Histories” from Our Files 


of Services of Advanced Life Underwriters 


Life Income to Beneficiaries vs. Lump Sum 


Payments. 

The underwriter arranged with Dr. R., a former 
physician in Brooklyn, N. Y., to place his life insur- 
ance under an income plan to pay his wife $250. 
monthly in the event of his demise. He died in 1931 
leaving a widow and a minor son. Out of this $250. 
the widow was able to assist her son in his college 
education. The son supplemented his college allow- 
ance with summer jobs. He graduated in June, 1939 
and he is now connected with this Agency as a life 
underwriter. 


Disability Income. 

S. R. is a former retail grocer. He is totally dis 
abled, with a severe heart condition. His premiums 
are being waived on $25,000. of life insurance and 
he is receiving monthly disability income checks of 
$250.00. He has no other estate or source of income. 


Purchase and Sale Insurance. 

Mr. L. was in business with Mr. E. Mr. L. owned 
a minority interest and Mr. E. the majority interest. 
A Purchase and Sale Insurance Trust was arranged. 
Mr. E. died after Mr. L. paid one premium of ap- 
proximately $1,750. and Mr. L. received the $50,000. 
of insurance proceeds (free from income tax). Mr. 
L. purchased Mr. E’s. interest and now has control 
of the business. The valuation of the business was 
established in the agreement and Mr. E's. estate was 
paid out. Mr. E’s. wife and children are adequately 
provided for through trust funds set up to protect 
them with income for life. 


Emergency Fund for Business. 

One of New York’s important companies was in 
urgent need of additional working capital. It had 
exhausted its line of bank credit. The situation was 
saved when the president of this company borrowed 
$80,000 from the cash values of his personal life in- 
surance and loaned it to the business. A life under- 
writer had sold the president $1,000,000 of personal 
insurance on the theory that it represented not only 
potential death funds but also an emergency fund if 
he ever needed liquid cash. The availability of this 
$80,000 cash was the turning point in the business. 
Because of the “helping hand” of life insurance it is 
now in a strong financial position. 

Since then there have been three successive deaths 
of presidents of this company and in each case the 
shock of readjustment and new management was 
borne through the indemnity of life insurance on the 
lives of those presidents, payable to the business. 


Life Insurance as an Investment. 

Mr. S., before the stock market crash, was estimated 
to be worth $3,500,000. A life underwriter was in- 
troduced to him through a mutual friend. Before the 
life underwriter could discuss life insurance, Mr. S. 
stopped him by saying, “Mr. Underwriter, a friend 
of Biil’s is a friend of mine. You are welcome to 
talk to me about any subject except life insurance and 


8. 


annuities. 1 say this to you because I cannot use all 
the income on my investments let alone eat up any 
of the principal. Besides, I invest my money in the 
same sort of investments as the life insurance com- 
panies. Consequently, you can see that I have no 
need for life insurance or annuities. Furthermore, 
my wife and son are adequately provided for under 
my Will.” The underwriter never told his story 
Mr. S., after many investment experiences, filed a 
bankruptcy plea in 1933. From that point to 1939, 
when he died, he and his wife lived in a small apart 
ment on the bounty of several friends who joined 
together in sustaining them. 


Inheritance Tax Insurance. 

Mr. E.'s father died leaving him a successful manu- 
facturing business. However, his father’s entire estate 
consisted of the business. The business was solvent 
but had just completed an expansion program where 
most of its working capital was tied up in new plant, 
machinery and equipment. The lien of the govern- 
ment for inheritance taxes would have wiped out the 
meager working capital of the business. Fortunately, 
a life underwriter had anticipated this condition and 
influenced the father to take out a policy to pay his 
inheritance taxes. The result was that the son was 
able to inherit the business, free from debt, and build 
it from that point to the largest company of its kind 
in the world, employing hundreds of people 


Retirement Insurance. 

Mr. M. purchased $250,000. of life insurance on the 
Ordinary Life plan to protect his family in the event 
of his demise. At that time he had a substantial 
earned income and was a partner in a large manufac- 
turing company. This Company went through re- 
organization and, as new ownership came in, Mr. 
M.’s earned income was cut and shortly thereafter 
he was dismissed. The cash values of his life insur- 
ance became the foundation of his retirement plan 
through the use of the Joint and Survivorship life 
income options contained in the policies 


Bequests vs. Annuities. 

Mr. F. is a wealthy man with a substantial income. 
In his Will he planned a bequest of $25,000. to a 
sister to whom he had been giving $100. a month. 
By making an immediate gift to his sister and then 
his sister buying the annuity, she was protected 
with an income for life. Besides, most of the cost of 
this gift was retrieved through potential savings in 
income and estate taxes. 


Pension Trust Policies. 

The S. Company paid annual cash bonuses to execu- 
tives—most of which were lost through poor invest 
ments. (The boss and his executives were in a syndi- 
cate that speculated in promotional mining company 
securities.) A Pension Plan was substituted for the 
cash bonus plan. The Trustee invests the annual 
deposits in retirement annuity policies. The invest- 
ment problem is solved and along with it the em- 


ployer’s future problem of taking care of super 
annuated executives. 


10. Regular Services to All Clients. 


Protecting the cash values and the death proceeds 
from claims of creditors of the Insured. 

Protecting the death proceeds from claims of creditors 
of beneficiaries (to the extent permitted by law) 
Also, the extra protection, wherever possible, of Trust 
Agreements with life insurance companies instead of 
settlement agreements. 

Programming life insurance to provide lump sum 
needs for debts, clean-up purposes, emergency funds, 
mortgage funds, inheritance taxes, administration ex 
penses and a plan for income to cover the readjust- 
ment period, the critical years until the children are 
self-supporting and life incomes thereafter. 
Retirement Plan for the Insured. Selecting the 
proper policies to solve the insured’s needs for a 
retirement plan. 

Arranging premium calendar on an annual basis, 
wherever possible, in order to obtain lowest premium 
rates. 

Automatic Premium Loan provisions, wherever possi 
ble. This “lapse proof clause protects disability 
provisions as well as the life insurance. 

Waiver of Premium and adequate Disability and 
Accidental Death Protection. Protection to clients 
against these major hazards in life. 

Aviation Protection. Analyzing client’s policies to 
determine effect of disability or death from aviation 
on four phases: (1) Face amount of life insurance 
(2) Waiver of Premium. (3) Disability Monthly 
Income. (4) Double Indemnity. 

Annuity Riders. Permitting the insured to utilize 
cash values under advantageous settlement options, 
with resulting higher income yields to insured. 
Types of Policies in Insured’s portfolio. Changes of 
plan, if needed, to be arranged through the same 
Company as of original date of issue. Contract right 
to change to higher premium plan on difference in 
reserves is an important advantage in these cases. 
Dividend Accumulations and Additions. An im 
portant service wherever possible. 

Policy Loans. Advantages of retaining old policies 
in spite of policy loan interest. Policy loans vs. bank 
loans—advantages and disadvantages. 

Coordination of Life Insurance with General Estate 
In cooperation with the insured’s’ Attorney, this 
service of an advanced underwriter is invaluable in 
assisting the client in putting his financial house in 
order as well as legally minimizing income and estate 
taxes. 

Annual Review of Policies. Changing needs and 
changing conditions of clients require the services of 
the life underwriter to review his affairs annually. 
Our life insurance analysis service automatically pro 
vides for this because we make an annual bring-up 
of life insurance analysis and estate analysis for all 
our clients. 


The MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN AGENCY 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of HARTFORD 


Rudolph J. Pickard 


Richard A. Evans, Jr. 
AND THE 


John H. Kayton 


Supervisors 


ESTATE ANALYSIS COMPANY 


Annual Life Insurance Policy Analyses 
William Howard, Jr. 


Henry S. Koster 


William G. Schram 


527 Fifth Ave., New York 


Financial, Tax and Estate Plans 
Simon A. McAvoy 


Associates 


MUrray Hill 2-1600 
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bleak to them. Suddenly they find the © —~>——————_———— : ~| 
person willing to engage them and then Dee Walker 
the whole outlook of life is changed. Before Dee Walker became district 


| h A re t manager of the Jefferson Standard 
e a W ot verage The Law of interes Life in Texas City, Tex., he wrote 
C f 








Next to the law of average there is the 600 applications a year, or about four 
' law of interest—that is, enlisting the in- a week. He still writes about sey- 
By Dee I] alker terest of people in the ‘matter at hand, enty-five applications a year person- 
which is selling life insurance, and not ally, and has been in his company’s 
his interest in baseball or golf or Wash \pp-a-Week Club for six years. — 
District Manager, Je ‘ff erson Stand lard, Te KAS 4 ‘1ty, Tex. ington He is 37 years old, married and has 
: If an agent cannot tell his prospect a daughter, 4. Texas City is an in- 
something interesting about life insur- dustrial town, principally oil refining 
The | ; solitons (if, teen ik eames. “WMilkme woes soocdanine ance and life itself and tell it immediate- and shipping, and has 8,000 popula- 
ee fee eee ee np epiadimsg : ly, he had better stay away. It doesn’t tion. Mr. Walker’s agency does about 
insurance is as unchangeable as the law that it works, then you do not get dis- make any difference whether he has seen $1,500,000 annually, and he also op- 
of gravity. One would not attempt to couraged by turndowns because you know him before or whether he hasn't. In erates the Dee Walker Insurance 
jump off high place without first care if you keep on going you are bound to 1933 when I[ entered the business it did \geney, writing general insurance. 
fully considering the law of gravity trike a vein of production. Six men may "Ot take me Jong to find out that the 
words “life insurance” were no open. S 
There is no easy way to sell lite sul uy No before the seventh man says cocame But curious enough, I found $100 per month for one vear if you dic 
ance fo sell a lot of policies, as | Yes, but how do you know he will be that people Were interested in such a !rom natural causes and $100 per month 
have done each year, is to travel fast, in the affirmative to your proposition simple statement as one that a small if cg acta Par lie Eats 
sce as many people as possible, be able f you do not see him Therefore, start SUm of money for a premium Was equiv- # you live to be 05 they will return all 
’ ; ; ; , alent to what they spent in buying ciga- the money you have deposited except 
to interest them as quickly as possible, early so you can get around to the place rettes or popular magazines or some 
and have something definite to present where the law of average functions other expenditure which they ordinarily 
In my own case I have tried to mak \vents might take a lesson from peo regi ob y a — — pags ho —_ 
: : ee ae id ; : married man who had refused to buy a 
agua P _ ioe idea ple looking for jobs. Sometimes, they small policy because he thought he could 
to quickly enlist interest may have to make half a hundred calls — not afford it changed his mind when 1 
The law of average works in every before they get a nibble Life lodks said: “My company will give your wife 
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Mr. Edgar T. Wells, General Agent, 
National Life Insurance Co- of Vt-, 
55 Liberty Street, 

New York City 





Dear Edgar: 


DEE WALKER 


Just a reminder that ve have not received copy 


about 25 cents a month which it uses to 


for your Gold Book advertisement. Will you please try operate and pay death claims, This 
- will cost you 6 cents a day, which is 
to have it to us by the end of this week as we will start equivalent to the cost of six cigarettes.” 


; . Uses Tombstone Drawing Effectively 
running forms the end of the month and we want to be given : 

| found in my early days of selling 
that there was a “zero minute” which 





enough time to submit proofs to you. had to be overcome on the initial ap 
proach. One of my cartoonist friends 

With very best wishes, drew for me several tombstones. My 

wife and I put a number of little jingles 


on these. As I recall, some of them 


C i 
ordially yours, went: “Here’s to John Doe; the valu 

















of money he did not know,” and “John 
Doe has retired; his widow still works.” 
\round these tombstones I put twelve 
specimen checks for $100 each, made out 
to John Doe’s widow. All of this was 
photostated on a sheet about two feet 
square. I would take this to my pros- 
phe s pect and say, “I want you to see some- | 
: thing,” and would spread it out on his 
Mear Thkt : —— desk. He would always look, and not 
| ttt 2 wt are dawg at the bottom of the sheet an explana 





tion of how he could leave these checks | 

a darnw~ gerd cof ary, for his wife. The cost was six cigarettes 

q ° = a day. 
: = autade Ahn With young men I never fail to ge 
Lut contd seed Ap - —. : an audience when I say, “How would 
you like to have a savings plan that 
would pay for itself out of dividends 
phrott) ov bevtens , and give you $2,000 at Age 65, free?” 
This interests the prospect, and I ex 
‘ fr—. plain our 20-Pay Endowment at 65, par 
. ticipating. The dividends are more than 
eee ‘ hot Loft the deposits; so he gets the face amount 
4 D) lyprry free. - 

b Phat K ow lalla Yaesu ow Dress up the old 7 talk if you 
Av]tns call odes want people to listen. But don’t forget 
Otd mon welh Aaranractf. that you can’t get audiences if you are 


not on hand to do the talking. 
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Her Many Children Made 
This Leader Insurance- Minded 


The woman who led all the other 
women in the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in production for the first half 
of this year has had seven children. 
Furthermore, she has supported her 
family through writing life insurance 
during the past fifteen years. A daugh- 
ter has just been graduated from col- 
lece. Her home is in a small town, too. 

This unusually successful agent is 
Sarah Smith, Fairmont, W. Va., who is 
associated with the Tom Sweeney 
agency, Wheeling W. Va. She is small 
in stature and positive in manner—any- 





SARAH B. SMITH 


way, positive enough to pay for $800,- 
000 before August 1 of this year. She 
covers both a wide territory and a wide 
range of insurance writing. Anything 
from a $1,000 case to a large line of 
Group insurance is grist for her mill. 

Knows Leading Families of State 

“How does she do it?” responded Tom 
Sweeney in response to a question from 
The Gold Book. “Well, she is insur- 
ance-minded like mnobody’s _ business. 
When you have a flock of children you 
are not only a most valued member of 
the community, but no one need tell you 
of what life insurance can do because 
you know all about it. 

“Mrs. Smith not only gets around, but 
she knows about as many people in West 
Virginia as anybody I know. That in- 
cludes most of the members of the old 
families and heads of businesses. Her 
grandparents on both sides came _ to 
West Virginia by stage coach when the 
territory was still part of Virginia. It 
was Anne Russell, now Mrs. Robert M. 
Daley, wife of the medical director of 
the Equitable, who gave Sarah her 
start. Anne formerly lived down here, 
was known state-wide, was a_ great 
agent, and she had written Brooks Flem- 
ing, brother-in-law of Sarah Smith, and 
also his father, Governor Fleming.” 

Although Mrs. Smith had a child in 
arms when she decided to become an 
agent she made another decision and 
that was to go out and work just as 
hard as any of the men. She qualified 
for the $100,000 Club the first year and 
has been a club member ever since, 
upon a number of occasions making the 


Quarter Million Dollar Club of the So 
ciety. 

Has Written Number of Groups 

Mrs. Smith was born in Clarksburg, 
W. Va. Occasionally, she takes a trip 
to New York and sells some insurance 
here. One case was a 20 Pay for $250,- 
000; another was $98,000 single pre- 
mium annuity. Here she clears through 
the Leroy A. Miner agency of the So- 
ciety. She is one of the -women who 
have been successful in writing Group 
cases. First one she closed was ten 
years ago—the Consolidated Coal Co. 
Her last big Group was the United Car- 
bon Co, of Charleston, W. Va 

Mrs. Smith’s acquaintance with the 
important business and industrial people 
of West Virginia gets her into their 
offices; her life insurance ability does 
the rest. She hoped to wind up 1939 
with a volume of $1,000,000. Several 
women have made the Million Dollar 
Round Table and Mrs. Smith reached 
the million dollar goal in September. 

Mrs. Smith was educated at St. 
Joseph’s Academy on Long Island. Her 
father and her grandfather were in the 
export lumber business. She married 
and moved to Charleston, W. Va., with 
her husband. When he lost his fortune 
she decided to go to work which was 
shortly before he died. Later, she moved 
to Fairmont, W. Va. Fact that it is a 
college town and she has children helped 
influence that decision. Five of her 
seven children are living. 


Settlement Quiz 


(Continued from Page 60) 
to determine whether the wife is living 
as each payment falls due. 

11. Company does not undertake pro- 
visions which place upon it the duty of 
determining such facts or calling for dis- 
cretionary powers. In this case it would 
be necessary to determine whether an 
emergency existed. Local trust company 
is better equipped to handle such pro 
visions. 

Minor Children Should Not Have Control 

12. If $2,000 is to be used for clean-up 
fund (i. e. to pay debts and taxes of in 
sured) it should not be under the control 
of minor children. Guardian for children 
could not use their personal funds to 
pay obligations of the insured. Amount 
should be made payable to the executors 
or administrators of the insured or a 
trustee. 

13. Company does not make payment 
under the settlement dependent upon the 
terms of a will. The insured might re- 
voke the will prior to maturity, or the 
will might fail of probate. It would be 
better to name the bank as trustee with- 
out reference to the will and at the same 
time advise the bank the terms of the 
distribution desired. 

14. Commutation right for annuitant 
in life income settlement not offered. 
Only the certain payments could be val- 
ued for commutation purposes. If the 
payee commutes the balance of certain 
payments continuity of the income is dis- 
rupted. If withdrawal provision is nec- 
essary, life income plan should not be 
elected. 

15. All this is intended to avoid the 
expense of appointment of a guardian 
Provision for payment to any person the 
child chooses to live with is unwise. It 
might encourage a mercenary person to 
influence the child to live with him in 
order that he might exploit the child 
Since duties and powers of person are 
not defined, the guardian could probably 
upset the arrangement in any event. It 
would be better to appoint a trustee to 
act during minority. 
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and the 7 Doors / 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a broker who had lots and lots of 
clients and he insured ther homes and their cars and their fur 
coats but he believed that he could never never sell life insurance. 


And so he never made a nickel of commissions on all the perfectly 
lovely life insurance that his clients needed and that he could have sold 
them because he was their insurance broker. 
And then one fine day, when this particular broker 
was not feeling so fine because he needed those 
extra commisions that he didn’t have, a life insur- 
ance man walked into his office and said: “Look, 
Mr. Broker, you have lots and lets of clients and 
you have insured their homes and their cars and 
= their fur coats but that’s all.” 


said the broker. 


“So what?” 


And the 


“So let me show you seven doors that you've overlooked.” 
life insurance man named them like this: 


Behind the first door are all your clients who have failed to provide even 
for their own last expenses, the cleaning up of their bills and the 
payment of taxes. 

The second door leads to men who love their families 
enough to want to be sure that there will always be an 
income for their wife and children. 

The third door opens on your clients who want to be cer- 
tain their sons and daughters have a college education. 
(And by the way. remind me to tell you about the new 
two-way plan beginning when the child is 41% years old). 





Beyond the fourth door ave the men with vision enough to provide an 
emergency fund in case of sickness or accident or even for holidays and 
vacations. 

The fifth doer is the way to those husbands who should provide for the 
correct disposal of their business interests to the benefit of their 
dependents. 

Back of the sixth door ave the homeowners who have failed to provide 
that the mortgage will be paid no matter what may happen to them. 
On the other side of the seventh door is a crowd of men who some day 
want to retire on a permanent income. 

“So What?” said the broker when he had seen the seven doors. 

“So whv don’t you sell life insurance?” asked his friend. “There’s an 
agency in the middle of New York in the tallest building in the world, 
representing a fine old Connecticut company. that’s equipped to give a 
broker like vou every up-to-the-minute facility for making your work 
effective and profitable.” 


William L. Boyce, General Agent 


The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


(Hartford) 
1533 Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 


Telephone PEnnsylvania 6-6581 
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Insurance Tipsters 


Chief Actuary, Dominion Department of Insurance, Ottawa, Canada 


(Editor's Note: The Canadian 
Underwriters Association has printed in 
pamphlet form this article, and it ts avail- 
able for distribution. This article was an 
address delivered by Mr. Watson.) 

The uses of life insurance are many, 
but its main use is the protection of the 
dependants of adult man in the event 


of his death; not in the event of his 
premature death, as is sometimes stated, 
but in the event of his death wheneve 
it may occur. Do not imagine that it 
is only up to Age 60 or 65, or perhaps 
up to the attainment of the ever-shifting 
expectation of life, as sometimes repre 
sented, that the average man has de- 
pendants or will need the benefits of 


insurance. According to the 1931 census, 
for specimen age groups, the number of 
men out of 100 who are married are as 


follows 
TABLE A 
No. of married No. of married 
Age men per 100 men Agr men per 100 me 
Groups (wives living) Groups (wives living) 
n= 70 60 
35.3 ) 85-8! 38 
95.99 


15.49 
, SO 100 and over 

shows life insurance 
need; it should be 
planned for accordingly. Clearly no one 
can afford to take a chance that he will 
not need it in old age. Wives, however, 
are not the only dependants; there are 
children, fathers, mothers, brothers and 
sisters. Widowers, as well as those who 
never marry, generally have in their en- 
tourage someone dependent upon them; 
someone who looks to them for daily 
bread. And, quite apart from the need 
for protection of dependants, no one 
wishes to be remembered by a legacy 
of last illness and burial expenses. Un- 
less adequately provided for by life in- 
surance, these expenses are usually trou- 
blesome, sometimes disastrous, for those 
left behind. 

Must Plan for Protection While in 
Good Health 


It might be supposed that men at ad 
vanced ages do not need much insurance 
as their widows will not have long to sur- 


+49 73 
This simple test 
to be a life-long 


vive them. At the advanced age of 95, for 
example, a man’s wife, in the average 
case, is not less than 10 vears younger 


Should he die at that age, 
then, according to the 1931 census tables, 
his widow would have a possible twenty- 
two vears of life On the average she 
would have more than four years to live. 
The widows of those who die at Age 85 
have a possible thirty-two vears, on thi 
average eight years, to live. Widows at 
Ace 35 or 40, with children, need re- 
sources to bring up and educate their 
family, but there is this to be remem- 
bered; as children grow up they can 
help to support their mother and, being 
younger, she can generally get a foot 
hold in the economic life about her and 
become adjusted to her environment. No 
such adjustment is possible for the widow 


than himself. 


at an advanced age. Hence, it becomes 
a nice question to determine whether 
the average man will be in need of mort 
protection at the early aces than at 
more advanced ages At the advanced 
ages he should have at least enough in 


surance protection to provide his widow 
with a modest annuity for her remaining 
days. He must plan for this protectior 

while still in health, and preferably wv hile 


young. If when older he should find his 
protection to be excessive, he will have 
all the cards in his own hand enabling 


Life 


. for fire 


him to make a readjustment to his then 


needs. If he should have no need at 
all for protection in old age, he can use 
the equity in his insurance for his own 


declining years. 


Some Longevity Figures 


If anyone should suppose that his 
chances of attaining old age are neg- 
ligible, let him keep this in mind: Ac- 
cording to the 1931 Census Tables, for 


WATSON 


\. D 


men in the general population of those 
who attain the age of: 

20 30 10 50 00 
approximately one-half will live, respec 
tively, to ages: 

72 73 74 75 76 
That is easy to remember. Of those 
who survive to the ages of 72-76, ap- 
proximately 25% will survive beyond Age 
85 or 8. That is also easy to remem- 
ber. In the future, the attainment of old 
age may well be much more the rule 
than it has been in the past. According 
to the 1931 Census Tables for men, the 
average number of years those aged 20 
25 may expect to live beyond Age 8&0 is 
from two to two and one-half times 
what it was a century ago. Medical 
science is closing in on many diseases 
of old age. * * * Clearly the need for 
life insurance protection is not subject 
to any assignable age limit, and the 
probability that that protection will be 
needed at the advanced ages is increas- 
ing rather than the reverse. 

Provision for one’s dependants, and 
for expenses of last illness and burial, 
in the event of death—not premature 
death—being a life-long need, that pro 
vision could, theoretically, be made, as 
insurance, on a year to yea 
basis, or on a three-year basis, known 
in life insurance language as “Renewable 
Term Insurance.’ Under the Yearly 
Renewable Term Plan, sometimes also 
called the “Natural Premium Plan,” cach 
vear’s insurance stands virtually as a 
closed account. The premium of the 
year is intended to be at least sufficient 
to pay the death losses and the expenses 
of the vear. For fire insurance, the 
greater the fire hazard the higher the 
premium. Likewise for renewable Term 
life insurance; each vear as the age of 
the policyholder increases, his premium 





progressively increases. At the more 
advanced ages the risks of death become 
progressively so great that this plan of 
insurance becomes wholly impracticable. 
For specimen ages the table below shows 
{[Col. (2)] the number who die in one 
vear out of 1,000 who enter upon the 
year of age, according to the 1931 Census 
Tables. There are also shown illustrative 
annual premiums (without profits) for: 
(1) Yearly Renewable Term insurance 


[Col. (3)]; (2) Whole Life insurance 
[Col. (4)]; and (3) 20-Payment Life 
insurance [Col. (5)]. 


Yearly Renewable Term 


It will be noted that the Yearly Re 
newable Term premiums in Col. (3) are, 
at the younger ages, from two to two 
and three-fourths times the number who 


die in one year out of 1,000 men as 
shown in Col. (2); at the higher ages 
about two-thirds greater. This shows 


the very large proportion of the Renew 
able Term Premium which is necessary 
for expenses, more particularly at the 
younger ages. It will at once be clear 
that if premiums were quoted at the ad- 
vanced ages, they would increase, pro 
eressively, so rapidly that no one in 
pe health would consider paying them 
for year to year protection, preferring 
instead to get insurance on plans at uni 
form premiums. This tendency for pol 
icyholders in sound health to shift from 
Yearly Renewable Term insurance to 
plans at uniform premiums and with 
adequate reserves would be ever-present 
even at relatively early ages. As a 
consequence, the continuing Renewable 
Term policyholders as a class would 
tend to show, progressively, relatively 
heavy mortality, and there are no prac- 
ticable means of knowing, even approxi- 
mately, how heavy the mortality would 
become at advanced ages. It is conse- 
quently impracticable for any company 
to quote Renewable Term premiums ex- 
clusively and continue solvent. The few 
companies which, in times gone by, at- 
tempted so to do were wrecked by the 
ruinously heavy mortality which they 
experienced. 

It is now possible to appreciate why 
Yearly Renewable Term _ insurance, 
thouch attractive in its low premiums at 
the early ages, is certain in the long run 
to prove so grievously disappointing. On 
reference to Table B it will be seen 
that if anyone has trifled with Renew- 
able Term insurance in his youth the 
best he can do to secure the protection 
he needs when older is to convert to 
the Whole Life plan at Age 55. He 
would, however, have to do so at an 
increase in premium of about two and 
one-half times his then Yearly Renew- 
able Term premium, and at a premium 
two and one-half, three or four times 
the premium which would have been suf- 
ficient for Whole Life insurance had 
be been wise enough to buy insurance 
on that plan at an early age. For con- 
version at Age 65, the premium might 
be as much as five or six times the 
premium necessary for Whole Life in- 
surance at the time the Renewable Term 
insurance was first entered upon. 


Term Insurance 


There are many plans of temporary 
life insurance, renewable at the end of 
a fixed term of vears and convertible 
to higher premium plans—5-, 10-, 15-, 
20-vear term being the most usual. As 
the name implies, Term insurance may 
be appropriate for some strictly tempo- 


rary purpose, but it ought not to be 
relied upon for any other purpose. If, 
for example, you are paying off a mort- 
gage on your home over a period of ten, 
fifteen or twenty years, then Yearly 
Renewable Term insurance for the de- 
creasing amount of the mortgage will 
serve a real temporary need. In the 
event of your death the mortgage will 
be paid out of the insurance money and 
your family will have their home free 
from debt; in event of your survival the 
mortgage will be liquidated in the nor- 
mal course. But even for the purpose of 
paying off the mortgage in the event of 
your death, you would be well advised 
to examine closely the alternative advan- 
tages of making the necessary effort to 
pay the additional premium for Whole 
Life insurance for the initial amount of 
the mortgage. 
Term insurance which is to be re- 
newed year by year from Age 20, 30, 40 
to Age 55 or 65, then to be con- 
verted into level premium insurance, is 
predicated on the assumption that your 
earning power is suddenly to increase at 
Age 55 or 65 or that your need for 
insurance is suddenly to decrease. Both 
of these assumptions are contrary to ex- 
perience. To rely on Renewable Term 
insurance for one’s main insurance pro 
tection is like living in a house for 
which the rent is certain to increase 
every year, or every five, ten, fifteen or 
twenty years, and ultimately to become 
prohibitive. Obviously the need we all 
have for insurance can be incomparably 
better answered by taking level premium 
Whole Life insurance from the start, at 
a premium perhaps one-fifth or one- 
sixth of that at which conversion would 
have to be made at Age 65. Under the 
Whole Life Plan, the policyholder pays 
. higher premium in the early years of 
his insurance, than would be necessary 
for Term insurance, to secure himself 
against any increase in premium at later 
ages — to secure himself, as it were. 
against increasing rent on his dwelling 
place. Out of these higher premiums 
in the early years, together with interest 
earnings thereon, the insurance company 
builds up reserves to the end that pol- 
icyholders need never be called upon to 
pay any increase in premium. The 
longer Whole Life policies are in force, 
the larger the accumulated reserves 
available for paying death claims; the 
remainder of the death claims is made 
good out of premiums currently paid. 
Thus the need for increasing the pre- 
mium with increase in age of the policy 
holder, as under Renewable Term insur- 


ance, is unnecessary under the Whole 
Life Plan. 
Whole Life Insurance 
The next preceding paragraph ex- 


plains, with sufficient accuracy for pres- 
ent purposes, the origin, meaning and 
function of reserves in the business of 
life insurance. In paying the initially 
higher Whole Life premium, as against 
the increasing, and ultimately prohibi- 
tive, Yearly Renewable Term premium. 
vou are neither “investing” nor “saving” 
in the sense in which those terms are 
generally understood; you are making 
provision for the life- long i insurance pro- 
tection you are likely to need in a 
fashion which will, in the long run, be 
more acceptable and convenient to yor 
than any possible variant of Renewable 
Term insurance. In the event of your 
Whole Life insurance coming to an end 
by surrender, the insurance purposes for 
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which the company accumulated a re- 
serve against your insurance are also 
at an end. Consequently, out of that 


reserve, the company may pay you a 
surrender value; and, likewise, so long 
as your insurance is continued in force, 
the company may, instead of investing 
that cash value in government bonds or 
in mortgages, for example, lend it to you 
should you be obliged to borrow for any 
purpose. 


Twenty-Pay Life 
The Whole Life policy is an excellent 


plan of insurance. For many of us, 
however, earning power is likely to de 
crease materially, or disappear alto- 


eether, somewhere between the ages of 
(0 and 70. It is not safe to count on 
carnings continuing beyond Age 65; it 
is a wise precaution to have your life 
insurance paid up well before that age. 
This suggests the advisability of paying 
a higher premium than the Whole Life 
premium to the end that you may, dur- 
ing the earning period of your life, pay 
for the insurance protection you are like- 
lv to need throughout the whole of life. 
For this purpose the 20-Payment Life 
Plan has proved acceptable to a large 
proportion of policyholders, but Whole 


Table 


Life insurance with premiums payable 
No. who die in 
one year out of 
1000 men( 1931 
Age Census Tables) 
(1) (2) 
25 3 
35 4 
5 6 
55 13 
65 30 
75 74 
85 172 
95 345 
100 466 
Note: These premiums are given for illustiative purposes only. Men 
st class health might be able to get insurance at approximately 
these rates at this date (May, 1939), but do not be disappomted if 


have to pay something more 


to, say, age 60 has great attractions for 
the average man. Illustrative 20-Pay- 
ment Life premiums are given in Table 
B. Out of the premiums paid-for this 
plan in excess of the Whole Life pre- 
mium, the company builds up larger re- 
serves than for the Whole Life Plan, to 
the end that the premium need never 
be increased and will, in fact, cease al- 
together at the end of the term agreed 
upon in the policy. It should again be 
emphasized that by paying the 20-Pay- 
ment Life premium, as agi iinst the 
initially lower, but increasing, and_ ulti- 
mately impracticable, Renewable Term 
premium, you are neither “saving” nor 
“investing;” rather you are making sure 
of the protection you will need in the 
uncertain future in the manner most ac 
ceptable to yourself, to the end that no 
one can deprive your dependants of 
that protection whatever may happen to 
your earning power. It is like buying 
vour home on the instalment plan; after 
payments are completed there can never 
be any question of an increasing rent 
nor of any rent at all. 
Twenty-Year Endowment 


You may desire to provide a sum of 
money in the event of death within a 
term of years, say twenty, or in the 


event of 
that term. 
sire to educate 


your survival to the end of 
You might, for example, de- 
your children, to help a 
son get established in business, or to 
provide for yourself and your wife in 
old age. In order to secure the due 
payment of these benefits, you will need 
to pay a larger premium for, say, a 
20-Year Endowment policy than for a 
20-Payment Life policy. Out of that 
larger premium payment the insurance 
company will accumulate still larger re- 
serves than for a 20-Payment Life 
policy, in fact a reserve equalling at the 
end of the twenty years the amount then 
to be paid. Again it should be made 
clear that you are neither “saving” nor 
“investing ;” you are insuring the due 
payment of a sum of money which you 
desire shall be paid either in the event 
of your death or on your surviving the 
term of years. It is insurance you are 
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seeking; it is insurance the 


comipany 
sells you. 


“Savings” and “Investment” Terminology 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that, properly understood, there is not 
in the business of life insurance, nor in 
life insurance policies, any “savings,” 
“investment” or “banking” element, no 
matter what may have been at any time 
said to the contrary. The fact that a 
policyholder may borrow on_his_ policy 
or may surrender his policy for cash, or 
that in his policy he may insure the pay- 
ment to himself of a sum of money 
should he survive a term of years, does 
not in any respect change this con- 
clusion. Although there may be no great 
harm in using these terms with refer- 
ence to life insurance policies and the 
business of insurance, provided that the 
peculiarly limited sense in which they 
are used is clearly understood, there is, 
nevertheless, good reason for thinking 
that the use of these terms has contrib 
uted to the deepest misunderstanding 
concerning the true nature of life in- 
surance contracts and of the business of 
life insurance. It is as well at. this 
point to make it clear why it would be 
less confusing and lead to clearer think- 
ing if these terms were not used with 
B 


Illustrative 
Premiums (without profits) per $1,000 of Insurance 


Whole Life 


(uniform 


Yearly Renewable 
Ferm, Convertible 


20-pay Life 
(uniform 


(increasing year throughout throughout the 
by year with age) life) 20 years) 
(3) (4) (5) 
$ 8.16 $15.26 $23.48 
8.609 20.82 28.99 
12.11 30.65 38.51 
22.45 47.97 53.48 
(48.90) 7988 81.39 


reference to insurance policies or the 
business of insurance. 

There are other life-long needs besides 
life insurance, as, for example, food, 
clothing and shelter. It has perhaps 
never been suggested that when anyone 
buys for his own needs, say, sugar, 
bacon, bread .. . an overcoat, a silk hat, 
rubber boots a watch, a painting, 
furniture ... or when he rents a room, 
an apartment or a house, that he is 
either “saving” or “investing.” If, to 
secure himself ultimately against payin: 


rent, anyone were to buy a home out 
of his income over a period of twenty 
or thirty years, he cannot properly be 


said to invest. If, for example, he were 
to place his money in houses for rent, 
or for rent and with a view to profit on 
appreciation in value, he may then prop- 
erly be said to invest in real estate. The 
fact that anyone may, in case of need, 
borrow on his clothing, furniture or 
home, or sell them for cash, does not in 
any sense suggest that he had made an 
investment when he bought his clothing, 
furniture or home. So it is with life 
insurance; it is, today, an ordinary cur- 
rent human need for which we should 
make provision in the manner likely to 
be most convenient to us in the long 
run; life insurance stands completely 
and uniquely on its own, + ia there is no 
“savings,” “investing,” or “banking” ele 
ment in it. 


Policies to Fit All Needs 


The purposes life insurance may serve 
are many and the plans of policies avail- 
able are adequate for meeting those 
needs. It is a question of selecting the 
plans of policies and the method of pre 
mium payment best suited to your in- 
dividual needs. The Family Income 
policy, for example, well meets the in- 
surance needs, or some of those needs, 
of many of us, but it would be wholly 
lacking in understanding to suggest that 
the Family Income policy would meet all 
needs for insurance. As different plans 
of policies are suited to our different 
requirements and circumstances, it is 
rather purposeless and misleading to at- 
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tempt with any approach to finality a 
comparison of one plan of life insur- 
ance with another, more particularly by 
mathematical analysis. How is it pos- 
sible to compare, for example, the rela- 
tive advantages of a 20-Payment Life 
policy and of a Life Annuity; or of a 
Family Income policy and a Whole Life 
policy? From an understanding of what 
the several plans of insurance will do 
for us, we must each recognize the plan 
which will best meet his needs, taking 
into account the insurance he already 
has and his ability to pay for more. 

It is perhaps relevant to point out 
that, in the matter of clothing, it is fan- 
ciful to attempt to compare the relative 
value of a raincoat and an overcoat; of 
a silk hat and a pair of dancing shoes; 
of a business suit and a dress suit; of a 
suit of underwear and a bathing suit. 
_ .. The individual concerned must judge 
for himself having regard for the nature 
of his work, his station in life, the state 
of his wardrobe and the amount of his 
income. It would be as irrelevant to 
suggest that all persons in all circum- 
stances should have the same kind of 
insurance as to suggest that all persons, 
in all circumstances and for all purposes, 
should wear tropical worsteds. Never- 
theless, we have among us a small num- 
ber of self-stvled “independent insur- 
ance advisers,” or “counsellors,” who 
have refurbished the view, long since 
discredited by bitter experience, that the 
whole institution of life insurance 
should virtually be reduced to a one- 
stringed harp; to a pipe-organ with but 
one pipe; to a wardrobe with every suit 
of the same material and color; that, to 
be specific, the Yearly Renewable Term 
Plan is the one and only true form of 
life insurance. Thus, these insurance 
“tipsters” have just one “tip” to offer. As 
a concession to human frailties, they may 
admit the usefulness of insurance at 
uniform premiums for a term of years 

five, ten, fifteen or twenty—renewable 
at the end of the term at a higher pre- 
mium. But the one cardinal sin is that 
you should buy a policy which will have 
any cash value or loan value in it. To 
do so is to “invest within your insur- 
ance policy.” They preach the doctrine 
of taking Term insurance and investing 
the difference in premiums “outside your 
insurance policy,” as they phrase it. 
Nevertheless, they advise conversion at 
age 55, or perhaps age 65, into Whole 
Life, or some higher premium plan, 
which always has the cash values and 
loan values they so roundly condemn. 
Further, they generally recommend in- 
surance for a term of years equal to the 
“expectation of life,” notwithstanding 
that this plan generally has cash values, 
loan and other nonforfeiture values. 
Their defense for this aberration is that 
the expectation of life plan does not en- 
dow, i.e, no sum of money is payable 
at the end of the term of the insurance. 
But this is equally true for Term insur- 
ance to age 80, 90 ; and a Whole 
Life policy is simply a Term policy for 
the duration of life; it does not endow. 


What Is the “Expectation of Life”? 


These one-tip insurance “tipsters” at 
once reveal either their limited under- 
standing of “what it is all about,” or a 
more sinister shortcoming, in recom- 
mending insurance for a term equal to 
the expectation of life, not knowing, ap- 
parently, that the expectation of life is 
not the same for any two tables of mor- 
tality, and not realizing, apparently, that 
With increase in age the expectation of 
life changes, thus making unsatisfactory, 
according to their own rule, the insur- 
ance taken at earlier ages for the then 
expectation of life. For some unex- 
plained, possibly mystical, reason, they 
contend that a man’s insurance needs 
somehow end on attaining his expecta- 
tion of life. The fact is that, for any 
table of mortality, the expectation of 
life at any age is merely the average 
after-lifetime for the number of persons 
living at that age according to that table. 
Being an average for all of those per- 
sons, the expectation of life has no 
meaning or relevance for any individual 
who happens to be of that age. Who, 
for example, would order boots for an 
army on the basis of the average size 


of soldiers’ feet? Who would try to 
settle the insurance needs of any in- 
dividual on the basis of the average 
amount of insurance which policyholders 
carry? 

It will be helpful at this point to give 
the expectation of life according to four 
tables of mortality at specimen insur- 
ance ages. 


TABLE C 
Expectation of Life—Nearest Year 
American 1931 


Experi- American Canadian Census 


ence en en Table 

Age Table Table Table (Men) 
20 42 45 47 49 
30 35 37 38 40 
40 28 29 30 31 
50 21 21 22 23 
60 12 14 15 16 


If at age 20 you are trying to settle 
your life insurance program accord- 
ing to the expectation of life theory of 
insurance needs, are you to take your 
expectation to be 42, 45, 47 or 49 years? 
If you should decide to rely on the 
American Experience Table, you would 
take Term insurance for forty-two years, 
that is up to age 62. On attaining age 
40, however, you would find that, ac- 
cording to the expectation of life 
theory, your insurance protection should 
extend for twenty-eight years or to age 
68, and at age 60 that it should extend 
to age 72. Thus the irrelevance of the 
expectation of life rule in settling your 
life insurance needs is manifest. Like mar- 
riage itself, your life insurance pro- 
gram is a life-long issue not lightly 
to be entered upon nor lightly aban- 
doned. Each of these issues must be 
settled by the application of intelligence 
and understanding if there is to be any 
hope of success; not in accordance, in 
the one case, with any such silly pro- 
cedure as the application of the expecta- 
tion of life rule, nor, in the other, with 
any analogous matrimonial formula or 
inhibition. 

The Experience of Sheppard Homans 


In support of the Renewable Term in- 
surance delusion, some of these “tip- 
sters” quote Sheppard Homans, possibly 


oblivious of the fact that, more than 
sixty years ago, Homans organized a 
company for the one purpose of selling 
Renewable Term insurance; that within 
one generation the mortality of the lives 
insured on that plan got completely out 
of control, wrecked the company and 
brought bitter disappointment to policy- 
holders and unrelieved misery to their 
dependants. Scores of like failures of 
this class of life insurance might be 
cited, yet this is the one plan of insur- 
ance which these “tipsters,” ignorantly 
or otherwise, recommend. They do not, 
however, represent any insurance com- 
pany—which is lucky for the companies ; 
they style themselves “independent,” 
which, being interpreted, means “irre- 
sponsible;” they are not interested in 
selling Term insurance as such, but 
they do not ply their trade for the glory 
of it. They confine their attention to 
those who already have insurance—the 
more the better—with substantial cash 
values, and the larger the cash values 
the better. Their “services” consist, first, 
by propaganda, in perplexing and con- 
fusing such persons with reference to 
their insurance program or in directly 
preying on those who may be in finan- 
cial difficulties, then in convincing them 
of the advantages of substituting Re- 
newable Tetm insurance for the insur- 
ance they have; finally, in taking the 
cash value of that insurance to be in- 
vested, as well as the difference in pre- 
mium, always at 6%. It would appear 
that, in some cases, charges for these 
“services” have been as high as 25% of 
the cash value; which perhaps explains 
the reason why these “tipsters” do not 
sell Term insurance as such but inter- 
est themselves in those who have insur- 
ance with substantial cash values. 

If one of these “tipsters” should sug- 
gest to you the rewriting of your in- 
surance on a Term plan, make sure in 
the first place of the charges you will 
have to pay for his “services.” If you 
should get so far with him as to make 
application for Term insurance, it would 
be a wise precaution to consult a law- 
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yer in whom you have every confidence, 
concerning the answers your insurance 
“tipster” may suggest you should give 
to certain questions in the application 
for the Term insurance, lest those an- 
swers might afterward be held to be 
fraudulent, thus vitiating the insurance 
obtained as a consequence. 

These “tipsters” usually write books 
(propaganda), all very much the same, 
in which they roundly condemn all life 
insurance, except Term plans, subject, 
however, to conversion, and, generally, 
condemn life insurance companies and 
life insurance underwriters for most, if 
not for all, of their works. If you have 
attempted to read any of this propa- 
ganda, you may have found it dull 
enough, and if you were able to per- 
severe to the end, perhaps you may 
have been charitable enough to express 
your sentiments as Milton did, in “Ly- 
cidas,” of certain faithless clerics of his 
day: 

“Blind Mouthes! that scarce themselves 
know how to hold 

A Sheep-hook, or have learn’d ought els 
the least 

That to the faithful Herdman’s art be- 
longs!” 

_ Or perhaps there came to mind the 

international gangsters of today who, 

first, by propaganda, create strife and 

confusion within a small nation and in 

the end come in to devour the whole— 

all to save those devoured from a propa- 

gandized impending doom. 


The Institution of Life Insurance 


Against the general and detailed con- 
demnation of such propaganda, it may 
be stated that life insurance is an old 
and honorable institution. The sound- 
ness of the principles on which it is 
founded has been abundantly proved by 
long experience. Like most human in- 
stitutions, it may not yet have quite at- 
tained perfection, but it has neverthe- 
less been making steady and notable 
progress in better answering some of 
the deepest human needs in an ever- 
changing world. By reason of the many 
plans of insurance available, the institu- 
tion of life insurance is a house of many 
mansions, and in the variety of those 
mansions the great majority of way- 
farers may find comfort and protection 
well-suited to the needs of themselves 
and their dependants. No_ institution 
outside of the Christian churches has so 
consistently brought comfort, solace and 
help to sustain the widowed and the 
fatherless in their time of greatest trial. 
They who bring unintelligent and de- 
structive criticism against the institution 
of life insurance assume a burden for 
which they do not intend to answer or 
even to be brought to account. The only 
really dark chapter in the whole history 
of the institution of life insurance is the 
chapter written by the companies and 
associations organized many years ago to 
sell life insurance on the Renewal Term 
plan and on the even more unsound as- 
sessment plan. These organizations have 
all passed from the scene, but the evil 
which they did, the wreckage, misery 
and suffering, lives after them in insur- 
ance history and in the memory of the 
people alive even to this day. That 
chapter of insurance history shall not 
repeat itself, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of tipsters to rewrite it to their 
own particular profit. 


Answers to Specific 
Fallacies 


A. D. Watson, chief actuary, Domin- 
ion Department of Insurance, Ottawa, 
Canada, has prepared the following an- 
swers to some specific fallacies which 
insurance men encounter when they talk 
to people who have had interviews with 
life insurance tipsters. 

Fallacy No. 1: When you borrow on your 
insurance policies it is your own money 
you borrow and you should not have to 
pay interest on it. 

If you own your home, your money has 
gone to purchase it; the home is yours; 


the money you paid for it belongs to the 
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If you should at any time borrow 
on the security of your home, even from 
the vendor, you would probz ably expect to 
pay interest on the loan. If that is not 
your view, suppose you had sold your 
home last year for, say, $10,000, and the 
purchaser now were to come to you to 
borrow, say, $5,000 on the security of the 
property you sold him, would you lend him 
the $5,000 without interest on the strength 
of his plea that it was his own money he 
was borrowing? If, notwithstanding the 
above, you should still take the view that 
as it was your money which went to pur- 
chase your home, and that you should 
have the use of that money without inter 
est, then you may make your view effective 
by selling your home. But you cannot 
keep your home and at the same time 
borrow on it without paying interest. 

It is likewise with your life insurance. 
When you buy a life insurance policy, 
the policy and all the many benefits pro- 
vided for therein are yours; the premiums 
you pay to the company, and the reserves 
which the company builds up out of those 
premiums, belong to the company for the 
purpose of making good those benefits; 
those reserves must earn interest to the 
end that the company may meet its obli 
gations under its policies without increase 
in premiums at any time. If you wish to 
look upon the cash values of your policies 
to the use of which 


vendor. 


as your own money, 
you are entitled without any interest, you 
can make that view effective by surren 
dering the insurance for your cash equity 
The money will then be yours; you will 
have obtained it in exchange for your in 
without 


surance policy, but you will be 
insurance protection Later, when you 
may again desire insurance protection you 


may not be in sound health. Even if you 


should be insurable, vou will have to pay 


a higher premium than was payable on 
your surrendered insurance. You cannot 
have it both ways; vou cannot continue 


your life insurance protection and at the 
same time have the use of the cash value 
of your policy without paying interest for 
it; the cash value is not your money so 


long as the insurance contract is continued 
in force. But keep this in mind: so long 
as the insurance is continued in force, 


whether vou have borrowed on it or not, 
the company in effect each year adds in 
terest to the cash value out of its interest 


earnings, and this to the end that vour 
insurance benefits may be duly paid at 
maturity, without any increase in your 


pre mium 


/ No. 2: At death the company 
sh said pay the cash value of the pole 
ws well a "th um assured in the policy 
This fallacy is based on the same mis- 


conceptions as No. 1, ie. that the casl 
aie of your policy is your own money 
It becomes your own money when you sur- 
render your insurance; not before. The 
fact is that, on death, the company does 
pay the cash value of the policy and in 
addition the difference between the cash 
value and the face amount assured. As 
already explained, the prime purpose for 
which life insurance reserves are accumu 
lated is to provide in part for the payment 
of death claims to the end that premiums 
iced not increase with age. 

Fallacy No. 3: A_ limited payment life 
policy is not paid-up at the end of the 
prenmnum pert vd, nor does it ever become 
paid-up. 

In part this fallacy is 
ing better than, virtually, 
th 


founded on noth 
a play on words, 
e play on words being that, as the cash 
ilue never equals the sum assured, there- 
fore the policy is never paid-up! In part 
it is foun Hed on the misconception that the 
cash value of your policy is your own 
money to the use of which vou are en- 
titled without interest; that, consequently, 
this cash value earns interest which you 
are in effect paying to the company; that 
even after your insurance is supposed to 
you will still continue to con 
tribute to the company interest on the 
ash value of your insurance 

When anyone has had the 


ZO rd sense 


to pay something more than rent to the 
end that, ultimately, he might own his own 
home, he probably understands well enough 


what the situation is after he has made 
his final payment. He knows that he will 
have the use of his home, the protection 
of his roof, without the payment of any 
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rent or leave from anybody. And _ he 
would not be confused nor disturbed in his 
mind concerning the situation even if a 
self-wise “tipster” should tell him that his 
home was, in fact, not paid for, and never 
would be, for the reason that the money 
he has already paid for it, say $10,000, 
was, in the hands of a vendor, earning, 
and would continue to earn, say $600 per 
year, which he, the owner, would, in effect, 
continue to pay each year forever to the 
vendor. (Life insurance “tipsters” al- 
ways assume money to be worth 6% to 
anybody and to everybody.) ‘He probably 
would be disturbed concerning the mental 
state of his would-be “tipster. 

Likewise, when anyone has paid premi- 
ums for twenty years on a 20-payment life 
policy for, say, $5,000, he probably under- 
stands well enough that, without any fur- 
ther payments of premium, $5,000 will be 
paid at his death, whenever it may occur ; 
that was the benefit he intended to secure 
in the first place. He also understands 
that his policy has a cash value, the same 
as his home has a cash value in the real 
estate market; but that, if he takes the 
cash value, in the one case he has to give 
up his life insurance protection in the 
amount of $5,000, and that in the other 
case he has to give up his home. 
Fallacy No. 4: If you have borrowed on 

your insurance policy, you are as a con- 

sequence paying an unreasonable price 
for your msurance. 

This conclusion is arrived at, ignorantly 
or otherwise, by a preposterous arithmeti- 
cal hoax. To illustrate the manner in 
which it is attempted to build up the de- 
lusion, suppose that fifteen years ago, at 
Age 35, you took out a 20-payment life 
policy for $5,000, at an annual premium 
of $150; that you have borrowed $2,000 
on your policy at 0%. 

\rithmetical hoax : 





Annual premium ......... ice Be 
Interest on $2,000 at 6%..... ' 120 
ee re $ 270 
Amount of policy.............. $5,000 
Amount of loan............ : 2,000 
Net insurance. $3,000 


per $1 ,000 of net insur- 
ance, $90 as against an annual premium 
of $30 before you borrowed! The “tip- 
ster’s” corollary to this is that you should 
take Renewable Term insurance for the 
amount of the protection you need, with 
this secured, cancel your old insurance 
and take any cash value which may re- 


Annual charge 


main, i.€., after you have settled with 
the “tipster” for his fees. 
The facts concerning your insurance: 


Neither the 
icy, nor the 


amount insured in the pol- 
premium, has changed as a 
consequence of the loan; the additional 
annual charge is for the borrowed 
money and does not affect in any sense 
the cost of your insurance any more 
than if you had borrowed a like amount 
on the security of your home or from 
your banker either on the security of 
bonds which you may own or on the 
security of your insurance itself. If 
you borrow on your policy, you yourself 
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receive a portion of the death benefit 
in advance, perhaps years in advance, 
of the due date. Consequently you must 
necessarily pay interest on this advance 
payment until it is repaid, either by you 
during your lifetime or by deduction 
from the amount of the insurance pay- 
able under the policy at your death. If 
you have borrowed $2,000 from a bank 
against government bonds worth $5,000 
which you own, your executors will have 
to repay the loan before they can get 
possession of the bonds, or the bank 
will sell the bonds and pay $3,000 to 
your executors. If you have borrowed 
$3,000 on your home worth $10,000, the 
value of your home has not changed as 
a consequence; you would still ask $10,- 
000 for it, not $7,000. On sale, however, 
you would expect to receive $7,000 only, 
as you had already received $3,000 of 
the value in advance by way of loan. 
Further, it would not cost you more to 
live in your home after you had bor- 
rowed on it, but you have to pay interest 
on the borrowed money the same as if 
you had borrowed on any other security. 
Fallacy No. 5: Most lapses and surrenders 

are due to the fact that the insurance 1s 

on plans requiring higher premiums than 

Term msurance. 

These “tipsters” 
of insurance, and 


denounce the business 
insurance companics, 
by reason of the amount of insurance 
which has been discontinued by lapse 
and surrender, more particularly during 
the past ten devastating years. They at- 
tribute this discontinuance to the fact 
that the great bulk of insurance is on 
plans other than Term plans. The fact 
is that, in the earlier years of that 
period, large numbers who were buying 
homes, or were making investments out- 
side their insurance or other purchases 
on the instalment plan, were forced to 
relinquish the undertaking, and in many 
cases lost much or all of what they had 
put in these enterprises. Many policy- 
holders have had to surrender their in- 
surance or to borrow on it to save their 
liomes or to feed their children. It is a 
wise man who can say that the insur- 
ance was a mistake or that its surrender 
was to the disadvantage of the families 
concerned. While the insurance was in 
force it protected the families, and when 
it was surrendered it helped to feed 
them. Further, during those ten years 
a great deal of insurance was continued 
in force by borrowing the premiums on 
the security of the®policy, and thus the 
protection was continued for a time at 
least. At this date it is possible to look 
back with something akin to pride in 
contemplating the record of the institu- 
tion of life insurance during the past ten 
years. In too many cases, unfortunately, 
policyholders took their cash values in a 
frantic effort to salvage something from 
the investments thev had made outside 
their insurance policies. The only sure 
and certain place large numbers of peo- 
ple could turn for succor in their dis- 
tress was their insurance policies with 
cash values. Term insurance is a lia- 
bility, not an asset, in aan of crises 
or distress. It comes rather badly from 
these “tipsters” to point the finger of 
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scorn at the volume of lapses and syr- 
renders when they themselves are ope nly 
engaged in inducing surrenders by every 
art their ingenuity can devise. One 
“tipster” claims to have effected the 
termination of $2,000,000 of insurance 
with cash values in one year. If “tip- 
sters” had their way, the surrenders 
would pass beyond the ravages of any 
depression. . 


More Women Buying 
(Continued from Page 52) 
rather than from her estate, insurance 
offers to her, as well as to the man of 
property, the only way to make sure that 
the event which creates the need for 
funds will supply the funds to meet the 
need. As a matter of fact, when Sophia 
Bliven, manager women’s division, Penn 
Mutual’s home office agency, asked a 
group of women representatives in her 
agency, “What statement or question do 
you use most frequently to secure an in 
terview?” most of the “approaches” 
given would be equally appropriate in 
selling to women or to men: (1) “You 
are interested in accumulating money, 
aren’t you?” (2) “Have you a retirement 
income plan?” (3) “You are interested in 
an assured retirement income projecting 
your salary into the future.” (4) “Yon 
appreciate having your own income now, 
but are you sure you will have it as 
long as you live?” (5) “Have I picked a 
convenient time to call on you?” (“What 

about ?”) “Planned income for life.” 


Common Denominators 


While, therefore, we can’t make any 
pat ge neralizations about women selling 
this way and men selling that way, or 
even about the way to sell to women ys. 
the way to sell to men, it’s hardly pos- 
sible to talk to very many women whose 
names are const: antly appearing on their 
companies’ lists of leading producers, 
without realizing that, in practically 
every case, there is a sympathetic ap- 
proach to the financial problems of the 
people with whom the woman under- 
writer comes in contact, and that con- 
scientious care goes into the solution of 
these problems. A clearer reflection of 
these characteristics is given in a letter 
from Alma Ware Crosby, district man- 
ager, Jefferson Standard Life in Beau- 
mont and Port Arthur, Texas, than could 
be presented by the most thorough “job 
analysis” of the professional woman un- 
derwriter’s work. Mrs. Crosby is the 
only woman to qualify for the Texas 
Leaders Round Table for 1937, 1938 and 
1939, and is writing “around $200,000 to 
$350,000 a year quite regularly.” 

“T am very careful to have all pleasant 
dealings and have all my clients fully 
understand their policies, and handle 
every detail in such a way as to continue 
year after year getting business from 
them and their families. I take just as 
much care to service them on their poli- 
cies when necessary as I do to sell them 
I let them know that I appreciate them 
by sending birthday cards, Christmas 
cards, and in other little thoughtful ways 
when they are in special sorrow or joy, 
ete. This, after seventeen years, has 
made my work so pleasant that I am 
just moving around among my friends 
writing life insurance for people who 
like me and appreciate me and have 
confidence in me. Therefore, the olde: 
I get the more pleasant my work is, for 
[ have enlarged my circle of policy 
holders and friends. Some of them have 
become quite successful and I can write 
them large policies. I am building a 
structure and am most careful not to 
have any faulty material go in that may 
weaken my future building. One dis- 
satisfied policyholder might be ‘the apple 
that would spoil many around it.’’ 

Any business built on the “wonderful 
foundation” described in Mrs. Crosby’s 
letter should hold firm during the sever- 
est economic storms. Moreover, since 
the foundation stones used by profes- 
sional women underwriters everywhere 
seem to be equally solid, there can be 
little question as to the type of struc- 
tures which can rise on these founda- 
tions in the future. 
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THE HARRY F. GRAY AGENCY 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford 
1760 Woolworth Building 
New York 





Wishes to thank its many friends 


| — IN THE GENERAL INSURANCE BUSINESS 
— AMONG SURPLUS LINE WRITERS 
— IN OUR OWN ORGANIZATION 





for their efforts during the past year. 





We are anxious to extend our services and give you the benefit 


of our many years of experience in standard and substandard risks 
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“The business of selling Life Insurance becomes a 
profession through an intelligent and scientific approach 


to a definite problem.” 





WE BEGIN BY GETTING ALL THE FACTS 


A complete Service Department of trained men is main- 


needs and assist you in your underwriting problems. 


Downtown Agency 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
Gerald A. Eubank, Manager 
40th floor 40 Wall St. 


New York 
Home Office: Newark, N, J. 
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to a loyal, hard-working staff 
of producers and some mighty 
fine friends among the New 
York City insurance fraternity 
who have helped the 
S. S. WOLFSON AGENCY 
to maintain a healthy increase 
in new paid-for business this 


year. 
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PEnnsylvania 6-6605° 


The 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Organized in 1851 


“Eighty-eight years’ Continuous Service to Policy owners” 
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Constant Improvement Being Made 


In Life Insurance Distribution 
By John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 


Manager Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford 


Every day thousands of people stand 
patiently in line at the New York World’s 
Fair, waiting to enter the General 
Motors Exhibit for a glimpse of the 
highways of tomorrow. And, sometimes, 
200,000 are looking with avid interest at 
all the other wonders that are envisaged 
elsewhere at the Fair. They are seeing 
new glass that has been developed by 
research, new fabrics that have come 
from research, new safety appliances, 
electrical devices, new mechanism for 
man’s comfort—all the products of re 
search. For all this wonder is due to 
long and careful research—patient years 
spent in testing and rejecting and finally 
bringing the gift of progress to mankind 

No one can spend time at the World’s 
Fair without seeing or hearing these 
constant references to research. But the 
great majority of them are concerned 
with the improvement of a product, 
whether that product be an automobile, 
a fabric, or a locomotive. 


Modern Research Technique In Life 


Insurance 


The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau is unique in American business 
for two reasons: 

It is using the research technique not 
to develop a better product, but to im 
prove the process of selling or mor 
broadly speaking, distribution. For sales 
research is the younger brother of prod 
uct research. 

It uses another modern technique by 
bringing together in one large scale effort 
competing companies in the same busi- 
ness, thus making both for greater ac- 
curacy of result because of the greater 
breadth of the study and for greater 
economy in operation because the results 
of each study are usable by many com- 
panies and the expense is thus more 
widely distributed. 

Much discussion has taken place in 
recent years among company executives 
regarding the matter of lapses. It can 
be used as an example of what research 
can do in attacking a major agency 
problem. 

In the first place, research learns that 
life insurance lapses are similar to term- 
inations of other plans of thrift or in- 
stalment purchases. It makes no differ- 
ence whether a man has agreed with 
himself to maintain membership in a 
Christmas Club, put money in the Sav- 
ings Bank, buy an automobile on time 
or to buy a life insurance policy—two 
conditions are common to each of these 
relationships—the human failing to carry 
through such a thing as a thrift program, 
and, the effect of changing conditions, 
over which the man has no control, but 
which reduce or eliminate the need for 
the program which was started. 


The Chain of Causation 


But, sales research does more than to 
indicate these factors which are largely— 
and often wholly—beyond the control of 
the companies. It traces back the “chain 
of causation,” endeavoring to find which 
controllable cause or causes contributed 
to the lapse. It does this in a simple 
and logical fashion. It recognizes that 
either the company or the agent may 
have done or failed to do something 
which contributed to this termination. 

Starting at the date of lapse, research 


recognizes that previous contacts with 
the policyholder included, in inverse 
order of their occurrence: 

1. The routine premium notices sent 
out by the company. 

2. The other relations which the 
agent or company had with the in- 
sured after the first premium was paid. 

3. The contacts of the agent or the 
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company which ended with the pay- 

ment of the first premium and which 

began with the active or casual solici- 
tation for the application. 

The Research Bureau has studied each 
of these steps in the greatest detail, 
and many companies are today using 
mechanical devices for sending more 
successful premium notices which the 
Bureau called to their attention. 


Sizing Up Qualifications of the Agent 


When research considers all of the 
contacts which the agent has with a 
policyholder from the first mention of 
lite insurance until the policy is delivered, 
and during the later years of the policy- 
holders hte, it recognizes that it is deal- 
ing with the following questions: 

Does this agent give indication of apti- 
tude for life insurance selling? 

Does he indicate that his training as 
a life insurance salesman has been satis- 
factory? 

Does he appear to have had adequate, 
continuous supervision of his efforts? 

Has there been a motivating influence 
in his career so that he has done a 
sound job with prospects and policy- 
holders ? 

Has he been financially rewarded so 
that all his ability is concentrated on 
doing a satisfactory job? 

As soon as these questions are ex- 
plored, a new series appears: 

Is the manager or general agent the 
kind of person who can handle other 
people ? 

Was he trained for managerial work? 

Was he continuously and _ properly 
supervised ? 

Was he provided with a motivating 
influence? 

Is he rewarded in the most effective 
manner? 


Building Up A Sound Agency Structure 


These questions can be viewed from 
the position of the agent, the manager, 
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general agent, the company or the public. 
In fact, it is clear that the soundest 
attitude to have is that the whole agency 
structure should be so built as to make 
every function of it contribute, not only 
to the financial or other reward of the 
agent or general agent, but of more 
importance, to have them contribute to 
the good of the buying public. 

When a research program has thus 
considered the factors which may have 
caused the lapse, it has covered many 
of the most important questions in 
agency management. It has recognized 
that the fault may lie with the manager, 
supervisor or agent and that—singly or 
jointly—one of the faults may be the 
cause of ultimate lapse. 

Fifteen years ago, there was a great 
deal of so-called “reinstatement” work 
done by companies. Today, research has 
shown that reinstatement consists largely 
of “cure” as distinguished from “preven- 
tion.” It is upon this that we have con- 
centrated our research work—an_ insti- 
tutional effort to locate causes of lapse— 
to change the casual factors—to prevent 
the lapse rather than to cure it. 


Persistency Rating Chart 


An excellent example of prevention 
is the development of the “Persistency 
Rating Chart.” This chart was built on 
the hope that perhaps persistency of 
business could be predicted with some- 
thing approaching the accuracy with 
which mortality is predicted at the time 
the application is considered. Clearly 
this was no more than a hope. It had 
never been done; perhaps research would 
show that it could not be done. But 
the subject seemed of sufficient import- 
ance to warrant the investment of some 
Bureau time to learn if anything worth 
while could be discovered. A few years 
passed, and the Bureau announced that 
a study of a large number of cases 
showed that certain blocks of business, 
with good persistency, possessed certain 
characteristics, while blocks of business 
with poor persistency had ditferent 
characteristics. Having studied a sutti- 
ciently large number ot cases to feel that 
its original hopes now had some weight 
behind them, the Bureau gave to its 
companies some four or five years ago 
the Persistency Rating Chart. It is now 
widely used to aid agents, managers 
and home offices to recognize prospec- 
tively high persistency at the time the 
policy is issued and thus to concentrate 
on business which tends to remain in 
force—a clear example of using research 
to eliminate waste—to prevent the in- 
vestment of time and money on some- 
thing which will not prove as satisfac- 
tory for the company and the public. 

Another example of attempting to pre- 
vent unnecessary loss is in the matter 
of employing those men and women as 
agents who, at the time of their employ- 
ment, appear to have the aptitudes which 
indicate the probability of later success. 
This is the old question of selection. 
The war gave great impetus to that 
question and in 1919, a few life insurance 
companies used some of the “intelligence 
tests” which had been developed during 
the war years. These tests were of little 
predictive value in the selection of 
agents. About 1932, the Bureau began 
studying afresh the whole question of 
selection. Because of improved research 
technique developed in the years since 
1919 and because of the larger scope 
which the Bureau was able to command, 
an altogether new procedure was devel- 
oped. 





The Aptitude Index 


Under the name of the Aptitude Index, 
the Bureau has now given to its com- 
panies a device for measuring the sig- 
nificance of all the items in the prospec- 
tive agents personal history and also his 
personality characteristics. In conbina- 
tion, the measurement of these markedly 
different features of an inexperienced 
life insurance agent have significance of 
very great value to the business gen- 
erally. This blank was not released for 
use until it had been tested and found 
to be of value. Companies and agencies 
have now, for the first time, a thorough- 
ly scientific basis on which to judge a 


man’s potential value as an agent. The 
rapid spread of this test, since it be- 
came available in January, 1939, gives 
hope that not only will many unlikely 
candidates be discouraged from becoming 
agents, but those with greater aptitude 
will enter the business with more con- 
fidence of later success. 

We have thus produced through re- 
search these two tools for better agency 
management—the Persistency Rating 
Chart and the Aptitude Index. Many 
other aids have come from the Bureau— 
some on minor and some on more im- 
portant subjects. 

Today the great field of training and 
supervision is being investigated with 
thoroughness by the Bureau. Its com- 
plications are many. But just as we had 
only hopes for the Aptitude Index two 
years ago, we now have hope that in a 
few years we shall produce results which 
will do as much for training and super- 
vision as the Index has done for selec- 
tion. 


Studying Compensation of Field Men 


We have just announced that our 
studies in the compensation of fieldmen, 
to which we have given steady and in- 
creasing attention, will be augmented by 
a committee of company officers. Not 
only will agency officers be appointed to 
this committee, but in order that the 
study will have the soundest possible 
base, the personnel of the committee 
will include chief executives, actuaries 
and lawyers. 

And so, research proceeds in its pains- 
taking way to locate problems, to anal- 
yze them, to seek causes, to emerge 
ultimately with a remedy or a new con- 
ception of the job to be done. 

All occupations have their discourage- 
ments. This is also true of research. 
But few have greater rewards because 
in the field of research, there is the 
continuous lure of exploring the un- 
known, the breaking of new ground, 
erecting scientifically correct guide posts 
for the next traveler along that path. 

And in the seventeen years since the 
Bureau was organized, a far greater 
reward has been the appearances of im- 
provement in company results—a mark- 
edly reduced lapse rate by a company 
which has seriously attacked the problem 
with the tools which the Bureau has 
created—a reduced turnover of agents 
by a company which has studied that 
vital aspect of agency operation. 

Life insurance is a great institution 
in the World of Today—in the World 
of Tomorrow it will be even greater. 
And research will see that its services 
are even more embracing and complex, 
its gifts even finer in that bright, new 
world whose threshold we are upon. 


Maid’s Policy Led to Others 


Herman Schmidt, Penn Mutual, Spo- 
kane, was told by a woman whom he 
solicited for insurance that she had no 
need. During the conversation she sev- 
eral times spoke of her devotion to her 
personal maid. So Schmidt started talk- 
ing about the maid, and this resulted in 
the sale of a $1,000 policy for the maid’s 
benefit. 

That opened the door for further dis- 
cussions of life insurance. It developed 
that the client was unusually humanitari- 
an minded. A policy for $5,000 was sold 
for the benefit of a Memorial Hospital; 
and one for $5,000 for a Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund. Then, too, a $5,000 life 
income was sold for the benefit of one 
cousin and a $2,039 life income for the 
benefit of another cousin. Finally, a 
$1,000 Single Premium 15-Year Endow- 
ment was bought by the client for her- 
self. 

Thus, here was the case of a woman 
v.ho thought she needed no insurance, 
but in a four-months’ period Agent 
Schmidt sold a number of policies. He 
also got names of twenty-five of her 
friends. 


























This is Mr. Jones. He inherited my 
partner's share of the business! 


52 Sales Ideas and 52 Cartoons 


in the booklet 


“IDEAS that CLICK” 
published by 
The Eastern Underwriter Co., 94 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
Price $1.00 


Each Idea is from the Experience of a Successful Producer 
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The dependable service, the untir- 
ing assistance and the progressive 
attitude of this active agency are 
writing an unusual success story in 
the annals of insurance underwriting. 
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EIGH CRUESS 


risks is a phase of the 
business which should not, 


Selection of 
life insurance 


and does not, change rapidly. Condi 
tions are changing just as changes are 
occurring in the social, economic and 
physical life of the individual. To keep 


abreast of these changes and to measur¢ 
their effect on the salesman, on the 
company, and on the prospect, they must 
be measured over a period of years For 
example, ten years ago the net cost of 
insurance for an airplane flight taken by 
a policyholder was about twenty-five 
cents per thousand. Today it is four 
cents per thousand. Ten years ago com 
panies competed against one another for 


the large application; today most com- 
panies, by joint action, require electro 
cardiographs and x-rays before large 


considered. Ten years ago 
given to the rela- 


policies are 
little attention was 
tionship between finances and_ the 
amount of insurance carried. Today an 
applicant is allowed to put twenty per 
cent of his income in life insurance 
premiums, provided all of it is carried 
on the Ordinary Life Plan. 

Lack of space prohibits adequate dis- 
cussion of all the changes which have 
occurred, but it seems to us that sales- 
men and policyholders will find it inter- 
esting to review certain phases of selec- 
tion and observe the intelligent and 
painstaking care with which life com- 
panies keep abreast of modern times in 
their life underwriting. 

Aviation 
knowledge of the 
very limited. The 


Ten years ago our 
aviation hazard was 
first report of the Committee on Avia- 
tion Statistics appointed by the Actu 
arial Society of America to confer with 
the United States Departments regard 
ing aviation statistics was not published 


until May, 1929, and it indicated a net 
cost of insurance of twenty-five cents 
per thousand of insurance for each flight 


taken by a policyholder. Information 
was not available at that time which per- 
mitted the underwriting of aviation pilots 
with any degree of accuracy. Therefore, 
it was the practice of most companies 
to decline such risks since aviation ex 
clusion riders were not then in use. 

It was not until January, 1930, that 
the Conway decision was handed down 
which made it possible to secure the 
approval of the Insurance Superintend 
ent of New York State to the use of 
endors sements eliminating aviation cov- 
erage in life insurance contracts. 

The Present Situation 

Let us look at the present situation 
The latest published experience indi 
cates a net cost of insurance among 
passengers of four cents per thousand 
of insurance for each flight taken by a 
policyholder; or one and one-half cents 
for each hour of flying. This improve- 


ment in experience and the prompt dis 
tribution of these statistics among insur- 
ince companies has enabled them to 


liberalize their underwriting of fare 
paying-passenger flying to such an extent 
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en Years of Progress 
In Selection of Risks 


Underwriting 


that some companies will accept per- 
sons who fly as much as one hundred 
hours per year as passengers for stand- 


ard insurance. This practice in 1929 
would have been considered very un- 
likely. 


The experience on pilots has been car- 
ried forward from year to year and at 
the present time the selection of risks 
where a pilot hazard exists is as accurate 
as in the case of most other impair- 
ments. Furthermore, the use of Aviation 
Exclusion Endorsements where the avia 
tion hazard is so great as to make the 
risk uninsurable, or where the hazard 
is so indefinite as to make it difficult 


to assess a rate, is rather generally per 


mitted. As a matter of fact, at the pres- 
ent time we believe there are only six 
states which do not permit the use of 
some form of permanent aviation en- 


states will 
days. 


but two of these 
do so within the next thirty 

There is another phase of aviation 
selection which is being closely watched 
by insurance companies. Recently the 
U. S. Government through the Civil 
\eronautics Authority’s Pilot Training 
Program has made an appropriation for 


dorsement, 


the training of approximately fifteen 
thousand civil pilots during the period 
from July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940. This 


plan has been put forward as part of the 
country’s defense program, and contem- 
plates establishing courses for civil pilots 
in the colleges of the country. If this 
plan is carried forward, it appears that 
approximately one in every eleven of the 
male college students will eventually have 
completed a training course as an avia- 
tion pilot. This course contemplates an 
pe sor ground school course and about 
thirty-five hours of flying, part of which 
will be with an instructor and part 
solo flying. It is too early as yet to 
know how applications from male college 
students should be treated but the com- 
panies are keeping up to date on the 
question and undoubtedly as time goes 
on it will be possible to measure accur- 
ately the hazard and some method will be 
arrived at which will not deny insurance 
coverage to these people. 
Large Risk oe 
In 1929 the companies competed in 


By Leich Cruess 


S 


H« MN1Le 


Vice-President, 


liberality when they were presented with 
a large application for life insurance. 
While it was suspected that these risks 
might be unprofitable because they 
showed a higher death rate than other 
risks, no company dared to risk losing 
a substantial amount of business just 
because they were not certain as to how 
unsatisfactory these risks were. It wasn’t 
until 1932 that the results of an investi- 
gation were published which indicated 
that applicants who carried one million 
dollars worth of life insurance and ove 
showed a death rate sixty-nine per cent 
in excess of that on standard risks carry 


ing a small amount of life insurance 
At about the same time, most life insur 
ance companies, by joint action, agreed 


to require electrocardiograms and x-rays 
in connection with large purchasers of 
life insurance. Later studies made by 
individual companies gave more detailed 
information which enabled the selection 
officers who were called upon to approve 


such risks to act with confidence on 
large lines. There has probably been 
as great a change in “Large Risk” 


selection as in any phase of this branch 


of the business, and the writer at least 
feels that the development of the tech- 
nique of “Large Risk” underwriting has 
been a forward step in selection. While 
the changes which have occurred have 
undoubtedly caused a few large cases to 
be declined on which insurance could 


have been secured before the changes 
went into effect, we think that the normal 
buyers of life insurance should be pro 
tected against early and large losses on 
risks of this kind. 

Financial Selection and Overinsurance 


Those of us who have reviewed death 
claims over the past few years have been 
surprised at the lack of attention which 
was give n ten years ago to the relation- 


ship between finances and amount of 
insurance carried. One or two of the 
more farseeing underwriters had called 


attention to the unsatisfactory experience 
in the case of those who were placing 
a very large percentage of their incomes 
in life insurance premiums. Their warn- 
ings were as “the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness” in 1929; it was not 
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until 1930 that the so-called twenty per 
cent rule regarding overinsurance was 
adopted. Under this rule an applicant 
Was permitted to spend twenty per cent 
of his income for life insurance, pro- 
vided all of it was carried on the Ordin- 
ary Life Plan. If the insurance was 
carried on higher-priced plans than Ordi- 
nary life, he was permitted to buy the 
same volume of insurance, and, if term 
was applied for, no larger amount could 
be purchased, than as though Ordinary 
Life was bought. In addition to this, a 
corporation was permitted to buy insur- 
ance on key men connected with the or- 
ganization up to five times the annual 


income. When these rules were first 
opted, their accuracy had not been 
tested and in a great many cases the 


restrictions were considered to be arbi- 
trary and unreasonable. Later studies, 
however, have confirmed their accuracy, 
and most companies at the present time 


are following them rather closely with 
proper allowance for other favorable or 
unfavorable factors. 

At first these rules were generally 
considered as restrictions on the sale 
of life insurance. It is a fact, however, 
that one alert general agent, who has 
since taken over executive duties with 


his company, used these same rules to 
sell life insurance. He found from exper- 
ience that most applicants for insur- 
ance were greatly underinsured under 
this rule. He used this information ef- 
fectively to increase the size of the appli- 
cation. I don’t think that any under- 
writer could object to this procedure. 


Selection Not More Severe Than 
Decade Ago 
The statement is frequently heard that 
selection is more severe now than it was 
ten years ago. Undoubtedly greater care 


is used in selection of risks but it is 
this writer’s opinion that selection is 
not more severe. There have been 


changes in both directions. For example, 
the aviation risk is treated much more 
leniently than it was ten years ago. On 
the other hand, financial selection is un- 
doubtedly a new development. It must 
be remembered that a change towards 
greater liberality is rather shortly for- 
zotten both by the salesmen and by the 
home office underwriter; where as a 
change towards more severe selection is 
not so soon lost sight of. 

One measure of the severity of selec- 
tion is the percentage of business de- 
clined. In our own company in 1929 we 
declined 10.5% of our business. During 
1938, the last year for which complete 
records are available, we declined 6.2% 
of our business, a reduction of 4.3% in 
the declination rate. It is true that this 
declined ratio is affected by other fac- 
tors, but it at least is an indication that 
companies are finding a way to put the 
salesmen in a position to earn a com- 
mission on a large percentage of busi- 
ness than was the case ten years ago. 

Probably the greatest change in selec- 
tion has occurred in the degree of coop- 
eration which exists between the good 
salesman and his company in arriving 
at an underwriting decision and the real- 
ization on the part of both the agency 
force and those handling their business 
in the home office that the aims of both 
are identical, namely, the securing and 
placing in force of as large an amount 
of good business as can be secured. 
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rogram for A Family 


By James F. Ramsey 


Agency Manager, Home Life, Chicago 


When we have the confidence of a 
prospect we are in the position of the 
doctor who has had a new prospective 
client walk into his office for medical 
service. What do we do? What do 
we say? 

ll give an example. We learned that 
a man of 32 wanted a planned estate. 
He gave us an hour in which he told 
what he intended to accomplish for him- 
self and for his family. We then re- 
turned to ‘our office and drew up the 
chart, which is on this page. It was 
simplicity itself, but incorporated at a 
elance his ideas in a manner easily 
understandable. 

Next step was to figure out the types, 
kinds and amounts of insurance that 
would do this job in the most economical 
form possible. In fact, it took a com- 
bination of three different kinds of con- 
tracts. We returned to him with the 
chart and told him the premium. Be- 
cause of the various types of policy we 
used the premium increased at the end 
of five years, and then decreased in six- 
teen years, remaining constant there- 
alter. 

He bought this insurance. Now we 
have a new client, but our work has 
just begun. We know that one out of 
every five of his friends will buy insur- 
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FOR MY WIFE ta. @ 
the amount of group ineur- Lucille will receive $252.00 my entir 
ance in force at the time per month unti she is 45 nid 5 we 
of my demise. years of age. teeing my plrn. | 
a 
FOR MY MOTHER q 
My mother will receive Then she will receive $246.95 Lucillé } 
$50.00 per month for per month until she is 55 2.99 1 | 
the balance of her life. years of age. t } 
J 
Att th of either, 
Then she will receive 2153.70 thi i be r 
per month for tne balance of to 219 mont 
her life. >r ft 
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Additional income will be 
income settlement options ere participating 
for life. This would adi an additional 

$24.00 per month (1938 schedule) to the 
gusranteed amounts shown above. | 


provided as all 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, JAMES F. RAMSEY, GENERAL AGENT, 


ance. Two of his friends have since 
bought insurance of us. 
me to make this observation: 

“Each agent should build up a suffi- 


And that leads 


2009 ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET, 


cent number of clients so that the insur 
ance that one-fifth of them buy each 
year will be sufficient to meet the finan- 
cial demands of the agent.” 
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A Reply to a Critic 
»pmetomw Of Endowment Insurance 


Vice-President, Phoenix Mutual Life 


It does not seem possible that after 
all the decades in which the public has 
bought Endowment policy protection and 
has profited so greatly because of such 
protection that there are “counselors” 
entering homes and offices who charac- 
terize an Endowment policy as “so ex- 
pensive that anybody seeking insurance 
can do far better for himself by pur- 
chasing an Ordinary life policy and hav- 
ing the difference between the premium 
of such a policy and the premium of an 
Endowment.” Furthermore, insurance 
men cannot be blamed for having their 
ire aroused when the above statement 
is followed through with this one: 
“There is no conceivable circumstance 
in which the Endowment policy is to 
be preferred to a combination of Ordi- 
nary life plus savings unless a man is 
so weak-willed that he cannot force him- 
self to deposit money in the savings bank 
every time he pays an insurance pre- 
mium.” 

The situation takes on irony when this 
fanciful and fallacious pair of state- 
ments was written in a letter sent by 
a “counselor” to one of the outstanding 
figures in the scientific end of the busi- 
ness, John R. Larus, vice-president and 
actuary, Phoenix Mutual Life. Mr. Larus 
had been stirred by reading an article 
antagonistic to Endowment insurance 
which was being distributed by an or- 
ganization. He wrote to the author who 
turned out to be one of the life insur- 
ance “counselors” who was soliciting an- 
alysis business for a fee. Mr. Larus 
answered some of the erroneous state- 
ments and conclusions. The counselor 
replied, his letter containing among other 
things the two statements printed above. 

Mr. Larus sent the following reply to 
those peculiar statements: 

I am not decrying the great value of 
the savings bank and the part it plays 
in thrift, but when it is advocated as a 
receptacle for funds that would normally 
go to life insurance there are several 
points to be considered. Connecticut 
savings banks are at the present time 
paying either 2% or 212% on savings ac- 
counts. I believe New Jersey savings 
banks are paying 1%. I do not imagine 
that these rates are greatly exceeded in 
other parts of the country; in fact, they 
are higher than in some. It is quite 
possible, of course, that the savings 
banks’ interest rate will rise. If, how- 
ever, that happens the interest factor 
in the dividend formula of life insurance 
companies may be expected to rise which 
will favor Endowment policies because 
of their higher reserves. Let us leave 
out of consideration, if you will, the 
fact that savings bank deposits in many 
parts of our country during the depres- 
sion were not anything like so well safe- 
guarded as life insurance funds, and let 
us assume that savings banks will pay 
3% compound interest. (I think I could 
actually get you to agree on a lower 
rate!) 

[ hope you will excuse me for using, 
in the calculations I am sending, the 
premium rates and dividend rates of the 
Phoenix Mutual, as they are more ac- 


cessible to me and I think I can honestly 
say we do not favor Endowment policies 
in Our premium or dividend scales as 
compared with Ordinary life policies; in 
other words, I think about the same re- 
sults would emerge if another repre- 
sentative mutual life insurance company 
were used. 


Tables 
I am enclosing two tables, one each 














JOHN R. LARUS 


for Age 25 and 45. Using Age 25 for 
example, our 20-Year Endowment pre- 
mium is $45.63 per $1,000 policy while 
our annual life premium is $18.71, the 
difference in premiums being $26.92. Ex- 
cept for the first two policy years the 
dividends on Endowment form are higher 
so that after these years the amount 
that the man has to deposit in his sav- 
ings account is less than the actual 
difference in gross premiums. I have 
shown this amount in column (1). 
(Editor's Note: The tables discussed in 
this article are on the following page.) 


In column (2) this fund, which the 
holder of the annual life policy deposits 
in the savings bank, is shown accumu- 
lated at 3% compound interest to the 
middle of the year. May I admit right 
here of two minor theoretical errors 
both made for the sake of simplicity of 
calculation? In the first place dividends 
are not paid until the end of the policy 
year, whereas I have assumed they would 
be payable at the beginning. This error 
is, of course, insignificant. In the sec- 
ond place, I have used 3% interest com- 
pounded annually, whereas savings banks 
compound, I believe, semi-annually, As 
against this fact it must be remembered 
that money does not usually draw inter- 
est with the savings bank until at least 
the first of the next month. 

In column (3) I show the chance of a 
man dying in a year. The table I have 
used is the “Basic Table 1925-1936,” which 
has just been issued by the Actuarial 
Society of America and the Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors, as 
being the actual mortality experience of 
fifteen contributing companies, including 
the eleven largest life insurance compa- 
nies in the United States and Canada. 
It represents the mortality of standard 
insured lives who have been selected at 
issue as standard insurable risks, and is 
unquestionably the best available meas- 
ure of current mortality among insured 
lives. 

Column (4) gives the product of the 
two preceding columns and represents 
the savings account in each year multi- 
plied by the chance that it will be re- 
leased by death. Column (5) shows the 
accumulations of column (4) to the end 
of the twenty years, the sum of this 
column being the actual value to the 
estate of the insured due to the realiza- 
tion of the fund obtained from the sav- 
ings bank in case of death. This, in 
other words, is the value of extra pro- 
tection due to the savings fund. 


At the End of Twenty Years 


At the end of twenty years the holder 
of the annual life policy has, for age at 
issue 25, received $31.74 in extra pro- 
tection. The cash value of his Ordinary 
life policy is $221 and his savings funds 
is the final figure shown in column (2) 
together with one-half year’s interest to 
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bring it to the end of the twentieth 
year, namely $710.29. 

He has then received in value $963.03 
from his policy whereas the holder of 
the 20-Year Endowment policy receives 
a check for $1,000. This means that at 
the end of twenty years the Endowment 
policy has proved superior by $36.97. 
When the corresponding calculations are 
made for Age 45 the advantage to the 
20-Year Endowment is $40.27 

The main reason, of course, why the 
calculations I send you show the Endow- 
ment superior to the Ordinary life lies 
in the fact that life insurance compa- 
nies are earning a higher rate of interest 
on their funds than are savings banks; 
largely because the latter must sacrifice 
yield to liquidity. 


87% of Those Who Die Leave No Estate 


There are two other considerations to 
be taken into account. In the first place, 
we have been assuming that the man 
who takes out the annual life policy 
will faithfully and promptly bank the dif- 
ference in premiums. I wonder if you 
realize that the most authoritative fig- 
ures we can obtain show that except 
for life insurance, 87% of those who die 
leave no estate. In other words the 
theoretical assumption that most of us 
are strong enough to adopt a savings 
program without a certain necessity for 
regularity of payment is not well found- 
ed. I wish you could see some of the 
many letters that come to us from pol- 
icyholders who have matured their 20- 
Year Endowments, expressing their grat- 
itude that they took out this form, for 
otherwise they never would have saved 
this money. 

The second consideration we have thus 
far omitted is that the man who takes 
the Ordinary life policy has an option 
of continuing the insurance after the 
twenty years without another medical 
examination. This is, I frankly admit, 
worthy of consideration and in my own 
mind makes in many instances the an- 
nual life policy the proper one for a per- 
son to buy. What I am trying to prove, 
however, is that under certain circum- 
stances the Endowment contract is at 
least equally as good and that any at- 
tempt to brand the contract as not re- 
turning full value is based on faulty 
calculations. It must also be remem- 
bered that insurance companies are per- 
fectly willing to change Endowment con- 
tracts to annual life contracts on insur- 
able lives, returning the full difference 
in reserves and preserving the advan- 
tage of the original age rating. Further 
than that, companies, as an alternative, 
will usually allow an Endowment policy 
to be increased to an annual life policy 
calling for the same annual premium and 
will pay any excess in reserves. 


Confidence in Old Insurance Should 
Not Be Destroyed 


It is these circumstances that have 
made life insurance men oppose the ac- 
tivities of those who advocate the whole- 
sale dropping of one policy and the 
issue, at the premium called for at the 
attained age, of a substitute policy. It is 
generally agreed that the motivating in- 
fluence in such a substitute is the hope 
on the part of the instigator that he will 
receive a first-year commission which ob- 
viously eventually comes out of the 
pocket of the policyholder, for premiums 
are calculated on the basis that one first 
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commission will be paid, whereas the 
original policy has already stood its as- 
sessment for first commission. 

The American public is still considered 


work then is to be done in increasing 
insurance protection that I hope you will 
feel that selling new insurance is much 
worthier than destroying confidence in 





to be definitely under-insured. So much old. 


AGE 25 
20-Year Endowment Premium = $45.63; Annual Life Premium = $18.71 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Difference Fund Accu- Mortality Rate Accumulated 
j mulated to (Basic Table 


In to 
Net Cost Middle of Year 1925-1936) (2) X (3) End of 20 Years 








Year 
1 $27.05 $ 27.45 0014 $ .04 $ .07 
2 26.94 55.61 0019 i 19 
3 26.82 84.48 .0020 17 .29 
4 26.69 114.10 .0021 .24 39 
5 26.56 144.47 .0022 ome 50 
6 26.42 175.62 .0023 40 61 
7 26.26 207.54 0024 50 75 
8 26.12 240.27 0025 60 87 
9 25.94 273.79 .0026 71 1.00 
10 25.76 308.15 .0028 86 1.17 
11 25.56 343.32 .0030 1.03 1.36 
2 25.36 379.35 0031 1.18 1.52 
13 25.15 416.26 .0032 1.33 1.67 
14 24.91 454.02 .0033 1.50 1.81 
15 24.68 492.69 0035 1.72 2.02 
16 24.43 532.27 .0040 2.13 2.43 
17 24.16 572.75 .0046 2.63 2.92 
18 23.86 614.15 .0053 3.25 3.50 
19 23.57 656.49 .0059 3.87 4.05 
20 23.26 699.79 .0065 4.55 4.62 
$31.74 
20-Year Endowment: 
en a ee a ee are $1,000.00 
Annual Life and 3% savings fund of difference in premiums: 
AE Ol CINE NING sacle Sadie cnea:dm cw aceleiascan der emas ees mae $ 31.74 
Se ere a ee a eee 221.00 
Fund (plus one-half year's interest).........26600s0cccsecseses 710.29 
ceils: Ci GE DI RIES oo os 5 oso dao kne sc renee cces asin $ 963.03 
Advantage of 20-Year Endowment...............0-eeeeeceeeee $ 3%97 
AGE 45 
20-Year Endowment Premium = $51.27; Annual Life Premium = $34.79 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Difference Fund Accu- Mortality Rate Accumulated 
in mulated to (Basic Table to 
Year Net Cost Middle of Year 1925-1936) (2) X (3) End of 20 Years 
1 $16.56 $ 16.81 0039 $ .07 $ 13 
2 16.47 34.03 0058 .20 34 
3 16.39 51.68 .0068 35 59 
4 16.28 69.75 .0078 54 88 
5 16.20 88.29 0089 79 1.25 
6 16.09 107.26 .0100 1.07 1.65 
7 15.98 126.70 .0109 1.38 2.06 
8 15.86 146.59 0119 1.74 2.52 
9 15.71 166.93 0129 2.15 3.02 
10 15.59 187.76 .0140 2.63 3.59 
11 15.43 209.05 0155 3.24 4.29 
12 15.26 230.81 0170 3.92 5.04 
13 15.07 253.02 0185 4.68 5.84 
14 14.87 275.70 .0200 5.51 6.68 
15 14.63 298.82 0215 6.42 7.56 
16 14.35 322.34 0230 741 8.46 
17 14.03 346.26 0250 8.66 961 
18 13.65 370.49 .0270 10.00 10.77 
19 13.22 395.02 .0290 11.46 11.98 
20 12.89 419.96 .0310 13.02 13.21 
$99.47 


20-Year Endowment: 
Benefits end of twenty years..........-+++ poveesens st eccnccoeens $1,000.00 
Annual Life, and 3% savings fund of difference in premiums: 





Value ‘of extra protection. ......scccccceccscccssssscevecocccccce $ 99.47 
Cache walese Of Peel: TGs oie incccinc.c00 cen oie 00 sce 0 0eaevesiee 434.00 
Fund (plus one-half year’s interest)...........0eeeeeeeeeeeeee 426.26 
Benefits end of twenty years...........cccceccceccececrcoeeoes $ 959.73 
Advantage of 20-Year Endowment...........-..e+eeeeeeeceree $ 40.27 





Why Husband, Not Wife, Should Select Options 


There are at least five definite reasons Federal estate and_ inheritance 
why a man should check the options of sh, — later —_ of — : 
settlement under his insurance prior to she selects—proceeds are subjec 


: to Federal estate and inheritance 
his death rather than to leave the re- taxes upon her later death. 


sponsibility to his wife to select the in- C. If he selects—can guide proceeds 
come options following his death. At a upon wife’s death to his family. 
meeting of Connecticut Mutual men If she selects—she will probably 
Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent at guide these proceeds to her heirs. 
Chicago, gave these reasons as follows: D. If he selects—then guaranteed 
f he selects—proceeds free from amounts payable to wife may be 
attachment by creditors of wife. exempt from income taxes. 


If she selects—not exempt in full E. If he selects—the companies grant 
from her creditors. greater flexibility in the income 
B. If he selects—money not subject to agreements. 
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How’s Your Prospecting? There Are Prospecting Ideas 


in the booklet 


“IDEAS that CLICK” 
published by 
The Eastern Underwriter Co., 94 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


Price $1.00 


52 Cartoons Illustrate 52 Sales Ideas from Successful Producers 




















GOOD WILL 


A Priceless Ingredient 


This Agency cannot value too highly 
the good will built up over a period 
of years with our friends, our policy- 
holders and our company. Their ap- 
preciation of our labors is the stimula- 


tion needed to strive for new goals. 





JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


General Agent 


7Etna Life Insurance Company 


19-21 South Street Baltimore, Md. 




















ROGER B. HULI 

When the editor of The Book 
asked me t write 1000 words or so tell- 
ing how the National Association of 
Life Underwriters started it was some 
assignment he gave me, but the research 
that followed proved to be fascinating. 

That research began with reading the 
book, whose title is “First Convention 
and Organization, Boston, June 18 and 


s to the uninitiated, 
raised the ques 


19, 1890.” It expl: 
so many of whom have 
tion why in 1939 we are celebrating the 
association's fiftieth Anniversary Con 
vention The preliminary binder had 
been negotiated in Boston and in the 
Parker House on April 8, 1890, and out 
of that first meeting, attended only by 
representatives of the Boston, New 
York and Phil — associations, had 





come a call for delegate convention 
on June 18 Back to the Parker House 
In June came dele gates from the t low 
ing associations: Baltimore, Chicago 
Cleveland, Nebraska, New York, West 
ern New York, Maine, Michigan, — 
Hampshire, Philadelphia, Pittsburg 
Providence and Cecaaes. 

The record shows that 105 men (it 


was before the days of the Nineteenth 
Amendment and of women’s divisions) 
were in that “Room Twelve” of the 
Parker House, that morni ing, , When Tilden 
Blodgett of New York ‘ led the com 


pany to order” and Bi as follows: 

“We have been called together today to 

form a National Life Insurance \ss 

ciation, and I trust all our deliberations 

may be for the good of the cause and 

the best interests of true life insurance.” 
Objectives 


Although endments 
have amplified it, to express modern 
trends, the original constitutional “ob- 
ject” of the National body, as adopted 
m June 18, 1890, stated a pretty all- 
inclusive creed: “To advance the best 


subsequent am 


interests of the cause of true life in- 
surance throughout the country.” 

Upon being presented as the first 
president, after the ballots had been 


counted, George N. Carpenter, of Bos- 
ton, said: 

“I believe that in this 
day, we have started an 
will be potent for the good of life in- 
surance for years to come; and when 
those who come after us shall turn back 
to this day, they will hold it in grate- 
ful remembrance that we too, have been 
equal to the emergency of this day, and 

insurance what will 


convention to- 
influence that 


have done for life 


be f the most important value in the 
future; and thus I believe we shall add 
another historic day to this flowery 
month of ose Gentlemen, life insur- 
ance was not founded upon glittering 
generalities or changing shadows, but 


upon those principles which are as firm 
as the everlas ting hills; and ~ as long 
as human life yearns for human life 
and affection finds k deinent in human 
hearts, and we obey that divine mandate 
to bear one another's burdens, my t so 
long will life insurance grow, thrive, and 
scatter its benefactions 


So much for “how it 1 


started.” 3ut 
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National Association of 
Life Underwriters Started 


By Roger B. Hull 


Managing 


Director and General Counsel, National 


ssociation of Life Underwriters 


we were interested in knowing some ee ible strife which has characterized 
thing of the “why.” What problems, if and disgraced our profession.” 

any, led these few faithful and far-see And then it appears, a little later on 
ing leaders to sense the need for meet- in the proceedings, that anti-rebate laws 
ing together for a common solution? were another source of great concern 
Too little appears in the printed tran- in several of the states where the asso- 
script. : ciation movement had just begun to 


Ashbrook on Competition Angle row. ’ om — 
Joseph Ashbrook of Philadelphia, Che problem of recruiting and of find- 
throws some light, in the following refer- "gs . “quality salesmen,” | was _ barely 
ence: touched upon, but it is interesting to 
“We would possibly not have been "ote that it was in the minds of those 
here but for a fact which occurred about ¢atly leaders. And there is just a scin- 
seven or eight years ago. Owing to _ tilla of evidence, in that first printed 


of the fact that the companies, 
‘demands 


volume, 


circumstances which I will not 
even then, were pressing their ‘ 


to discuss, the competition 


attempt 
inseparable 


from the prosecution of our business pon general agents for more business.” 
had resulted in a pesca ible degree The reply, as now, was that “The gen- 
of alienation of the agents of the com- etal agents would gladly swell the al- 
panies from each ir I will not refer ready greatly augmented volume of busi- 
to the fact that the alienation had some- Ness, if they could lay hands upon new 
times grown to hostilities... . I believe Workers. But the greatest difficulty 
that the most important work that the ‘hat confronts us is the difficulty of ob- 
life insurance agents of this country taining new agents.” 

could address themselves to, and they The Boston Association : 
will have no more important work in Gilford Morse, one of the New York 
all the future, was to put an end to the City delegates, in a spirit of great gen- 
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erosity, paid his respects to the Boston 
group: 

“Boston's association stands well in 
the front. It has accomplished even 


more than the most sanguine dreamed 
of. Every member is a brother in the 
fullest and strongest sense of that term, 
except kinship. Rebating has been abol- 
ished. Agents have saved their commis- 
sions and the vocation of life agents 
has been lifted up to the dignity of a 
profession. It has been discovered that 
the earnest, persistent and competent life 
insurance agent is the peer of any of 
his fellowmen in every attribute that 
ennobles manhood and contributes to 
happiness.” 

Describing what the 
tion had done he said: 

“It has brought the best men in the 
business together, and formed ties of 
confidence and respect which have rip- 
ened into life friendships by its social 

gatherings. 

“It has called the attention of the 
public to the subject of life insurance 
through the published addresses of our 
brightest and best men, in every activity 


Boston Associa- 


and calling of life who have attended 
its meetings. 
“Tt has caused legislation which has 


checked to a large extent the giving of 
commissions to the insured, which has 
become an alarming evil to all who have 
the welfare of the business at heart and 
a proper regard for honorable methods. 

“It has called the scrubs to the rear, 
and tolerates only those who love their 
work and bring to it their best endeavor 
and ability.” 

Well, fascinating as the record is, per- 
haps that quotation brings us to a logi- 
cal stopping point. The officers of the 
coninnnies have taken hold in earnest 
effort. They have cooperated with us, 
until today, as we look back through the 
printed proceedings of forty-nine annual 
conventions, we note a steady growth, 
both in numbers and in the vitality of 
association activities. When this writer 
came to the National office, in 1927—just 
about three-quarters of the way along, 
in the fifty-year period under review— 
there were 193 local associations, with a 
total membership of 15,140. Today there 
are 339, with 27,180 members. 


We have recently come into a _test- 
ing period, not only for the whole in- 
stitution of life insurance, but for the 
American Agency System. Critics, at- 
tacks, investigations and self- seeking ad- 
visers have tried us and found us not 
wanting. In those respects where they 
have challenged us and we have seen 
possibilities of self-improvement, we 
have been alert to make all desirable 
changes. We have accomplished a great 
deal in making the insurance agent 
more highly qualified and skilled. There 
is no room, in this anniversary num- 
ber, for those recitals. 

The next fifty years, both for the in- 
stitution and for the agent, will justify 
increasingly the prophecies of those early 
pioneers who saw in what they did in 
Boston, in June, 1890, the beginning of 
great things “for the good of the cause 
and the best interests of true life in- 
surance.” 
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Permanent Protection Necessary 


For Individual in Democracy 


By Henry H, Jackson 


Actuary National Life of Vermont 


In a period of depression and of 
world-wide maladjustment and disorgani- 
zation, with threats of actual disinte- 
gration, it is perhaps only natural that 
life insurance, based on reasonable as- 
sumptions of order and security, should 
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come in for its share of criticism from 
all sorts of extremists. But that a criti- 
cism of standard insurance plans which 
do so well meet the vital needs of men 
laying down a sensible program for the 
protection of their dependents and oi 
their own old age should be listened to 
at all is little short of amazing. 

It is amazing because throughout the 
depression insurance equities in America 
have been standing up better, so far as 
I know, than any other monctary equl- 
ties whatever. Not merely has this fact 
been very generally recognized—it has 
been very generally experienced. 

Selfish and Designing Propaganda 

It is, of course, statistically impossible 
to state how many hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who thought they had 
valuable equities in some particular stock 
found those values wiped out, who 
thought they had deposits in some par- 
ticular bank, found those deposits un- 
available, but still found that the equities 
guaranteed by their permanent forms oi 
life insurance contracts were maintained 
unimpaired. In view of this fact and 
this wide-spread experience is it not 
highly extraordinary that a single tip- 
ster can convince even the most gullible 
of listeners that permanent plans of in- 
surance, involving as they do the grad- 
ual building up of important equities in 
connection with the basic contract of in- 
surance protection, are not the best 
plans to buy? 

Furthermore, is it not remarkable that 
this type of selfish and designing prop- 
aganda can be successfully carried on in 
a democracy at the very time when those 
fortunate enough to be still enjoying 
democratic rights and privileges are 
made particularly conscious of the fact 


by constant threats directed against the 

very existence of democratic institu- 

tions ? 

Situation of Young Men Different 
in Democracy 


Now, if I were a young man in a 
fascist state, I should certainly have no 
interest in capitalizing my future, and 
presumably I should have no opportunity 
to do so. If I were a young man in a 
communist state, I should have no family 
ties, nobody to protect, and no incentive 
to capitalize the possibilities of my own 
future. But in a democracy, where the 
individual counts, where his contribu- 
tion to his family and to society may be 
precious, there is every incentive for an 
ambitious young man to assume that he 
is somebody, that his services will be 
worth something, and that family and 
community ties will be such that it is 
worth his while permanently to protect 
his own economic value for the benefit 
of persons or causes dear to him. 

Not only is it highly appropriate, un- 
der what in the Anglo-Saxon world we 
consider enlightened forms of govern- 
ment, for men to buy permanent forms 
of life insurance; but the institution of 
life insurance is itself peculiarly, one 
might fairly say transcendently, a demo- 
cratic institution. Philosophers have sug- 
gested a democracy where multiple votes 
are granted in recognition of an _ in- 
dividual’s demonstrated talents or con- 
tributions to the commonwealth. Such 
schemes have not thus far been found 
practically operative in the state itself, 
but they are under daily operation in 
every well conducted life insurance of- 
fice within the state. Here each mem- 
ber of the cooperative enterprise re- 
ceives benefits in mathematical propor- 
tion to his own contributions. 


Sophistry of Tipster Criticism 


Thus, the criticism of the tipster flies 
in the face of the established record of 
a sound institution which has demon- 
strated its basically scientific principles 
throughout the most severe of recorded 
business depressions. It flies in the face, 
too, of that basic principle of democracy, 
which in crises like the present must 
seem to thoughtful citizens the fairest 
heritage we possess. And, finally, that 
dearest trick of the tipster, the sugges- 
tion that temporary insurance is better 
than permanent insurance, flies in the 
face of human experience and of com- 
mon sense. 

One serious difficulty with modern life 
appears to be not that it is too hum- 
drum and secure, but rather that it is 
too flighty and transitory. But by a 
convenient and scientific arrangement, 
based on the known operations of com- 
pound interest and mortality, an ambi- 
tious and self-respecting man can during 
his productive years make permanent 
plans for the establishment of an estate 
—plans so permanent that if he carries 
them through, his surviving widow need 
not be left penniless even in extreme 
old age, yet plans so elastic that on the 
equities he has built up he may make 
convenient loans in an emergency and 
even (if the needs of dependents should 
be eliminated) may make himself his 
own beneficiary in old age through a life 
income. Surely such permanent ar- 
rangements should appeal to those of 
us who would like to snatch reasonable 
personal and family security from the 
insecure and transitory elements of life. 
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If there were any one word 
that could best portray the 
dynamic power which has 
caused our Agency of young 
men to develop to that point 
which has given to this 
Agency a real position of 
leadership — its the word 


Action — we believe in its 








power to produce results. 







VA General Agent 
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The Misuse of Term Insurance 


So much has been said and written 
by able actuaries on the subject of Term 
forms that 


insurance versus permanent 


it is probably impossible to say any 
thing new on the subject and this article 
likely itself into 
a rehash of previous 
am going to make a try at 


subject. My 


will, therefore, resolve 


statements. But, 
anyway, I 
the somewhat threadbare 


intention is to use tew, HM any, hgures 


and that of itself is some achievement 
for an actuary. 
To attempt to use 


ection is a definite mis- 


ferm insurance for 
permanent prot 
a valuable form for certain other 
form was 


use OI 
| " — TI 
needs OF coverage. nis 
adopted for protection: tot 
instance, to cover a mortgage which must 


limited time or tor 


temporary 


be paid off in a 
protection with the 
form when 
present- 


” 


immediate intent of 


converting to a permanent 
circumstances warrant it. The 
day advice of the so-called “counselors 
to surrender permanent insurance forms 
and to replace with Term insurance 1s 
nothing new. Those who know insurance 
history know that in the past at least 
ne company specialized in Term insur 
ance, renewable Term insurance tor pe! 
manent coverage, and that all of them 
who did this either reformed or passed 
out of the picture. Fraternal and assess 
ment societies originally operated on a 
Term basis, but the older ones that are 
still surviving have changed to a level 
premium basis 


I 


An Analogy from Aesop 


Taking some liberties with Aesop, one 

f his fables would read as follows: 
Once there were two beasts of burden 
who between them had to carry a bag 
yf sponges and a bag of salt to a neigh- 
boring village. One beast quickly chose 
the bag of sponges and gloated over 
his good fortune in having secured the 
lighter burden. The other beast took 
the bag of salt. For a while their jour- 
ney led them over land and the beast 
with the bag of sponges frolicked along 
uld be The beast with 
rdded steadily 





“aretree as ( id 
the bag of salt simply pl 
along 

Presently they came to a river and, 
there being no bridge, they proceeded 
to swim across. The beast with the bag 
f salt felt his load getting lighter and 
lighter and when he emerged on the 
ther side proceeded on his way with 
ease. The bag of sponges on the back 
f the other beast, however, began to 
absorb the water from the river and 
swelled to such an extent that when 
he reached the other bank his burden 
was so heavy that he was able to reach 
the village only with the greatest of 
difficulty 

There is an almost perfect analogy 
between this little story and the story of 
the use of Term insurance as a substitute 
ver a long period of time for the per- 
afforded by level prem- 
Vment p licie s 


manent coverage 
1 


um life and End 
No Mystery In Level Premium Principle 

Deceptively plausible individuals by 
medium of magazine articles, radio 
broadcasts, and personal solicitation 
have urged upon the insurance-buying 
public a load of sponges in the form of 
renewable Term insurance because of the 
ighter initial burden without troubling 


By George R. White 
Actuary Penn Mutual Life 


to caution them that there may be ahead 
not merely the gently flowing stream of 
advancing years where the increased 
burden of larger premiums may make 
it difficult to reach the desired goal 
but also the raging torrents of circum- 
stances which will swamp the unfortun- 
ate and carry his insurance program to 
destruction. 

How fortunate is the individual who 
shoulders the somewhat more onerous 
initial burden of level premium life in- 
surance and who in later years finds his 
premium no greater than it was orig- 
inally and in all probability (assuming 
participating insurance) considerably 
smaller because of the gradually increas- 
ing dividends payable under his policy. 
Furthermore, should he find himself in 
the “raging torrents of circumstance” 
he has a life line to cast ashore in the 
form of the non-forfeiture values of his 
contract which make available extended 
insurance, paid-up insurance, or cash 


surrender or loan values according to 
his nee ds 
Those of us who have devoted ou: 


lives to the business of life insurance 
know that there is no mystery in the 
principle of level premium life insurance 
and we are also aware of the fact that 
glowing theoretical presentations of the 
merits of a separate insurance and sep 


arate investment program have been 
made. However, pitiful and heart-rend- 
ering letters received from time to time 
from policyholders who have “played 
the game” and lost serve as eloquent 
testimony to the wisdom of the pur- 
chase of level premium insurance. The 
following are excerpts from two recent 
letters received from holders of Five 
and Ten Year Renewable Term policies 
(Penn Mutual discontinued the issue of 
this type of contract in 1908): 

“IT have received your letter of May 
15th in reference to my having allowed 
my insurance policy to lapse. I took 
this action after careful consideration 
because I felt that as it was only Term 
insurance, the cost of continuing it was 
too great.’ 

* * * 

“IT am keeping this policy up on my 
husband and I don’t know how much 
longer I will be able to continue it. 
The burden of paying this premium 
each year is awful and in another year 
or two another $40.00 or $50.00 per 
vear will be added to it. Why any 
sound-minded person will take out a 
policy like this is more than’ I can 
figure. Kindly let me know if there is 
anything decent that can be done 
about it.” é 
In the first case, 


42 years’ premiums 
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had been paid and the insured at the 
age of 71 was forced to relinquish his 
insurance protection. His premium had 
increased from $12.84 per thousand to 
$98.20, whereas the corresponding Ordi- 
nary life premium throughout the period 
would Sana been $22.26. 

In the other case the policy was thir- 
ty-three years old at the time the above 
letter was received. Fortunately in this 
case the beneficiary continued premium 
payments until the insured’s death which 
occurred two years later and the face 
of the policy was paid. The amount 
paid in, however, exceeded the face value 
of the policy. 


Can’t Continue Much Needed Protection 


The tragedy of situations of this kind 
lies not only in the fact that policyhold- 
ers are forced to discontinue their in- 
surance, but also in the almost complete 
futility of endeavoring to explain the 
Situation to these people and to con- 
vince them that they have received just 
and equitable treatment. The “separate 
investment fund” has long since dis- 
appeared and the policyholder finds him- 
self without the means to continue the 
much needed insurance protection. 

Apart from the difficulties which a 
person would experience in maintaining 
a separate investment fund, it has been 
ably demonstrated on a number of oc- 
casions by M. Albert Linton, president 
of the Provident Mutual Life, that the 
individual must operate his fund so as 
to receive a rate substantially greater 
(1.22% higher according to the 1939 
scales of representative companies) than 
that obtained by life insurance compa- 
nies in order to offset the relatively 
greater expenses and higher mortality 
experienced under Term insurance poli- 
cies. 

The value of Term insurance as cover- 
age for certain specific needs, including 
temporary business obligations, adequate 
protection for a young man during the 
period that his children are growing 
up and being educated, and other sit- 
uations of a similar nature, cannot be 
Stressed too much. However, the ex- 
periences of the past as reflected in case 
histories similar to the two cited above 
serve to remind us of our obligation 
to make clear to our policyholders, both 
present and future, the pitfalls of the 
“Term insurance” road and to steer them 
along the highway of sound permanent 
insurance protection through the med- 
ium of level premium life insurance. 


Reams have been written and thou- 
sands of figures have been given in the 
comparison of Term insurance with Or- 
dinary life or other level premium forms, 
but the point that I wish to emphasize 
is the tragedy that frequently occurs 
when the insured is unable to pay the 
advanced Term premium. There is no 
theory about this; we see it in our every- 
day experience and it might be well if 
some of these glib counselors could be 
brought face to face with such situations. 
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Why St 


ate Insurance Su 


ervision 


hould Be Retaine 


‘By John C. Blackall 


Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut 


When the editor of The Gold Book 
asked me to prepare some views on the 
question as to whether or not the in- 
surance companies of the United States 
should be continued under the supervi- 
sion of the state authorities, or whether 
the Federal Government should adopt 
some method of supervision, I indicated 
that I would put down my views on 
paper and send them along with the 
understanding that my official duties and 
commitments were such that I would be 
unable to exhaust the field of argument 
and could only casually arrive at a con- 
clusion after cursory survey of the pic- 
ture. A man’s opinion must naturally 
be gauged by his own education and 
experience, and in my own case this 
means a fairly good classical education, 
a good legal course, some experience in 
the newspaper world, six years of close 
contact as secretary to congressmen 
which gave me an approach to Federal 
legislation, several years of active trial 
experience at the bar, two sessions in 
the legislative branch of the Connecticut 
reneral Asse r, and mor : our 
( 1 Assembly, and more than four 
years as supervisory official of the insur- 
ance laws of the State of Connecticut. 


Insurance and Business Grow Together 


There had been more than 160 years 
of active commercial life lived in the 
Eastern section of the United States by 
our country by the time the Constitution 
of the United States was adoped in 1787, 
and there has been 150 years of com- 
mercial and social and economic life lived 
by our country since that time during 
which it has grown to be one of the lead- 
ing nations of the world and during 
which the institution of insurance from 
its American origin in the ocean marine 
field has become one of the largest of 
our business enterprises touching the 
lives of our people wherever our social 
structure produces a contingent loss or 
liability that the citizen might not be 
able to meet without the help of insur- 
ance. If one were to begin with the 
first marine policy written here and 
trace the marine business down to date, 
and, similarly, begin with the first fire 
policy, and then with the first life pol- 
icy, and then with the fidelity or surety 
bonds, and then with the first casualty 
policy and trace the growth of compa- 
nies engaged in these various classes 
of business he would have cut out for 
him a work that would indeed be a 
happy one for anyone interested in the 
business, but the pressing obligations of 
time are such as to make this method 
of approach somewhat exhaustive. 


Significance of Federal Bankruptcy Law 


In the first place it must be noticed 
that when the Federal bankruptcy law 
was passed the Congress of the United 
States felt very definitely that insurance 
companies and farmers should not_in- 
voluntarily be placed in bankruptcy. This 
is more significant than appears on its 
face. While we have always been con- 
sidered a real commercial country, and 
while today we are looked upon as per- 


haps the leading manufacturing country, 
it is a truism to say that agriculture is 
our basic industry and is the backbone 
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of our wealth as well as our social and 
spiritual strength. 

It, therefore, appeared that highly de- 
sirable as it was that the citizen should 
be able to cast his debts aside and go 
forward even at the institution of his 
creditors if he did not wish to take the 
step himself, public policy indicated that 
the farmer should not be considered in 
this class. Our legislators knew that the 
farmer was bound to have his debts as 
well as anyone else, and, if he were not 
driven into bankruptcy, then of necessity 
he immediately became somewhat privi- 
leged and no other conclusion can be 


drawn but that tolerance should be used 
by his creditors. This exception evi 
dently arose from the inherent nature 
of farming and its fundamental value to 
the country. The reason for excluding 
insurance companies must have derived 
from some other consideration, and no 
other consideration appears to me to be 
of sufficient dignity to be termed a cause 
for this exception other than the fact 
that the legislators must have felt that 
insurance companies held their assets as 
trustees or stewards for a great many 
people whether they be assureds or third 
party claimants, and that it would be 
contrary to the welfare of the country 
that such large institutions could be 
thrust into involuntary bankruptcy on 
legal technicalities arising out of the 
creditor’s approach to the obligation due 
him from the companies. 


Sovereignty Tendencies 


When the Supreme Court decided in 
1868 that insurance was not interstate 
commerce, it was arriving at a conclu- 
sion that was almost inevitable. Shortlv 
thereafter the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners was formed in 
New York and within a brief period the 
supervisory officials in the various states 
were asked by the National Association 
if they found in their communities any 
pronounced sentiment in favor of the 
Central Government supervising the bus- 
iness, and what replies came back were 
all in the negative. 

Since that time the insurance com- 
panies have grown consistently despite 
catastrophies in various fields such as 
the Chicago, Baltimore and San Fran- 
cisco fires, despite epidemics that may 
have burdened the life companies, de- 
spite economic depressions that may 
have come like undulating waves and 
despite recurring events arising out of 
vicious or poor management that must 
occasionally be experienced so long as 
human nature is what it is. We some- 
times forget that in our Federal Union, 
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not only the identity, but the sovercignty 
of the states was to be definitely pr« 
served, and if the Federal Government 
is gradually to absorb to itself super- 
vision of all our economic life, the nat 
ural tendency will be to draw to the 
l-ederal Government not only power over 
the economic life of the various states, 
but also a substantial portion of th 
sovereignities of the states themselves 
and to that extent cause a movement 
away from the aeeeeel development 
the genius of the American peopl 
Railroads and Nationa! Banks 
The Federal Government has _ had 
supervision of the railroad transporta 
tion systems of our country now for 
long period of time under one of the 
finest administrative commissions in th¢ 
whole Government, and still this con 
mission has been unable definitely to 
solve the railroad problem even to its 
own satisfaction. The Federak Govern 
ment has had control of the supervision 
of national banks for a long period of 
time, and this supervision has been 
helpless to ward off those recurrent 
periods when investments shrink and 
people get apprehensive This is n 
said in criticism of the laws under whicl 
they operate, but to indicate only th 
there are sometimes economic law 
movement, the manifestation of which 
is not always discernible, much less pri 
dictable. 
Americans Do Not Like to Be Herded 
Under the original Articles of Con 
federation there were sufficient provis 
ions for the creation of an Army and a 
Navy and for the doing of those things 
which the states themselves felt unabk 
to do; but there was not power or c 
hesion enough in the Articles to elimin 
ate tariffs and jealousies between the 
states or to give vital force to the Fe 
eral Government, which force did not 
come until the constitution was adopted 
The American people do not like to be 
herded. They like to realize that their 
own efforts may be rewarded under a 
capitalistic system and it is well to re 
member that the whole basis of our 
structure is grounded in the continuance 
of the capitalistic system and this means 
a system which respects private proj 
erty, permits private enterprise, and per 
mits the fruit of labor or of wealth t 
be retained by those who produce it 
Some of the tendency toward a ce: 
tralized Government in the United Stat 
could not be avoided, but if allowed 
to continue unabated the centraliz 
Government would become so top-heav 
that of its own force it might begin 
disintegrate. After all we are but 
young people when we look back over 
the rise and fall of nations 


Benefit to Public of State Insurance 
Supervision 

If every family in the United State 
feels that its economic security depend 
on one or more of its members be 
employed by the Federal Government tha 
in itself will be a bad development 
The New England Town Meeting is an 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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THE GOLD BOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 


Three Cases Illustrating 


by Joseph H. Reese 


Co-Manager, 


The question has been asked: “We 
hear so much about the services of 
agents could you give some 


instances of the services which agents 
which have made them such in- 
economic com- 


and busi- 


render 
valuable factors in the 
munity and American family 
ness life?” 

May we assume that this question 
has been raised with a sincere desire 
to determine the effective contribution 
which the life underwriter himself can 


make to the living. 

It is difficult specifically to allocate 
the credit for services rendered by thou 
sands of life insurance contracts which 
have provided the basis of protection 
and security to the average family. Shall 
we praise the institution itself for pro 


facilities or should a major 
portion of the praise be on the efforts of 
the on dae A to create this security? 
Service itself is rather a smug word 
and involves much more than the sale 
of a policy and the arrangement of a 
beneficiary. Dozens of opportunities for 
unusual service are available to the ag 
gressive thinking underwriter in the field 
covering every conceivable range of hu 
man activity. 
Story of Young Man Who Went Into 
Business for Himself 


viding the 


The Business—Some years ago a young 
man whom we will call Mr. Kean, who 
had been actively associated with a large 
finance company, objecting to his trans- 
fer to a distant city, resigned and deter- 
mined to start a business organization 
of his own. He had a very moderate 
amount of capital. However, he was 
exceedingly well-liked in his community 
and the bankers and business men ri 
spected him very highly for his business 
judgment and integrity, The principat 
banker in the community encouraged him 
with the promise that they would “go 
along with him” if he needed occasional 
credit and on the basis of this promise, 
he made the commitments necessary for 
the establishment of offices. 

\fter a few months he approached 
the bank for some credit and at this 
point the underwriter first enters the 
picture. He meets Mr. Kean as he leaves 
the bank, passes greetings and com- 
ments on Mr. Kean’s rather serious 
expression, Disappointme nt and chagrin 
are quite evident in Mr. Kean’s explana- 


tion of his conversation with the bank 
executive. It seemed they were quite 
ready to extend credit to him but ther: 


appeared to be some variation of opinion 
as to what an adequate credit line would 
actually be. They explained that operat- 
ing as he did, as an individual, with 
virtually all his capital tied up in organi 
zation 


expense, the hazards were so 
great that any credit line must neces 
sarily be modest until, as Mr. Kean ex 


‘ 


plained it, “he didn’t need it any longer.” 
Present Financial Organization Program 


The agent evidenced a very sincere in- 
terest in his problem and suggested a 
subsequent conference on an idea which 
he hinted was germinating in his mind. 
The next day he presented a program 
of financial organization to Mr. Kean, 
suggesting that it was undoubtedly true 
that the greatest possible hazard to Mr. 


Home Office Agency, 
President, National Chapter, 


, point 


Penn Mutual Life; 
Chartered Life Underwriters 


Kean’s success in his new enterprise 
was the possibility of his death. The 
agent recommended consultation with an 
attorney on the advisability of incor- 
porating and issuing sufficient common 
stock in the corporation to retain con- 
trol and 
non-voting 
capital which 


a further amount of preferred, 
to supply all of the 
needed by the 


stock 
might be 
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organization for several years to come 


He brought out the point that it was 
possible that underlying the hesitancy 
of the bank was the hazard of the 


death of Mr. Kean and suggested that 
with the issuance of each dollar of pre- 


ferred stock, a dollar’s worth of life 
insurance be placed in trust with the 
banking institution to provide for the 


' stock should he die 
with the additional selling 
advantage of the respect 


which he enjoyed in his 


redemption of the 
prematurely ; 
to take 
and popularity 
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Personalized Insurance 


community to effect outside distribution 
of the stock. The underwriter further 
volunteered to present this idea in its 
entirety to the officers of the bank who 
were exceedingly enthusiastic about the 
principles and gave further evidence of 
their confidence by volunteering to ex- 
plain the plan to any prospective pur- 
chaser of stock who was referred to 
them. 

Within a period of the succeeding 
three months the entire preferred stock 
issue which amounted to $225,000, was 
sold in the community, life insurance 
was placed in trust and the organization 
developed sufficient boosters among its 
group of stockholders so that within the 
course of the next twelve months, it 
maintained a rather phenominal growth. 
The underwriter himself, incidentally, 
was asked to serve as a member of the 
board of directors of the corporation. 

\fter ten years of outstanding success, 
during which time the president of the 
corporation has bought a very substan- 
tial line of personal insurance, he still 
credits the advice and counsel of the 
underwriter as the key which made pos- 
sible the achievement of his desires. 

The Family—Another situation from 
our files which may possibly be of inter- 
est is the case of the president of a small 
textile mill in Philadelphia. Fortune had 
been kind to him over the years 1919 
to 1928. During this course of time 
he had not only developed what for 
him was a comfortable reserve but he 
had been giving modest amounts in the 
form of securities to his wife from time 
to time, with the idea of building up 
for her an independent estate. The in 
come from his wife’s investments which 
was not needed to maintain the standard 
of living of the family, however pre 
sented somewhat of a problem in con- 
stant reinvestment of the driblets of 
income which he felt obliged to develop 
to the maximum extent for her. 


Using Funded Life Insurance Trust 


At this point the underwriter outlined 
for them the principles involves in a 
funded life insurance trust, pointing 
out by a chart the substantial increas: 
in immediate estate available in the event 
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of her husband's death by using the 
income from her graye to purchase 
insurance on his life. A substantial vol- 
ume of life insurance was purchased 
by her on his life and on the recommen- 
dation of the underwriter she established 
a funded life insurance trust with elab- 
orately worked out distribution _ pro- 
visions for herself and the children in 
the event of his death. 

Eight years passed during which time 


“the underwriter who had developed the 


plan became an intimate friend of the 
family. One evening when he had occa- 
sion to be chatting with the wife of the 


client, she made this statement: “Joe, 
| wonder if you ever realize how muc h 
you did for us back in 1928. In the eight 
years that have passed we have seen 
virtually everything that we had disap- 
pear, even to the extent where our 


equity in the mill was pledged as collat- 
eral. But all during this time the trust 
has remained intact, the insurance has 
had a constantly increasing value, act 
ing as the bulwark between ourselves 
and poverty. Our gratitude, although 
never before expressed to you, has been 
a frequent source of conversation at 
the dinner table and I want you to know 
how we feel.” 

Compensation in our business is not 
always the cash we get out of it. 
Giving a Boy Sense of Responsibility 

The Children—Five years ago when 
my oldest boy reached his eleventh birth- 
day I developed the suspicion, as is the 
case with many other boys of that age, 
that the sport activities at school were 
taking on a degree of importance far 
beyond the basic purpose for which edu- 
cational activities were established. In 
an effort to mature the boy’s mind and 
establish a sense of responsibility, 1 
brought him into my office and explained 
the fundamental principles of business 
enterprise in as simple terms as was 
possible. I outlined the relationship 
which exists between the school books 
and the work that I did. 

I further suggested that I would like 
to enter into a business partnership with 
him with a formal partnership agree- 
ment drawn by the legal staff in which 
he agreed to accept certain responsibili- 
ties not only incident to his school work 
but incident to duties in the house- 
hold. In turn he was to be paid a specific 
weekly compensation, some portion of 
which was to go into formal savings for 
his future security and financial inde- 
pendence. The agreement furthermore 
provided that for each twenty-five cents 
per week which he was successful in 
saving in the manner provided by the 
agreement I, as the parent, would match 
it with a dollar, these joint contribu 
tions to be used to purchase a Life In- 
surance Retirement Income contract pro- 
viding for a monthly income at the 
time of retirement and having a life 
insurance face value of not less than, 
in the case of this agreement, $5,000 from 
the beginning. 

Correct Study of Child Psychology 


I don’t know whether it was the im- 
pressiveness of the agreement, the feeling 
of ownership in $5,000 of property or the 
psychological advantage of association 
in a business venture with his dad, but 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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The Disappearance of 


Author’s Foreword 

The following case has been taken 
from the law files of the author and 
sets forth an actual discussion had be- 
tween attorney and client. The “ques- 
tion and answer” order of presentation 
has been used in order to more clearly 
set forth the substance of the discus- 
sion. This case illustrates the practical | 
reasons why stockholders m a Close 
| corporation should have an agreement 
whereby if one of them dies the sur- 
‘survivors, will purchase his 


Viwvor, vr 
| stock, and the reason for the use of | 
| life insurance in such an agreement. | 


Lhe smaller the corporation the greater | 
| the need for such an agreement and for 
| the use of life insurance. The follow- | 
ling discussion sets forth the point of 
lziew of the average stockholder in the | 
|average close corporation as to the 
value of his stock ownership to him- | 
self during his lifetime and to his 
widow after his death. It often hap 

pens that a client likes to discuss his 
problems from his point of view 


Client: Would you like to see some 
thing pretty? 

Attorney: Where is she? 

Client: It’s not a she; it’s an it. It’s 
this stock certificate which I hold in my 
hand—with an engraved blue border, and 
a beautiful gold seal at the bottom, and 
a big picture of a flying eagle at the top 

Attorney: What does it represent ? 

Client: It 100 shares of 
stock in a corporation which is owned 
by Mr. The other 100 
shares of stock are owned by Mr. LB 

Attorney: What is your problem ? 

Client: I want to know what is going 
to happen to this stock certificate in the 
event of my death. 

Wife Receives Certificate’s Full Title 


your 


represents 


B and myself. 


Attorney: It becomes part of 
general estate and will be disposed of 
as you have provided in your last will 
and testament. 

Client: I know 
have provided that my wife receives full 
title to this stock certificate. But what 
I want What can she 
do with it after she gets it? 

\ttorney: You mean you would like to 
know what rights this stock certificate 
will give to your widow and the value to 
her of those rights? 

Client: That is correct. 

Attorney: Well, suppose you first tell 


that. In my will I 


to know is this: 


me the rights which this stock certifi 
cate gives to you during your lifetime 
and the value to you of those rights 


Then I will tell you whether those rights 
survive your death and pass on to your 
widow and the her of those 
rights. However, in our discussion, let 
us disregard all legal theories and let us 


value to 


The Weeping 


By Denis B. Maduro 
New York Attorney 


DENIS 


B. MADURO 


proceed from a common-sense business 
point of view. 

Client: That suits me. In my opinion, 
the most important right which this 
stock certificate gives to me during my 
lifetime is the right to assure myself 
of a job with the corporation. The value 
of this right to me is represented by the 
salary which I receive. 

Attorney: I agree with that common- 
statement. If you did not own 
that stock certificate, your job with the 
corporation could be taken away with- 
out your consent, or your salary could 
be reduced or eliminated without your 
consent. 

Client: Does that right to work and 


sense 





receive a salary survive my death and 
pass on to my widow? 
Suppose Partner Dies 

Attorney: From a practical point of 
view, only if your widow is capable of 
Suppose Mr. B. 
Mrs. B. and 
part of 


succeeding to your job. 


died, would you employ 
continue to pay to her all or 


Mr. B.’s salary just because she owned 


one-half of the stock in your corpo- 
ration ? 
Client: Not unless I was forced to 


and if I were forced to employ 
think the business would 
last very long. If either Mr. B. or my- 
self died, the survivor could carry on 
the business either alone or by hiring 
another man, but the 
widow would be a hindrance rather than 


do su 


her I do not 


good deceased's 
a help in the business. 

Attorney: Then in your specific case, 
your right to work and receive a salary 
does not survive your death and pass 
on to your widow from a practical point 
of view. 

Chent: Then this stock certificate is of 
no income value to my widow. 

That is not 
represents a 


true. , That 
right to 


Attorney: 
stock certificate 
receive dividends. 

Client: You make me laugh. We never 
pay dividends on our stock. All of our 
net earnings are paid out to Mr. B. and 
myself in the form of salaries with the 
exception of a small amount we ac- 
cumulate as surplus for future business 
needs. That is what happens in most 
close corporations. 

Dividends 

\ttorney: Perhaps if you died Mr. B. 

would pay to your widow part of your 
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salary as “dividends” on her 100 shares 
of stock. 


Client: I doubt it. We do not pay 
dividends during our joint lifetimes, so 
why should our practice change just be- 
cause one of us dies? I certainly would 
not change that practice if Mr. B. died 
first, and I would not expect him to do 
it if I died first. In fact, if one of us 
died there would be even less chance of 
dividends being paid because the survivor 
would have more work to do and would 
be entitled to a larger salary, and because 
a new man would have to be employed 
who would receive part of the deceased’s 
salary, and because the deceased’s death 
would create greater business risks and 
therefore require a larger surplus to be 
accumulated in the corporation. 


Attorney: Perhaps your widow would 
sue Mr. B. and force him to reduce his 
salary or reduce the amount of accumu- 
lated surplus so that part of the net 
earnings or surplus could be paid out 
as dividends on her stock. 


Client: I thought you were going to 
keep this discussion on a common-sense 
business basis. The right to a lawsuit 
is not a common-sense business right. 
Lawsuits cost money and when they in- 
volve close corporations they usually ruin 
the corporation. 


Attorney: Then in your specific case, 
the right to receive dividends on this 
stock certificate is of no value to you 
or to your widow. Now, tell me another 
right which this stock certificate gives 
to you during your lifetime. 

Client: I suppose you want me to say 
that it gives me the right to vote—but 
that just calls for another laugh. Mr. 
3. and myself do not waste time hav- 
ing stockholders’ meetings, because the 
record of what we do is in our profit and 
loss statement. Anyway, the value of the 
right to vote is measured only by the 
thing which can be obtained by the vote. 
During my lifetime I exercise my right to 
vote only to vote myself a job and a 
salary. What benefit does that right to 
vote give to my widow? 

Attorney: It is apparent you have not 
had much experience with the mental 
attitude of the widows of business men. 
Doesn’t your wife think today that you 
are more important to the business than 
Mr. B.? 

Client: Certainly she does, and I agree 
with her. 

The Money of the Corporation 

Attorney: Well, if you die, it is going 
to be quite hard for her to understand 
why Mr. B.’s actions in not paying any 
salary to her and not paying any divi- 
dends to her are so contrary to her con- 
victions, and it is going to be hard for 
her to understand why Mr. B. should 
spend on Mrs. B. monies from the cor- 
poration of which your widow is half 
owner. Therefore, don’t you think that 
the nuisance value of the right to vote 
is going to be worth a lot of mental 
satisfaction to your widow? 

Client: If I die first, that’s up to Mr 
B. to worry about. However, as a 
business man, nuisance values and men 
tal attitudes of widows do not represent 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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WHAT COMPANIES pm FEATURING 
IN MAGAZINES OF NATIONAL 


By John H. McCarroll 


Advertising Manager of Bankers Life Co. and President Life 
Advertisers Association 


John Q. Agent has fared right well in 
the magazines this year. No less than 
four out of the approximately fourteen 
United States companies which are doing 
the major portion of the national maga- 
zine advertising have spent their good 
money in recent months to impress upon 
millions of Americans the important role 
the life insurance agent plays in their 
lives. And that, in this observer’s opin- 
ion, is as it should be. Take the agent 
out of the life insurance picture; let 
some years go by, and then imagine 
the situation. 

Call it “glorifying the agent” if you 
wish; to us it seems that those adver- 
tisements which have appeared in the 
mass circulation magazines this year 
built around the life insurance agent 
himself are merely giving well-deserved 
recognition to one of the vital factors 
in the life insurance business—the man 
with the rate book. 


“The Man Everybody Knows” 


And those several “glorifying” adver- 
tisements have not been selfish company 
messages either, but have been so word- 
ed as to contribute substantially to the 
prestige and standing in the community 
of every life insurance agent. Outst ind- 
ing in that respect was the Metropolitan 
Life’s full page advertisement in early 
June issues of the Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier’s, the “copy” of which 
will bear repeating here. Captioned 
“The man everybody knows,” the ad- 
vertisement said 

“It is literally true that, sometime or 
other, almost everybody in America has 
come to know this man. 

“True, many people have looked upon 
him at first simply as a man who had 
something to sell. Some of them have 
even been annoyed at his persistence 

. a persistence born of his sincere 
belief in the value of the services he 
renders. 

“But today, increasing millions of peo- 
ple know this man as a friend. They 
think of him gratefully, as one who has 
shown them the way to security and 
greater peace of mind. 

“Because of this man, many a widowed 
mother and her children have been able 
to face the future with confidence and 
courage, secure in the knowledge that 
their immediate needs have been pro- 
vided for... 

“Because of him, thousands of father- 
less boys and girls have been able to 
a an education to fit them for 
oer 

“Because of him, many a work-weary 
man has been able to retire from busi- 
ness, to enjoy the carefree years that 
lie before him . 

“Who is this man... this man who 
has helped so many people in so many 
different ways? 

“You have probably guessed. He is 
your life insurance agent.” 


Welcome for Agent When He Calls 


There you have, in plain language 
anyone can understand, and in an honest, 
sincere, straightforward manner, a salute 
to the man out on the firing line, wheth- 
er he carries the rate book of the Met- 
ropolitan or the Podunk Amalgamated 
Mutual Life. 

Just as effective in building prestige 


for the agent have been the Mutual 
Life’s full page advertisements with their 
invitation to “Welcome the Mutual Life 
Representative who calls”; the several! 
full-page Saturday Evening Post adver- 
tisements of the Northwestern Mutual 
“The Northwestern Mutual 


signed... 


JOHN H. McCARROLL 


agent,” and still another full page Post 
advertisement by the Bankers Life, cap- 
tioned, “This man spends a lifetime plan- 
ning the future for others.” 

Messages of that type, although spon- 
sored by only a few of the nationally 
advertising companies, would seem to 
indicate a significant trend in life insur- 
ance advertising. Now let’s take a look 
at this year’s advertising, by companies. 

Prudential 

Appearing in the early months of the 
year were two advertisements by the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
which followed in general style and 
theme that company’s impressive cam- 





CIRCULATION 


paign of several years past; namely, a 
good, human interest photograph domi- 
nating the ad, a brief, descriptive life 
insurance statement, and company iden- 
tification through the picturing of a por- 
tion of an actual Prudential policy. In 
June, the Prudential introduced a new 
series of advertisements, more narrative 
in style, based on the “protection” angle 
and emphasizing the wisdom of a planned 
insurance program. This type of adver- 
tising gives the company a greater op- 
portunity to bring the Prudential agent 
into its message to the public. 

John Hancock 

One of the veterans in national ad- 

vertising, John Hancock’s campaign this 
year is built around its “Readjustment 
policy” and the series is notable for the 
use which has been made of homely, 
everyday situations pictured through at- 
tractive, non-photographic illustrations. 

Union Central 

Appealing shrewdly to the man who 

pays the bills, Union Central has used 
several advertisements this year aimed 
at the father of the family and telling 
him that there’s a place for him in the 
insurance program he builds for his fam- 
ily. Union Central’s advertisements are 
noteworthy for their use of action pho- 
tographs. Others ads in the same com- 
pany’s 1939 campaign are based on a 
timely subject — “social security” — with 
the inference that real social security 
for retirement years can best be planned 
through adequate life insurance. 

New York Life 


Major advertising effort of the New 
York Life during the first half of 1939 
was its annual statement advertisement, 
picturing members of the company’s 
board of directors and a brief digest, 
together with balance sheet, from the 
ninety-fourth annual statement. During 
the year, the New York Life ran the 
concluding advertisements in its histori- 
cal series, showing the dramatic part 
the company played in historical events 
of the past. 

Phoenix Mutual 

How any man of 40 can resist the 

appeal of Phoenix Mutual’s skillfully 
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handled retirement income advertise- 
ments is a mystery to this writer. Few 
companies have selected one theme and 
hammered away at it as continuously 
and successfully—as has the Phoenix 
Mutual. For consistency, Phoenix Mu 
tual wins the palm. 
Northwestern National 

Again this year, Northwestern Na- 
tional was the first company to publish 
its annual statement, getting the jump 
on all the rest of us with a full page 
advertisement in the January 9 issue 
of Time. ‘That’s speed! Two months 
later the company followed up its an- 
nual statement ad with a listing of the 
membership of its board of directors, 
associating the two with the assertion 
that “The men who direct the destinies 
of an institution are as important an 
indication of its strength as are the fig 
ures of its financial statement.” Subsc- 
quent advertising of the Northwestern 
National has been in the form of “Father 
to Son” letters in which the former tells 
his life-insurance-agent-son a few of the 
things he—and the public—should know 
about life insurance. 

Mutual Life 


“Every Mutual Life advertisement in 
national magazines is inte nded to be an 
introduction of the company’s agents to 
the public,” says that company’s own 
memorandum to its field organization. 
Mutual Life goes about it a little dif- 
ferently, asking the public to “welcome 
the Mutual Life representative who 
calls” rather than asking the public to 
write to the company for information. 
The company’s advertisements inviting 
the public to see the Mutual Life rep 
resentative are timely and are arranged 
according to some special appeal, usually 
a seasonable one. 

Metropolitan 


Metropolitan has, of course, continued 
its valuable public health messages this 
year. Its contribution to the welfare of 
millions of Americans is difficult to cal- 
culate. The company’s other advertise- 
ments have shown a commendable versa 
tility in approaching life insurance from 
many angles. Several advertisements by 
the Metropolitan have been devoted al- 
most entirely to “glorifying” the agent; 
others reduce the operation of a life 
insurance company to plain language and 
simple illustrations understandable to all 
Just as Metropolitan’s health advertise- 
ments benefit the public in general, so 
do its life insurance advertisements con- 
tribute substantially to the entire insti 
tution of life insurance. 

New England Mutual 


From a typographical viewpoint, New 
England Mutual’s national advertising 
this year has been particularly interest 
ing in showing how the use of a second 
color in photographic illustration gives 
a half-page advertisement complete dom- 
ination of the page in such publications 
as Collier’s and the Saturday Evening 
Post. The illustrations are good to be- 
gin with, but the use of the second color 
tint add immeasurably to their effective- 
ness. Protection has been the dominant 
theme in New England’s 1939 magazine 
advertising although at least one ad- 
vertisement which talks about the ser- 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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.—_— Wis om from 
oets wie P hilosophers 


Many a man has had his life current changed by a paragraph of poetry, an 
epigram, a pat saying of some kind loaded with common sense philosophy built 
on shrewdest of observation and great experience with the world and human nature. 
Some of this wisdom has passed down through the centuries, accepted universally 


because time has eternally proved its accuracy; some is modern. 


Often these 


thoughts of sages have been deftly expressed in poetry. ; 
Men fall into routine, grow into the habit of doing the same things in the 


same way, and repeating their thoughts as well as: their actions. 


Suddenly, while 


reading a book or some other publication they will run across a saying which 
tightly holds their attention, sets fire to trains of thought in new channels, and 
begins a trend of reflection which may guide their future along an entirely different 


direction than it has been moving. 


This stimulation of thought leads to changing 


their routine in a way that brings greater self improvement. 

For vears the staff of Griffin M. Lovelace, vice-president of New York Life, 
has been gathering sayings of this type and inspirational poetry, and a number 
of those sayings and poems from Mr. Lovelace’s files are published herewith for 


readers of The Gold Book. 


The sum of wisdom is that the time 
is never lost that is devoted to work.— 
Emerson. 





The happy man is he who is cheerful! 
with moderate means; the unhappy he 
who is discontented in the midst of 
plenty.—Democritus. 





Who brings sunshine into the life of 
another has sunshine in his own.—David 
Starr Jordan. 





He who loses wealth loses much; he 
who loses a friend loses more; but he 
that loses his courage loses all.—Cer- 
vantes. 


We should all choose that brave career 
in which we can do most and best for 
mankind.—Stevenson. 





In all things, success depends upon pre- 
vious preparation, and without such prep- 
aration there is sure to be failure.— 
Confucius. 





The Greatest Glory 
Our greatest glory is not in never fall- 
ing, but rising every time we fall— 
Confucius. 





Many men build as cathedrals were 
built, the part nearest the ground fin- 
ished; but that part which soars toward 
heaven, the turrets and the spires, for- 
ever incomplete—Henry Ward Beecher. 





It is in general more profitable to 
reckon up our defects than to boast of 
our attainments.—Carlyle. 





Few things are impossible to diligence 
and skill—Samuel Johnson. 





You give but little when you give of 
your possessions. It is when you give of 
yourself that you truly give. — Kahlil 
Gibran. 





To believe a business impossible is 
the way to make it so—Thomas Fuller. 





Be studious in your profession, and 
you will be learned. Be industrious and 
frugal, and you will be rich. Be sober 
and temperate, and you will be healthy. 
Be in general virtuous, and you will be 
happy. At least, vou will, by such con- 
duct, stand the best chance for such 
consequences.—Benjamin Franklin. 





To make mistakes as we are on the 
way to knowledge is far more honorable 
than to escape making them through 
never having set out to seek knowledge. 
—R. C. Trench. 





Let not one look of fortune cast you 


own, 
She were not fortune, if she did not 
frown 
Such as do braveliest bear her scorns 
awhile 


Are those on whom, at last, she most 
will smile. —John Boyle. 


The seconds that tick as the clock moves 
along 
Are Privates who march with a spirit 
so strong ; 
The minutes are Captains. 
of the day 


The Hours 


Are Officers brave, who lead on to 
the fray 
So, remember when tempted to loiter 
and dream 


You’ve an army at hand; your com 
mand is supreme; 
question yoursclf, as it 
review 
Has it helped in the fight with the 
best it could do? 
—Philander Johnson. 


And 


goes on 


Rather stand up, assured with conscious 


pride, 
Alone, than err with millions on thy 
side. —Charles Churchill. 


Rise! for the day is passing, 
And you lie dreaming on; 
The others have buckled their armour 
And forth to the fight have gone: 
A place in the ranks awaits you, 
Each man has some part to play, 
The Past and the Future are nothing 
In the face of the stern today. 
—Adelaide Ann Procter. 





Today and Tomorrow 
Today is yours, to do the thing 
You feel you ought to do— 
Tomorrow may not bring 
Again the chance for you. 
A kindly act, a word or smile 
May cheer someone today, 
And make him feel that life’s worth- 

while 

And help him on his way. 
Today is yours; use it well 
And strive to make it bright; 
Some one around you, who can tell, 
May sorely need the light. 
Breathe the perfume of the flowers 
That bloom for you today; 
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For their fragrance, like the hours, 
May quickly pass away. 
—Samuel O. Buckner. 





Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted 
skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by 
round. —Josiah Gilbert Holland. 





His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 
For violent fires soon burn out them- 

selves; 

showers last long, 

storms are short; 

He tires betimes that spurs too fast 
betimes. —Shakespeare. 


Small but sudden 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths; 
In feelings, not figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 
e most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 
the best. .—Philip James Bailey. 
It is well for a man to respect his own 
vocation whatever it is, and to think 
himself bound to uphold it, and to claim 
for it the respect it deserves.—Charles 
Dickens, 





The victory of success is half won 
when one gains the habit of work.— 
Sarah A. Bolton. 

Thank God every morning when you 
get up that you have something to do 
which must be done, whether you like it 
or not. Being forced to work, and forced 
to do your best, will breed in you tem- 
perance, self-control, diligence, strength 
of will, content, and a hundred other vir- 
tues which the idle never know.—Charles 
Kingsley. 





Success 

Success lies, not in achieving what you 
aim at, but in aiming at what you ought 
to achieve, and pressing forward, .sure 
of achievement here, or if not here, 
hereafter—R. F. Horton. 

The creater the obstacle the 
glory in overcoming it.—Moliere. 

The secret of happiness is not in doing 
what one likes, but in liking what one 
has to do.—Sir James M. Barrie. 





more 








I find in life that most affairs that 
require serious handling are distasteful. 
For this reason, I have always believed 
that the successful man has the hardest 
battle with himself rather than with the 
other fellow. To bring one’s self to a 
frame of mind and to the proper energy 
to accomplish things that require plain 
hard work continuously is the one big 
battle that everyone has. When this 
battle is won for all time, then every- 
thing is easy—Thomas A, Buckner. 


How poor are they that have not pa- 





tience! 
What wound did ever heal but by de- 
grees. —Shakespeare. 
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I have to live with myself, and so 

I want to be fit for myself to know; 

I want to be able as days go by, 

Always to look myself straight in the 
eye; 

I don’t want to stand with the setting 


sun , 
And hate myself for things I’ve done. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


The Two Roads 


The easy roads are crowded, 
The level roads are jammed, 
The pleasant little rivers 
With drifting folks are crammed 
But off yonder where it’s rocky, 
Where you get a better view, 
You'll find the ranks are thinning 
And the travelers are few. 


When the going’s smooth and pleasant 
You will always find the throng, 
For the many, more’s the pity 
Seem to like to drift along. 
But the steps that call for courage, 
And the task that’s hard to do, 
In the end results in glory, 
For the never wavering few. 


—Edgar A. Guest. 





When a bit of sunshine hits ye, 

After passing of a cloud, 
When a fit of laughter gits ye 

An’ ye’r spine is feelin’ proud, 
Don’t fergit to up and fling it 

At a soul that’s feelin’ blue, 
For the minit that ye sling it 

It’s a boomerang to you. 

—Capt. Jack Crawford. 





Little do ye know your own Blessed- 
ness; for to travel hopefully is a better 
thing than to arrive, and the True Suc- 
cess is to labor—Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 





Responsibilities gravitate to the person 
who can shoulder them and power flows 
to the man who knows how.—Elbert 
Hubbard. 





The less you require looking after, the 
more able you are to stand alone and 
complete your tasks, the greater your 
reward. Then, if you can not only do 
your work, but direct intelligently and 
effectively the efforts of others, your 
reward is in exact ratio, and the more 
people you direct, and the higher the 
intelligence you can rightly lend, the 
ot valuable is your life—Elbert Hub- 
ard. 





Results and Roses 
The man who plants a garden fair, 
Or small or very big, 
With flowers growing here and there, 
Must bend his back and dig. 


The things are mighty few on earth 
That wishes can attain. 

Whate’er we want of any worth 
We’ve got to work to gain. 


It matters not what goal you seek, 
Its secret here reposes: 

You’ve got to dig from week to week 
To get Results and Roses. 


—Edgar A. Guest. 





We win half the battle when we make 
up our minds to take the world as we 
find it, including the thorns——Marden. 





Hope is the soul of accomplishment. 
—Stow. 





Success and failure are two of the 
great tests of man, but I prefer to be 
tested by success—Murphy. 





This I resolved on—to run, where I 
can; to walk when I can not run; and 
to creep when I can not walk.—John 
Bunyan. 





When things look dark to you, light 
up your enthusiasm.—Chinese Saying. 





Life is a Legacy for Service—Ridley 
Watts. 
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Homes Must Be Maintained 
and Families Educated 


By Fred. W. Hubbell 
President of Equitable Life of Iowa 


During the past several years, with 
the constant and increasing lowering of 
interest rates on all classes of invest- 
ment securities, the annuity contracts is- 
sued by life insurance companies have 
become most attractive to investors. Be- 
cause of lowering interest returns, the 
large majority of companies have been 
compelled to raise their rates for these 
contracts three times and also to limit 
the amounts of premiums they would 
accept. Life insurance agents, ever alert 
to sense the desires of the investing 
public, have pushed sales of annuities, 
and, in many instances, because of the 
demand for these contracts, have over- 
looked and have neglected the sale of 
life insurance policies. This has _ re- 
sulted in the placing of large amounts 
of annuity business on the books of the 
life companies and has slowed up the 
normal increase of regular life insurance 
production. To some extent, it has over- 
emphasized what might be termed one 
of the by-products of life insurance as 
against the real genuine article so that 
investment has been stressed rather than 
protection. 


The Major Purpose of Life Insurance 


This feature of the life insurance busi- 
ness, of course, is one of the services 
that the companies can and should per- 
form, but the major purpose of a life 
insurance company is not -to offer in- 
vestment contracts for the owners of 
comparatively large sums of money, but 
to furnish protection to all self-reliant 
people who can measure up to the re- 
quired standards of selection. 

Life insurance primarily provides for 
indemnity against loss of life and that 
principle, recognized more and more by 
the public and explained and hammered 
home to it by the agents of the life 
insurance companies, has been respon- 
sible for the growth of the business and 
the increased protection enjoyed by the 
people of the United States. Life in- 
surance agents have proved to the pol- 
icyholders of this country that only 
through life insurance could they attain 
social security by their individual ef- 
forts, the truly American way. 


The Home and Family 


Life insurance, just as other business, 
has been ever attentive to the demands 
of its patrons and through the years has 
added to its original and simple func- 
tions, additional benefits so that not only 
is indemnification against loss of life 
provided in its policies but also indem- 
nification for loss of health, loss of in- 
come caused by old age, and the ex- 
traordinary catastrophes of accidental 
death. But in spite of increasing bene- 
fits and the by-product of investment, 
the essential and governing purpose of 
a life insurance company is to furnish 
to a family a monetary indemnification 
against the loss of the breadwinner, so 
that homes can be maintained and chil- 
dren educated. 

Although the agency forces have done 
an outstanding job so: that 64,000,000 
policyholders in the United States are 
enjoying life insurance protection, there 
are still many who should be insured 
and many whose insurance should be 
increased with their added responsibili- 
ties. To insure those who do not enjoy 
life insurance protection and to see to it 
that those who are already covered have 
adequate amounts to serve their purposes 





F. W. HUBBELL 


is the continuous challenge to the life 
insurance companies and primarily to 
the life insurance agents. To accom- 
plish this let us all urge and emphasize 
protection for the family—true life in- 
surance. 


The Disappearance of 
the Weeping Widow 


(Continued from Page 8&2) 


a basis of determining the value of this 
stock certificate. 

Attorney: Of course, you have the 
right to sell this stock certificate, and 
your widow succeeds to that right of 
sale. 

Client: That is true. However, the 
right to sell is more valuable in my 
hands than it is in the hands of my 
widow. 

Attorney: Why? 

Client: Mr. B. represents the logical 
purchaser, and perhaps the only possible 
purchaser. He is in the same boat as 
I am, because one of us must died first 
and leave a widow surviving, or to ex- 
press it in other words, one of us must 
survive and contend with the widow of 
the deceased. Therefore, during our 
joint lifetimes, our interests and prob- 
lems are similar, and the problems and 
provisions of an agreement to buy and 
sell our respective certificates of stock 
upon the event of the death of either 
of us apply with equal force and effect 
to each of us. 

Attorney: That so-called “equality” 
would not exist if your widow and Mr. 
B. were the parties to the purchase and 
sale agreement. 

Client: Of course not. If I am de- 
ceased, Mr. B. is necessarily the sur- 
vivor, and there is a conflict of inter- 
ests between my widow and Mr. 
rather than an equality of interests. 

Attorney: Are you going to enter into 
such an agreement with Mr. B.? 


A New Co-Stockholder 


Client: Of course. If we did not do 
so, we would each create for the other 
a new co-stockholder known as the 
“Weeping Widow.” That is a crime 
against both our business and _ social 
lives. 

Attorney: Oh, don’t be so superstitious. 





money. 
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Let The Experts Handle It 


Never since the dawn of the industrial era 
have people been confronted with such 
difficulty in deciding what to do with 


No matter where money is placed there is 
a high degree of risk of loss today. 


With one exception—Life Insurance. 


Through Life Insurance money can be 
made available with certainty just at the 
time it is most needed and in any amount. 
Here the dollars paid in lose their identity 
in great reserve funds handled by experts. 
Then the risk is theirs but the results to you 
are certain security for the future. 


DIEDERICH H. WARD 


New York City 











A Weeping Widow is merely a business 
fiction. 

Client: Perhaps, but I prefer not to 
have one on my conscience. In fact, 
to make sure that the survivor of Mr. 
B. and myself will have the money with 
which to purchase immediately the stock 
certificate owned by the one of us who 
dies first, we have each taken out insur- 
ance on the life of the other. 

Attorney: By doing that you have 
completely eliminated the possibility of 
a Weeping Widow. 


McCarroll Story 


(Continued from Page 8&3) 





vice available to policyholders, brings 
the New England Mutual representative 
prominently into the picture. 


Northwestern Mutual 


Northwestern Mutual has varied its 
copy considerably this year. It has 
blended nicely its straight “selling” copy 
on the company’s “Extraordinary Life 
Plan” with powerful advertisements 
dwelling on the cooperative structure 
and spirit of life insurance. A _ series 
of Northwestern Mutual advertisements 
in Nation’s Business have been aimed to 
impress the business-man reader of that 
publication with the necessity of ade- 
quate business and partnership insur- 
ance. Strongly entrenched in farm re- 
gions, Northwestern Mutual is one of 
the few life companies which advertises 
directly to the farmer in his own publi- 
cations. Theme of that copy is life in- 
surance to protect the mortgage. 


Lincoln National 


Lincoln National Life is doing a good 
job in comparatively small space in sev- 
eral national magazines. While a ma- 
jority of the company’s advertisements 
this year have featured a-low-cost pol- 
icy, quoting a rate which has doubtless 
brought a gratifying coupon return, the 
company did not overlook the timeliness 
of Abraham Lincoln’s birthday and 
Mother’s Day to again emphasize the 
strong “Lincoln identification” which 
features all of its advertisements. 


National Life 


Early January of this year saw the 
National Life of Vermont presenting the 
fifty-second in its series of half-page 
advertisements based on historical events 
or episodes in Vermont’s early days, 
from all of which a life insurance par- 
allel is logically drawn. By early Fall, 
the series will enter its fifth year, an- 
other concrete illustration of effective 
advertising through consistent dwelling 
on one theme, that theme, in the case 
of the National Life being, “Protecting 
the American Home.” 


Penn Mutual 


Penn Mutual’s five full page advertise- 
ments in the Saturday Evening Post 
since the first of the year show a wide 
variety both in their approach to the 
subject of life insurance as well as in 
typographic treatment. The Penn Mu- 
tual appears bound by no hard and fast 
rules of illustration, copy theme or lay- 
out. As a result, we find this company 
utilizing both photographs and wash 
drawings in its advertisements, with 
copy text rather uniformly in the insti- 
tutional vein. 


Bankers Life 


In its fifth consecutive year of adver- 
tising in several magazines of national 
circulation, the Bankers Life of Iowa 
is continuing to draw attention to both 
the protection and retirement income 
features of life insurance through the 
use of the coined phrase “Double Duty 
Dollars” which is prominently mentioned 
in all of its advertisements. As previ- 
ously stated, Bankers Life devoted one 
of its advertisements this year to build- 
ing prestige for its agents. Still another 
advertisement was developed around the 
company’s annual statement. 
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The New Federal Old Age 


and Survivors Insurance 


The Federal old age insurance plan 
embodied in the Social Security Act has 
just undergone its first major revision. 


It comes as a result of the workings of 
typically democratic, educational proc- 
esses which led to a better understand- 


ing of the basic principles involved. 
Shortly after the old age plan became 
operative on January 1, 1937, certain in- 
herent weaknesses started coming more 
and more to the surface. Studies by pri- 
vate and government agencies and by 


undertaken to find out 
and how to rectify the 


individuals were 
what was wrong 
shortcomings 
Soon the need for a definite shift in 
the philosophy underlying the social old 
age insurance system became apparent. 
It was found to rest too much on pri- 
vate insurance concepts. By the end 
of 1938 the desirability of modifying the 
system in various respects was almost 
unanimously recognized by all those who 


had been in contact with it in some 
capacity or other. And the enactment 
of the recent amendments constitutes 
more or less the legislative culmination 
of these developments. 

While the revisions themselves do not 
represent perfection, they reflect a de- 


cided growth in the grasp of the funda- 
mentals of social insurance—what it can 
do and what it cannot do. They do 
much, in turn, toward clarifying the 
roles of social insurance and private in- 
surance in providing old age security— 
their respective purposes, principles, and 
financial techniques. 

What Are the Respective Roles of 

Private and Social Insurance? 

Private insurance offers protection 
against a wide variety of risks pertain- 
ing to life, health and property. The 
individual decides whether he wishes to 
have any one or a number of the vari- 
ous types of protection offered and, if 
so, how much of it he wants or is able 
to purchase. Private insurance is thus 
as a rule entirely voluntary, with each 
insured setting his own standards of 
security. The relationships between the 
insured and the insurance company, 
therefore, rest on the principle of in- 
dividual equity aimed at charging the 
individual just enough to cover the risk 
and expense he himself represents to 
the company. 

Social insurance, on the other hand, 
designed primarily to serve society vy a 
whole—not the particular individual. It 
endeavors to organize for society a 
measure of security against one or more 
if the major social hazards—such as un- 
employment and dependent old age— 
which account for vast and serious de- 
pendency problems. More or less in- 
herent in social insurance, then, is com- 
pulsion as to membership, to assure the 
widest practicable coverage of the popu- 
lation. As a natural result, the individual 
is usually permitted little or no latitude 
regarding the kind and the amount of 
the protection he may have thereunder 


or the price to be paid for it. 
Consistent with this philosophy, an- 
ther primary objective of social insur- 


ince ought 
feasible, 
income 
iety 


to be, so far as financially 
to provide a minimum family 
adequate to furnish what so- 
deems the essentials of life. This 
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has been referred to as the principle 
of social adequacy. 

Since each rests on different principles, 
there is no need to consider private in- 
surance and social insurance as com- 
petitors. Rather, one complements the 
other in providing old age security for 
the various classes in the population. 
Neither, by itself, can do the job for 
the country as a whole. As stated by 
the Social Security Board: 

“It is impossible under any social in- 
surance system to provide ideal security 
for every individual. The practical ob- 
jective is to pay benefits that provide a 
minimum degree of social security—as 
a basis upon which the worker, through 
his own efforts, will have a_ better 
chance to provide adequately for his in- 
dividual security.” 

he Revisions 

It became evident, as general analysis 
progressed, that the original old age in- 
surance plan would fail in the early years 
to meet the need for family benefits so- 
cially adequate both as to amount and 
scope. Accordingly, public and techni- 
cal opinion favored, and Congress under- 
took, major revisions focused mainly on 
strengthening the social characteristics 
of that plan. This naturally reduces or 
eliminates certain of the private insur- 
ance elements of individual equity pre- 
viously predominant in it. 

Benefits 

The new plan does much more for the 
present generations of aged than the 
original. Moreover, its benefits recog- 
nize the family as the financially and 
socially important unit, rather than the 
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individual breadwinner. Under it, bene- 
fits will (1) start in 1940 instead of 1942; 
(2) be increased in the early years, es- 
pecially for married couples and fami- 
lies having minor children, and (3) be 
available for certain survivors. 

Old Age Benefits—The main old age 
benefits provided under the new plan 
are: 

Primary old age benefit: Under the 
new formula, a qualified individual is en- 
titled, on reaching age 65 or whenever 
he qualifies thereafter, to receive month- 
ly the sum of: 

(1) A basic amount of 

(a) 40% of the first $50 of his 
average monthly wage in cov- 
ered employment, and 

(b) 10% of the amount, if any, by 
which his average monthly 
wage exceeds $50 and does not 
exceed $250; plus 

(2) An increment (designed to recog- 

nize length of contributory mem- 

bership) of 1% of the basic amount 
for each year he earned $200 or 
more in covered employment. 

The minimum primary benefit is $10. 

Wife’s Supplement: The wife aged 65 
or over of a qualified individual (pro- 
vided she is not entitled to a primary 
benefit in her own right equal to at 
least one-half that of her husband) is 
to receive a benefit which, together with 
her own primary benefit (if any), will 
total one-half her husband’s benefit. 


Method of Primary Benefit 
Calculation 


If a qualified individual receiving old 


Plan 


age benefits has children under 16 (or 
18 if attending school), a children’s sup- 
plement will also be payable. 

Probably the most important change 
is in the method of calculating the pri- 
mary benefits, on which all others de- 
pend. Formerly, it will be recalled, the 
benefits were to be reckoned on the 
“total wages” an individual earned over 
the years in covered employment to 
age 65. The new primary _ benefits 
formula bases benefits mainly on the 
“average monthly wage’”—which can be 
estimated for those now covered and un- 
der age 65 by dividing the estimated 
amount of total wages in covered em- 
ployment by the number of months be- 
tween December 31, 1936, and age 65 
or prior death. 

The “average wage” basis naturally 
levels off the benefits payable over time, 
in marked contrast to the former “total 
wage” basis which would have produced 
benefits increasing greatly over time. 
The effect of this leveling process is to 
increase the benefits of those now in ad- 
vanced years who, under the old method, 
would ‘have had insufficient time to 
build up their aggregate wages before 
reaching age 65. The “average wage” 
base was also necessitated by virtue of 
the addition of survivorship benefits, 
since “total wages” would not have per- 
mitted the payment of socially adequate 
benefits to survivors whose fathers or 
husbands died soon after their initial 
coverage. On the other hand, of course, 
the “average wage” basis also reduces 
the benefits for those (single persons) 
retiring in the later years, and this pre- 
sumably constitutes one of the import- 
ant economies designed partly to offset 
the various liberalizations involved in 
the new plan. Table I shows illustrative 
old age benefits under the old and the 
new plans. 

The Widow and the Orphan 

Survivors’ Benefits. The main sur- 
vivors’ benefits provided by the new 
plan are: 

Widow’s old age insurance benefit: 
widow, if and when age 65 or over, of 
a qualified individual is entitled to a 
monthly benefit which, together with her 
own (if any), will total three-fourths of 
the benefit to which he was entitled. 

Orphan’s benefit: If the insured 
leaves an unmarried child under 16 (or 
18 if attending school), a monthly bene- 
fit equal to one-half his benefit is pay- 
able. 

Current benefit to widow with chil- 
dren: Moreover, a widow of a quali- 
fied individual will also receive a widow’s 
benefit, regardless of her age, if and 
while she has in her care one or more 
children entitled to orphans’ benefits in 
their own right. 

Thus it is seen that no survivors’ bene- 
fits are provided for a widow simply be 
cause she is a widow; she must either 
have reached age 65 or have young chil 
dren. This is in accord with the “so- 
cial adequacy” principle. 

ther Benefits 

Parent’s benefit: A surviving parent, 
if and when age 65 or over, is entitled 
to a monthly benefit which, with any 
other benefit under the plan, will equal 
one-half the insured’s primary benefit- 
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provided (1) the insured leaves no 
widow and no unmarried child under 18, 
and (2) the parent had been dependent 
on the insured. 


The widows’ and parents’ benefits 
cease on remarriage. Table II shows 
illustrative monthly survivors’ benefits. 


Lump-sum benefits: These survivors’ 
benefits replace both the small lump- 
sum payments at age 65 and the po- 
tentially large lump-sum death benefits 
of 34%% of total taxable wages (less 
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be reduced to the least of these amounts, 
but to not less than $20. 
Qualifying Requirements 
The benefit amendments naturally in- 
volved revision of the qualifying re 
quirements establishing eligibility for 


benefits. There will be two separate 
sets of qualifying requirements under 
the new plan which are, in substance, 


as follows: 
A “fully insured” 
fy tor all of the 


individual may quali 
benefits. He is one 


TABLE I 
Illustrative monthly old age insurance benefits under the old plan 
and under the new plan* 


New Plan 


New Plan 


Old Plan Single Married} Old Plan Single Marriedt 

Years of coverage: Average monthly wage of $50 Average monthly wage of $100 
PERE (}) $20.60 $30.90 (t) $25.75 $38.63 
Mendievatewtas $15.00 21.00 31.50 $17.50 26.25 39.38 
lesidehcansue 17.50 22.00 33.00 22.50 27.50 41.25 
Mkcinickueneds 22.50 24.00 36.00 32.50 30.00 45.00 
écneut seaets 27.50 26.00 39.00 42.50 32.50 48.75 
cae uhenee nes 32.50 28.00 40.00 51.25 35.00 52.50 

Average monthly wage of $150 Average monthly wage of $250 
| ees ee (t) $30.90 $46.35 (t) $41.20 $61.80 
Reataneawenace $20.00 31.50 47.25 $25.00 12.00 63.00 
Pw aencwaen ees 27.50 33.00 49.50 37.50 44.00 66.00 
Mktikeucenese a 42.50 36.00 54.00 56.25 48.00 72.00 
ee 53.75 39.00 58.50 68.75 52.00 78.00 
40.. eeerders 61.25 42.00 63.00 81.25 56.00 84.00 

* It is assumed, with respect to the new plan, that an individual earns at least $200 in each year 


of coverage in order to be eligible 
the benefit would be somewhat lower. 


“~- 


Benefits not paid until after 5 


Taken from: Senate Report No. 734, p. 10, 


any annuity payments) formerly 
vided. For as the Board states: 
“Under a social insurance system the 
primary purpose should be to pay bene- 
fits in accordance with the presumptive 
needs of the beneficiaries, rather than 
to make payments to the estate of a de- 
ceased employe regardless of whether 
or not he leaves dependents.” 
Nevertheless, if under the 


pro- 


new plan 


to receive the 1% 
Benefits for a married couple without children where wife is eligible for 


years of coverage. 
76th Congress, 


increment. If this were not the case, 


a supplement. 
Ist Session. 


who has earned at least $50 in a stipu- 
lated minimum number of calendar 
quarters between (a) December 31, 1936, 
or the twenty-first birthday if later, and 
(b) the date of the commencement of 
annuity payments at or after age 65, or 
prior death. The stipulated minimum 
number of such quarters is either (1) 
one-half of the calendar quarters be- 
tween December 31, 1936, and the attain- 


TABLE Il 


Illustrative monthly survivors’ benefits* 


One child Widow One child Widow 
or parent Widow,65 andone or parent Widow,65 and one 
65orover or over child 65o0rover or over child 
Average monthly wage of Average monthly wage of 
Years of coverage: deceased, $50 deceased, $100 
ERASE a oe $10.30 $15.45 $25.75 $12.88 $19.31 $32.19 
Dkeviansn snk 10.50 15.75 26.25 13.13 19.69 32.81 
i acies aes 11.00 16.50 27.50 13.75 20.63 34.38 
eee 12.00 18.00 30.00 15.00 22.50 37.50 
IE re 13.00 19.50 32.50 16.25 24.38 40.63 
"SARE eee 14.00 21.00 35.00 17.50 26.25 43.75 
Average monthly wage of Average monthly wage of 
deceased, $150 deceased, $250 
Mckuiaecanweds $15.45 $23.18 $38.63 $20.60 $30.90 $51.50 
rey 15.75 23.63 39.38 21.00 31.50 52.50 
i cakwacaue eee 16.50 24.75 41.25 22.00 33.00 55.00 
| See 18.00 27.00 45.00 24.00 36.00 60.00 
eee ere 19.50 29.25 48.75 26.00 39.00 65.00 
ere 21.00 31.50 2.50 28.00 42.00 70.00 


* It is assumed that an individual earns at least $200 in each year of coverage. 
somewhat lower. 
12, 76th Congress, 


the benefit would be 
Senate Report No. 


the case, 


Taken from: 734, p. 


there are no other survivors, as above, 
eligible for immediate income benefits 
(though there may be survivors eligible 
for deferred benefits) either (1) a lump- 
sum death payment of six times the 
primary insurance benefit will be pay- 
able to a widow or widower, children, 
or dependent parents; or (2) if there is 
no such close relative, the person as- 
suming responsibility for the funeral ex- 
penses will be allowed the sum of his 
actual disbursements up to the lump- 
sum benefit provided. Table III shows 


illustrative lump-sum payments under deemed proper for the old age benefits, 
TABLE Ill 
Illustrative lump-sum death payments 
Average Monthly Wages 
$50 $100 $150 $250 
Years of coverage: 
uct cctacmbanetaske nweke ans $123.60 $154.50 $185.40 $247.20 
eee uee sense wee oa ae es eae Rua 126.00 157.50 189.00 252.00 
Re ieee on ne 132.00 165.00 198.00 264.00 
MEARE erst etree 144.00 180.00 216.00 288.00 
RE mentee 156.00 195.00 234.00 312.00 
| SSA ee eee eae 168.00 210.00 252.00 336.00 
Taken from: Senate Report No. 734, p. 12, 76th Congress, Ist Session. 


the new plan. 

Maximum Benefits. Whenever the 
total benefits for a month with respect 
to an individual’s wages is more than 
$20 and exceeds (a) $85, or (b) twice 
the primary insurance benefit of such 
individual, or (c) 80% of his average 
monthly wage, such total benefits shall 


If this were not 
Ist Session. 


ment of age 65 or prior death, or (2) 
forty quarters, whichever is less. 
Persons who will have reached age 
65 prior to January 1, 1940, must 
have at least six calendar quarters to 
their credit before becoming entitled to 
benefits. They may obtain credit for 
quarters of coverage after age 65, pro- 
vided they are not derived from em- 
ployment prior to January 1, 1939, and 
also for quarters “ coverage in 1937-38 
if then under age 
While _ these 


pa a were 
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they were considered too stringent for 
certain types of survivorship cases for 
more immediate protection was 
Accordingly, 


which 


held desirable. 
fit for orphans, 


dren, 


> ” 
insured 


and 


for widows with chil- 
the lump-sum benefits are 
payable if an individual is either “fully 
or “currently insured.” A “cur- 


the bene- 
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How Taggart Insured Cop 


California - Western 
States Life, Cowley, Wyo., and member 
of Million Dollar Round Table, prob- 
ably has the most unique sale of 1939. 

A short time ago he was in Yellow- 
stone National Park with his family. 
The twin sons of Mr. and Mrs. Taggart 
took his automobile to go fishing and 
in their anxiety to reach the fishing place 
they went too fast and were arrested 
for speeding. They reported to Grant’s 
cabin and he went with them in the 
hope of getting them out of what ap 
peared to be a real jam. 

To his surprise he found that the 
arresting officer was an old policyholder 
of about fifteen years back. His insur- 
ance had lapsed. Mr. Taggart’s thoughts 
flew from the speeding incident to pro- 
tection of the officer’s family. He well 
remembered the manner in which the 
officer had kept his promises with him 
the years before. So instead of talking 
about the car’s speeding he entered into 
serious conversation about the sacred- 
ness and importance of sag ee protec- 
tion for the officer’s fine family. 

Recalling the former insurance, he ex- 
pressed regret that he had been out of 
touch with the officer due to the fact 
that he did not know where he was liv- 
ing, and the incident ended with a $5,000 
application and a reprimand for the boys. 
Incidentally, one of them said after the 


Grant Taggart, 


rently insured” individual is one who has 
earned at least $50 in six or more of 
the twelve calendar quarters preceding 
his death. 


What Are Some of the Possible Effects 
of These Changes on the Insur- 
ance Business? 


Extensions in the income benefits. One 
school of thought feels that social in- 
surance benefits in general may en- 
croach on private insurance and absorb 
so much of the national income as to 
curtail the portion thereof going into 
the private field. It should be noted, 
however, that appropriate social insur- 
ance benefits, providing a minimum sub- 
sistence which the needy may ordinarily 
expect in modern society anyway, large- 
ly represent costs which in the past have 
also been met by individuals and em- 
ployers in one form or another. 

According to another’ school of 
thought, these amendments should prove 
to be a decided stimulus to private in- 
surance. This school, to which the 
writer belongs, holds that these basic 
minimum benefits may constitute for the 
indivivdual no less than the group, an 
encouraging basis for building more ex- 
tensive private insurance programs—with 
the latter appearing all the more worth- 
while. 

Elimination of present lump-sum death 
benefits. There is substantial agreement 
that the elimination in large part of the 
lump-sum death benefits should have a 
definitely beneficial effect on Industrial, 
Ordinary, and Group insurance. For 
under the former provisions the lump- 
sum death payments in respect of cov- 
ered persons dying prior to age 65 might 
have ranged from very small amounts at 
the outset to eventual sums exceeding 
$3,000 and have competed in time with 
life insurance benefits. 

Extensions in Coverage 

The amendments broadened the scope 
of the plan to include seamen, em- 
ployes of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System and similar institutions, 
and employes over age 65—in all an 
estimated 1,100,000 workers. Action on 
expanding the program to agricultural 
and domestic workers, and employes of 
non-profit and charitable institutions was 
postponed. Indeed, a more extensive 
definition of agricultural employment 
will exclude certain semi - industrial 
workers formerly covered. 


Financing 


Contribution Rates. The contribution 
rates, instead of being increased in 1940 





GRANT 


TAGGART 


officer left: “Dad, shouldn’t we be al 
lowed to cut in on the commission for 
finding you this prospect?” 


to 1% 4%, will remain at the present 1% 


level! for each employer and employe 
until Janusz ry 1, 1943, when the old 
schedule (2% for 1943-45, 2%4% for 


1946-48, and 3% from 1949) again becomes 
effective. The change in tax schedule 
thus affects only the next three years, 
presumably for purposes of immediate 
tax relief and possible further study to 
determine what, if any, subsequent 
changes should be made. 
Contingency Reserves 


A change from a full-reserve basis 
(which was estimated ultimately to in- 
volve the much discussed 47 billion dol- 
lars) to a _ small contingency-reserve 
basis is contemplated. Eventual govern- 
ment subsidies may become necessary 
under this plan. A trust fund, under di- 
rect management of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, is to be set up. Old age 
contributions are to be automatically ap- 
propriated thereto, a change from the 
previous procedure that had been sub- 
ject to misunderstanding and _ possibly 
unwarranted criticism. Any special ob- 
ligations issued to the fund will hence- 
forth bear interest at a rate equal to 
the going average rate on outstanding 
government securities, instead of the 3% 
minimum rate formerly called for. 

This revision of the Federal old age 
insurance plan might be said to mark 
the end of the first and the beginning 
of the second chapter in the evolution of 
our social old age insurance system. 
While the initial chapter gave us our 
elementary lessons in social insurance 
and we have now reached a point 
whence we may start to operate on a 
basis that appears socially sound, the 
chapters to come will test our ingenuity 
in refining the new pattern into a plan 
that proves sound on all scores. The 
new plan is not perfect and, no doubt, 
it carries the seed for many | difficulties. 
Not only will “tightening up” on inevit- 
able anomalies and abuses be necessary 
soon after benefit payments make ex- 
perience available, but the question of 
further broadening the scope of the 
plan will be encountered sooner or later. 
Moreover, the very important problem of 
financing this program and other social 
services is almost certain to loom large 
on the agenda of the years to come. 
Hence we must not sit back and smile 
complacently over the task accom- 
plished. Rather must we face the reali- 
ties of the future and prepare for the 
eternal vigilance which will ensure the 
benefits that a system like this is de- 
signed to produce. 
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faced by offi- 
College of Life 
establishing 
which would 
(a) all the general fields of 
with which an underwriter 
acquainted in order to under- 
tand life insurance as a functioning in- 
stitution in a world filled with economic, 
social and political problems which it 
an help to solve, and (b) all the specific 
fields of knowledge essential to the ren- 
dering of expert advice and service to 
the insuring public. 


first tasks 
American 
that 
standard 


One of the 
of the 
Underwriters 


cers 
was of 
an educational 
comprise 


knowledge 


should be 


Scope Necessarily Broad 
Life insurance is 
out ol, 


an institution arising 
and made possible, by its eco- 
nomic, social and political environment. 
He who wishes fully to understand its 
operation and functions must study 
the institution in its relationships to 
other activities of mankind. As we live 
in a dynamic world, these relationships 
are constantly changing. It is import- 
ant, therefore, that the underwriter seek 
a comprehensive grasp of those fields of 
knowledg re to which life insurance is re- 


its 


lated in order that he may not only un- 
derstand what is transpiring at a par- 
ticular time but will continue to under- 
stand it over a period of time during 
which the scene may be _ constantly 
shifting. 

\ good CLU education should consti- 
tute the basis for a lifetime career of 
underwriting service. The possessor 
should build thereon, but to do that 
successfully, the foundations must be 
sound. It will therefore follow that 


everything which is studied does not nec- 
essarily have an immediate sales appli- 
cation. In fact, some subjects may never 
have any direct sales application but may 
nonetheless facilitate a comprehensive 
grasp of the public’s insurance needs 
which indirectly produces a large vol- 
ume of production. 

Social and economic problems which 
concerned life underwriters very little 
a decade ago now loom large. Few peo- 
ple would have the temerity to state 
categorically what the important prob- 
lems to the underwriter will be a decade 
hence or even ten months hence. To 
learn solely the intricacies of an en- 
vironmental pattern which exists today 
and to ignore the fundamental principles 
and trends which facilitate continuing 
clarity of comprehension is to sacrifice 
many years of productive and socially 
worthwhile benefits for the questionable 
benefits of a quick and temporary re- 
turn. When a CLU education is viewed 
as a basis for a permanent career, the 


dividends over a long period of time 
from the time and money spent in prep- 
aration are so large relatively that the 
College would be unfair to candidates if 


it did not emphasize the broader point 
of view in its educational material and 
in the CLU examinations. 


A Suggested Reading List Necessary 


To render the general educational 
standard as formulated by the College’s 
ficers and trustees more tangible in 
character, and to give candidates a bet- 
ter means for gauging the scope of ex- 
aminations to be offered by the College, 
a reading list of text books was pre- 
pared. This aid has, from the inception 
of the College, been regarded strictly 
in the nature of a suggestion. The Col- 
lege is concerned with a candidate’s mas- 
tery of the subject matter prescribed and 
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ist of Chartered Life Underwriter 


By Dr. David McCahan 


Professor of Insurance, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, and Dean, 
American College of Life Underwriters 


his ability to apply that intelligently, 
rather than with the sources from which 
the learning is derived. 

Numerous changes have, of course, 
been made in this suggested reading list 
during the College’s twelve years of ac- 
tivity. As elsewhere stated by the 





DR 


DAVID McCAHAN 


author “Revision of the suggested read- 
ing list has been considered by the exec- 
utive committee of the College at every 
annual meeting since the College’s in- 
ception. Moreover, this consideration 
has always resulted in one or more 
changes every year. In making these 
changes, an effort has been made to 
keep the material just as nearly up-to- 
date as possible but at the same time 
to avoid putting candidates to any 
greater expense in purchasing new books 
than absolutely necessary. The College 
has no agency arrangements for the 
sale of any texts and does not want, 
even by inference, to make a group of 
underwriters which has already pur- 
chased the texts for a given part to 
believe it is necessary to scrap those 
texts and purchase new ones unless a 
substantially good reason for the change 
exists. That is the reason why a text 
which is going out of date will be put 
at the end of any group of alternative 
books before it is actually dropped. Even 
a book which is four or five years old 
may have been adopted so widely in our 
higher educational institutions that it 
appears wise to keep the book on our 
list because of its acceptability to teach- 
ers and to students who have used it.” 

The list as recommended for use in 
preparation for 1940 CLU examinations 
follows: 


I. Life Insurance Fundamentals 


(a) Economics of Life Insurance: 
Huebner, S. S., “The Economics of 


Life Insurance,” D. Appleton 
Century Co., (1927). 
Huebner, S. S., and McCahan, 


David, “Life Insurance as Invest- 
ment,” D. Appleton Century Co., 
(1933). 
(b) Principles and Practices: 
Huebner, S. S., “Life Insurance,” 
D. Appleton Century Co., (1935); 
or, Maclean, J. B., “Life Insur- 


Il. 


ance,” McGraw-Hill 


1939. 


Life Insurance Salesmanship 


(a) Principles of Salesmanship: 


(b) Psychology of 


John A., “Selling Life 
Insurance,” Harper & Bros., 
1922; or, Callihan, T. W., “A 
Brief Course in the Selling of 
Life Insurance,” Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1927. 

Life 


Stevenson, 


Insurance 
Salesmanship : 

Strong, E. K., “The Psychology of 
Selling Life Insurance,” Harper 
& Bros., 1922. 

Ill. General Education 


(a) Economics: 


Patterson, S. H., and Scholz, K. 
W. H., “Economic Problems of 
Modern Life,” McGraw-Hill Co., 
1937; or, Spahr and Others, “Eco- 
nomic Principles and Problems,” 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1936. 


(b) Government: 


Young, James T., 


“The New Amer- 
ican Government and Its Work,” 
MacMillan and Co., 1933; and 
Huebner, S. S., “Life Insurance,” 


D. Appleton Century Co., 1935. 
(Chap. 33.) 
(c) Sociology: 
Bossard, J. H. “Social Change 
and Social FPR ene ” Harper 
& Bros., 1938; and Woods, E. 


Note: 


(a 


~ 


A., “The Sociology of Life In- 
surance,” D. Appleton Century 
Co., 1928; or, Stevenson, J. A., 
“Relation of Life Insurance to 
Education and Philanthropy,” D. 
Appleton Century Co., 1927. 
As the candidate taking Part III 
is given a special grade based upon 
all the factors constituting good 
English, one of the following books 
is suggested in addition to the 
foregoing: 
Woods, George B., “A Guide to 
Good English,” Doubleday, Doran 


& Co., 1934; or, Wann, Louis, 
“Effective English,” Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1932. 


IV. Law, Trusts and Taxes 


General Commercial Law includ- 
ing Law of Life Insurance (any 
one of the following three 
books) : 

Spencer, Edward W., “A Manual 
of Commercial Law,” Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1934. 

Conyngton, Thomas and Bergh, 
Louis O., “Business Law,” Ron- 


ald Press Co., 1935. 

Dillavou, Essel R., and Howard, 
Charles G., “Principles of Busi- 
ness Law,” Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1933; and Horne, Harold M. and 
Mansfield, D. B., “The Life In- 
surance Contract” — Institute 
Series, Life Office Management 
Association, 1938. 


(b) Wills, Trusts and Estates: 


Stephenson, Gilbert T., 
F. S. Crofts & Co, 
Stephenson, Gilbert T., “Living 
Trusts—Including Life Insurance 
Trusts,” F. S. Crofts & Co., 1937. 


(c) Taxation and Business Insurance: 


Note: As it is difficult to keep text- 
books involving taxation up to 
date, the following services are 


suggested. Any one of these sub- 
stantially covers the subject mat- 
ter with which the candidate 
should be familiar. They are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the names of their pub- 


Book Co., 


lishers. This order is not intend- 
ed to reflect in any manner their 
relative merits: 
“Business and Estate 
Service,” Commerce 
House, Inc., Chicago. 
“Estates and Trusts, Business In- 
surance and Tax Service,” the 
Diamond Life Bulletins, Cincin- 


Insurance 
Clearing 


nati. 

“Advanced Underwriting Service,” 
the Insurance Research and Re- 
view Service, Indianapolis. 


“Insurance and Tax Service,” 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
“The Seefurth Service,” the 
Seefurth Service, Chicago. 

V. Finance 
(a) Corporation Finance: 
Gerstenberg, C. W., “Financial 


Organization and Management,” 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939; or, 
Hoagland, H. E.,, “Corporation 
Finance,” McGraw-Hill Co., 1938. 


(b) Banking and Credit: 
Bradford, F. A., “Money and 
Banking,” Longmans, Green & 
0., 1937. 
(c) Investments: 


Badger, R. E., and Guthmann, H. 
G., “Investment Principles and 
Practices,” Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1936; or, Kirshman, J. E., “Prin- 
ciples of Investment,” McGraw- 
i. Book Co., 1933; or, Jordan, 
F., “Investments,” Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1934; and Huebner, S. 
i and McCahan, David, “Life 
Insurance as Investment,” D. Ap- 

pleton Century Co., 1933. 
Although the suggested CLU text 
books are shown under five divisions and 
the examinations are correspondingly 
given in five parts, the subject matter 
of the CLU program may properly be 
taken in four installments. In fact, the 
College urges underwriters to take Parts 
I and II as a single installment and the 
remaining three parts as individual in- 
stallments. Reference to the general con- 
tent of the CLU reading list, follow- 
ing, however, will be made to the five 
individual parts of the examination, irre- 

spective of installments. 


Life Insurance Fundamentals 


For a proper understanding of the 
numerous services which a life under- 
writer can render, it is necessary that 
he understand fully the life value con- 
cept, the sources from which this value 
is derived and the various ways in which 
it may be reflected in the case of any 
given individual. To this end, one sub- 
division of Part I deals with the eco- 
nomics of life insurance, and discusses 
not only the general ideas mentioned 
above, but also the various ways in which 
business principles ordinarily applying in 
the sound management of property val- 
ues may likewise be extended to the 
life value for its adequate protection, 
enhancement, conservation and ultimate 
distribution. 

The second sub-division of the Part I 
examination is devoted to the funda- 
mentals of the life insurance institution 
itself. In the standard texts which are 
here suggested, is set forth, in addition 
to many other important matters, a 
clear and adequate explanation of the 
uses to which life insurance is adapted, 
the types of contracts written, methods 
of adapting policy proceeds to benefi- 
ciaries’ needs, the nature and significance 
of various contract provisions, import- 
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ant legal principles, and the meaning of 
the legal reserve system which has given 
the life insurance institution its basic 
solidarity. Only through an adequate 
grasp of these various subjects can the 
life underwriter envision fully all the 
needs of his prospects and adapt life 
insurance to them in the most efficient 
and comprehensive manner. Moreover, 
only through a broad knowledge of the 
way in which the life insurance institu- 
tion operates and of the primary actu- 
arial principles upon which its contracts 
are granted can he clearly visualize the 
reasons for the dependability of this 
institution and conduct his daily under- 
writing activities with a sincere con- 
viction of their true importance. 
Life Insurance Salesmanship 

The suggested reading material for 
the Part II examination is now built 
around the fundamental principles of 
life insurance salesmanship and of psy- 
chology in relation to the selling proc- 
ess. The various stages in a sale, the 
types of preparation needed by the un- 
derwriter for each stage, the psychologi- 
cal responses which must be induced to 
effect sales, sound methods of inducing 
them as well as various attitudes, tech- 
niques and methods effective in meet- 
ing the human problems of selling are 
among the topics covered in this di- 
vision. The purpose of this section is 
primarily to enable an underwriter to 
learn the principal ways in which he 
may most intelligently diagnose needs 
and present life insurance as a means 
for their solution in a convincing man- 
ner. Parenthetically, it might be added 
that the examination which the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters gives 
in this subject is designed to test the 
candidate’s knowledge along the lines 
mentioned, rather than to test his actual 
effectiveness in the art of selling. As 
has been elsewhere stated by the author: 
“It is conceded that a person may sell 
a substantial volume of life insurance 
without understanding the various steps 
in the selling process or the psychologi- 
cal reasons for prospect responses. At 
the same time, it is believed that the 
underwriter who has a good grasp of 
the fundamentals in these fields will be 
more efficient than otherwise. Incident- 
allv. the same is true of the lawyer. He 
may be able to win many cases with- 
out knowing very much about the prin- 
ciples of ‘pleading and procedure,’ but 
in the long run the lawyer who has a 
good knowledge of such fundamentals 
should be even more successful in ob- 
taining verdicts from the jury. 

“Officials and trustees of the College 
have felt for some time that the Part 
II examination should be broadened in 
scope and changed somewhat in its em- 
phasis. A proposal to this end was rec- 
ommended by the executive committee 
at its 1936 meeting and subsequently 
approved by the board of trustees to 
be put into effect as soon as the new 
material for this part could be prepared. 
That material is now in the course of 
preparation. As the proposal above- 
mentioned contemplated a type of ex- 
amination which would be substantially 
different from the present Part II type, 
it is not only necessary to have entire- 
ly new material for it but it is also 
the intention to drop the old Part II 
entirely and to have the new examina- 
tion placed at the end of the series to 
be taken either after all the other four 
parts have been completed, or to be 
taken in conjunction with any remaining 
parts. Further announcement will be 
made respecting this as soon as the new 
texts now in course of preparation are 
ready for use.” 

When the trustees of the American 
College of Life Underwriters established 
an educational standard for the profes- 
sion of life underwriting, they recog- 
nized the vital and creative role which 
life insurance plays in our human prog- 
ress by including “all the general fields 
of knowledge with which an underwrit- 
er should be acquainted in order to un- 
derstand life insurance as a functioning 
institution in a world filled with eco- 
nomic, governmental and social prob- 
lems which it can help to solve.” These 
fields of knowledge—having to do with 


the production, distribution and consump- 
tion of wealth, the organization and op- 
eration of civil government, and the 
forms, institutions and functions of so- 
cial groups—are commonly known as the 
social sciences, and more specifically as 
economics, political science and sociology. 

Part III of the CLU program, which 
embraces these social sciences and Eng- 
lish, does not, it is true, relate directly 
to life insurance selling or underwrit- 
ing service, but many of the underwrit- 
ers who have studied the subjects cov- 
ered by it, testify very strongly to the 
manifold ways in which a knowledge of 
these subjects has improved their ef- 
fectiveness. By developing a keener in- 
sight into the influences which are con- 
stantly at work to change the environ- 
mental picture and facilitating adapta- 
tion to new conditions, these subjects 
have contributed much to keeping the 
turnover of CLU’s in life underwriting 
at a negligibly low level, and to main- 
taining their production consistently at 
a substantially high level. 

The underwriter is urged in studying 
these subjects to keep constantly in 
mind the desirability of securing a thor- 
ough and balanced mastery of the sub- 
ject matter in each field with a view to 
building a foundation of basic principles 
which will constructively guide his 
thinking and his actions throughout the 


rest of his working life. Only through 
such a breadth of education is it pos- 
sible to make the necessary adaptations 
to the changing environmental pattern. 
For we do not live in a static vacuum, 
but in a world of dynamic forces. 


Law, Trusts and Taxes 

Since sound life underwriting today 
involves not only the necessity for fit- 
ting life insurance to the needs of a 
prospect, but also integration of the new 
life insurance with that which is al- 
ready in force as well as integration of 
the life insurance estate with other prop- 
erty, it is not only essential that a life 
underwriter have a good working knowl- 
edge of the legal phases of life insur- 
ance, but also that he be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the fundamental principles 
of commercial law, the law of wills, 
trusts and estate administration, and the 
law pertaining to businesses in their spe- 
cialized uses of life insurance for key- 
man and liquidation purposes, as well 
as the increasingly complex legal prin- 
ciples growing out of Federal and state 
income and death taxation. The body 
of knowledge in this broad field of law 
taxes and trusts with which a life un- 
derwriter should be familiar has grown 
rapidly in late years. In this division 
possibly more than in any other division 
of the CLU program is felt the truth 
of the old axiom “A little knowledge is 


a dangerous thing.” College officials 
recognize the large volume of material 
which is here recommended for study, 
but are convinced that a good grasp of 
it is not only essential to rendition of 
the skilled service necessarily required 
in estate analysis, business insurance, 
and other types of cases which may in- 
volve complications, but is also essential 
to the broadest possible utilization of 
life insurance. 
Finance 

To understand the true character of 
the life insurance institution as one of 
the major financial institutions in this 
country, it is necessary to know the 
nature and characteristic functions of 
other financial institutions. But even 
more important than this perhaps, is the 
need on the part of a life underwriter 
to understand banking and credit proc- 
esses, methods and problems of corpo- 
rate financing, the nature and qualities 
of various forms of investment as a 
background for discovering and meeting 
life insurance needs of both a family 
and business character. Otherwise, the 
public is not properly served as respects 
the use of life insurance in securing 
credit, financing and liquidating busi- 
ness interests, indemnifying for loss of 
keymen, building up of investment es- 
tates through insurance, and otherwise 

(Continued on Page 
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prospect doors. 





Very frequently this accident insurance approach 
paves the way for selling a complete personal 
protection program. The income-earning possi- 
| bilities of this complete line of Accident and Health 
contracts, which includes Hospitalization with 
| surgical allowances, are worth investigating. 
Without obligation, ask us to show you how this 
Golden Key for Gold Book Readers will open 


| Address 


| The Accident and Health sales kit of this half- 
| century old Company—one of the ten largest 
producers of this line in the United States — is 
proving for many Agents a Golden Key to unlock 


Accident Department 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chattanooga — Since 1887 — Tennessee 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Accident 


has a Golden Key 
for Gold Book Readers 
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THANKS 


for the 


WELCOME 


KE. appreciate the friendly hand of welcome 
which so many New Yorkers extended to us 


upon entrance into the state a few months ago. 


Our growth in New York will be in keeping 
with the common-sense underwriting policy which 
has distinguished MUTUAL TRUST LIFE through- 


out its 34-year career. 


We're now establishing general agencies in New 
York, particularly upstate. For the independent life 
producer with a following who wishes to make his 
permanent future with a high grade company, here 


is your OPPORTUNITY. 


Inquiries welcomed. 


MUTUAL [TRUST 


CHICAGO - - - : . . 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 


A Purely Mutual Level Reserve Company 





“As Faithful as 
OLD FAITHFUL" 


Eastern Department — Chrysler Bldg. 
New York City 
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| With No Agency Force 
Oldest Life Company 


Sold Few Policies 
Last Year 


The oldest life insurance 
the world, and a mighty fine company it 


financial 


company in 


is, too, with great resources 
and having as its manager the most fa- 
mous of actuaries, issued in 1938 just 
1,939 policies and 4,867 annuities. 

Name of company is Equitable Life 
\ssurance Co. of London. 
standpoint it is 
almost inconceivable to think that a 
company formed 178 years ago, and hav 


From an American 


SIR WILLIAM 


PALIN ELDERTON 
| ing been able to run along smootlily, 
successfully, without a break in the suc- 
ceeding generations, should write such 
a small amount of new insurance. 

Reason is that the company has no 
agents, and pays commissions to no one 
for the introduction of business. How 
does it get new business? It either 
comes direct or through the introduction 
of members and other connections. 

Like a Club 

When the Equitable started America 
was a British colony. At the close of 
last year the Equitable’s total funds 
amounted to £12,034,776. The company 
is proud of its record; cannot be blamed 
for thinking well of itself. Its family 
of policyholders is certainly in the fa- 
vorable position of being members of 
what is really a very fine club which 
gives them most satisfactory returns as 
a result of premiums invested. If there 
were 10,000 Equitables in the British 
Isles the general public would have small 
reason for worry about its economic fu- 
ture. Fortunately, there are many com- 
panies in England or Scotland which 
have agents; and they are doing the 
best they can to make their coverages 
extend as far as they can. 


Company Responsible for Many 
Innovations 


Manager of the Equitable is Sir Wil- 








liam Elderton, who has all the distinc- 





tions that an actuary can win. He was 
in this country when the British actu- 
aries came over to meet with the Actu- 
arial Society of America and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries. 

The Equitable of London was founded 
in 1762, It is the parent of modern 
life insurance, having been the first com- 
pany to charge premiums varying accord- 
ing to age and it was the first to make 
a practice of covering the risk of death 
whenever it should happen instead of 
only for a year or some other brief 
period. Its title was originally “The 
Society for Equitable Assurances on 
Lives and Survivorships.” 

Prior to its establishment, when life 
insurance was in the cradle, the same 
rate of premium was charged whatever 
the age of entry. The pioneers who 
founded the Equitable saw that this sys- 
tem was unfair, but they were in ad- 
vance of their time and met with deter- 
mined opposition from those who held 
that the enterprise was foredoomed to 
failure, or who feared the competition 
if it proved successful. It was, how- 
ever, founded on sound operating prin- 
ciples and today, more than 178 years 
later, it still stands in a position of 
exceptional financial strength. Conserva- 
tism is one of its strongest points. 

The Society is mutual. It is “an 
association of persons mutually assur- 
ing their own lives without shareholders 
to absorb any portion of the profits of 
the business.” No liability attaches to 
membership, and the policies contain a 
clause providing that no_ policyholder 
shall be liable to any call or contribu- 
tion. The profits belong entirely to 
the members (the holders of profit- 
sharing policies). 


Financial Statement 


According to the report for the year 
ended December 31, 1938, the new life 
business consisted of 1,939 policies, insur- 
ing the capital sum of £2,028,917 after 
deduction of amounts reinsured, together 
with 4,867 deferred or contingent annu- 
ities amounting to £353,859 a year. After 
deducting reinsurances, the single pre- 
miums received were £81,690 and the 
amount of the annual renewal premium 
income on the new business was £142,198 
including sinking fund premiums. 

The Society’s total funds amounted at 
the close of the year to £12,034,776. The 
total of amounts insured is approximate- 
ly £23,000,000, this figure excluding an- 
nuity policies. 

The expenses of management for last 
year totaled £58,519 of the premium in- 
come. 

The Society’s crest 
pelican in her piety.” An armorial peli- 
can, unconnected with the pelican of 
natural history, is in the legendary act 
of feeding her young with her own blood. 
Such ancient scribes as Epiphanius and 
St. Augustine give the legend, which 
seems to be of Egyptian origin and may 
have arisen from the scantiness of plum- 
age on the breast of a female pelican 
while she has a young brood. The motto 
“Sic vos non nobis” (“so we, not for 
ourselves”) is the refrain of the verses 
by which Virgil challenged the poetaster, 
Bathyllus. 


represents “the 
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WuHy MEN 
Buy 
LIFE INSURANCE 


That the reasons animating men to buy 
life insurance protection knows no geo- 
graphical boundaries is aptly illustrated by 
the accompanying cut which appeared in 
the British insurance magazine, The Policy, 
with the accompanying text: 

Ask any family man why he insured and 
he'll be afraid to tell you—scared of be- 
ing thought sentimental and sloppy. He 
will give you an offhand reply; he might 
even say that the agent worried him 
so much that he had to sign on the 
dotted line. 

That was not the reason why he 
took the policy and nobody knows it 
better than he. No man with any wis- 
dom buys anything he does not want. 
And the man who buys insurance is a 
wise man. 

The chief reason why men insure is 


fear. They’re afraid—afraid of one day 
leaving Mary and the children penniless 
to fend for themselves. They are afraid 
of living too long and finding themselves 
dependent upon their children or upon 
some charity. 

A man will work his fingers to the 
bone for his family. He will make sac- 
rifice after sacrifice for his children. 
Every father hopes that he will live to 
realize his ambitions, to see his children 
grow happily, to enjoy better things 
than he has had. But the wise man 
knows that death often strikes suddenly 
and unexpectedly, in epidemic and in 
accident. He realizes that if he is taken, 
the structure of his family’s existence is 
shaken. So he insures, to make certain 
that his wife is protected, that the home 
is left untouched and that the children’s 
education is secured. 

Does everybody wonder what is to 
become of them, when they grow too 
old to work? The thinking man does 
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Federal Life agents have an unusual opportunity to acquire prestige because 
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Question— 





Why Men Buy Life Assurance 


and he becomes worried lest he should 
become a charge on his grown up chil- 
dren, or lest he should have to ask aid 
from some charity. But his worry is 
short-lived, for he knows that life in- 
surance can solve his problems, can make 
certain that he will have a lump sum to 
use for pleasure in his declining years or 
to buy him an annuity to supplement any 





COMMUNITY STANDING 


A Life Insurance agent’s position in his home community—that rather vaguely 
defined thing we call “Prestige’—is based primarily on what he can DO for the 
people he contacts. It is what he DOES for them that determines whether they will 
help him rise to an important place in community life. 


they can DO more for their policyholders and prospects. 


| package. 


prestige. 





FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, Chairman of the Board 


L. D. CAVANAUGH, President 
CHICAGO 


Federal offers not only ALL standard forms of Life Insurance coverage, but 
offers also practically all standard and many special forms of Accident or Accident- 
Health insurance. 


And in addition to these Federal offers an unusual combination policy, covering 
Life-Accident-Health and, if desired, also providing Old Age insurance, all in one 


The dual opportunity of a Federal Life agency contract is one sure road toward 


And Federal’s own prestige in its own community is indicated by the fact the 
Federal has more than 500,000 policyholders in its home city. 





pension which he may receive from his 
business. 

Thus do men insure, and fear prompts 
them. But it is no craven feeling which 
spurs them, it is no spirit of cowardice. 
It is a healthy fear, a fear of being 
unable to carry that sturdy spirit of in- 
dependence on which this country is 
built, into old age, and even into death 
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An Invitation 


Visit 75 Fulton Street, the home of the 
New York Office of the Continental 
Casualty, when you are in need of 
information on Accident & Health in- 
surance as well as other casualty 
lines. 


That more agents and brokers are 
getting the habit of using: our facilities 
is indicated by the healthy growth of 
our business. Here’s why: 


Sales specialists in the various lines 
including A. & H. are here to assist 
you in closing business. We realize 
that such cooperation plays an impor- 
tant part in building producer good- 
will... and we have made a specialty 
of extending it. 


Continental’s Accident & Health facilities include the popular group 
hospitalization plan which provides complete four-way optional coverage 
to employes in groups of five or more persons. A tested program of 
merchandising will help you close a satisfactory volume of this business. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 


EASTERN AND METROPOLITAN DEPARTMENTS 


75 Fulton Street Telephone: BarcLay 7-2740 




















Why State Supervision? 


(Continued from Page 79) 


institution from which a lot of our 
strength stems, and, from my experi- 
ence in the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, a clearing house 
for the constant exchange of views and 
discussion of problems, it would seem 
to me that this in itself has been a 
tremendous help to the proper develop- 
ment of the institution of insurance with- 
out destroying local rights or local 
characteristics. A citizen of one state 
having a problem with an insurance com- 
pany may consult his own Commissioner 
or directly consult the Commissioner of 
a state where the company with which 
he has his problem is domiciled. A 
centralized supervisory authority in 
Washington would have difficulty in al- 
ways understanding the territorial prob- 
lem that might be involved. The in- 
suring needs of Arizona are not the 
same as the insuring needs of Iowa; the 
needs of the State of Washington are 
not the same as the needs of South 
Carolina, and there must be in the super- 
vision of insurance in this country some 
resiliency which would not obtain with 
a supervisory authority in Washington. 


In my opinion any form of Federal 
supervision of the insurance business 
would be superimposed upon or ancillary 
to the present method of state super- 
vision. It cannot be exclusive of it. It 
would, therefore, appear that in any 
event an additional cost would be in- 
curred and this cost would fall on the 


policyholder at a time when we are. 


attempting to reduce the acquisition and 
expense cost of insurance, or else it 
would fall on the public at large by way 
of additional taxes or added appropria- 
tion for maintenance. 

It could not be an exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in my opinion because the states 
under their police power would still have 
the right to determine what insurance 
companies could do business within their 
border. ; 

We have several insurance companies 
applying in Connecticut during the course 
of the years for admission to the state 
that are turned down because they are 
unable to meet our strict requirements. 
If we feel that our requirements are 
needed for the protection of the people 
of the state should that protection be 
sidetracked by some Federal regulation 
that would permit companies to do busi- 
ness in the state who meet only the re- 
quirements that are weaker than those 
laid down by us? 

Probably the three most important 
institutions run by the Government in 
the nature of insurance are the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, the Federal 
Housing Administration, and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. Anyone 
familiar with the organization of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance under 
the War Risk Act when the then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mr. McAdoo called 
in some of the substantial underwriters 
of the country to Washington for advice 
will appreciate that the original purpose 
of the act was largely to introduce a 
substitute system to take the place of 
the old pension method. This is what 
President Wilson had in mind regardless 
of how it worked out, so that it is dif- 
ficult to compare this organization with 
any insurance company. 


Federal Housing Administration 


The Federal Housing Administration 
which guarantees mortgages is hardly 
an insurance company as the extent of 
its work is really to create sort of a 
central clearing house for mortgages. 
In other words, it accomplishes indirect- 
ly, what would be accomplished directly 
under one of the titles of the Housing 


Act if a central mortgage bank were 
created. Outside these two activities it 
seems to me that the only real insur- 
ance company run by the Government 
today is the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation which is an outgrowth of 
the bank failures and designed to pro- 
tect all depositors of banks contributing 
to the corporation up to a definite 
amount. 

I have been tremendously interested 
in the annual report for the close of 
business December 31, 1938, recently 
released by Chairman Leo T. Crowley 
of the corporation, who has very defi- 
nitely impressed himself on the public as 
a capable and strong public official. My 
interest arises not so much out of the 
figures contained in his report, but on 
his observations on the companies of 
his corporation, and on his observations 
concerning the bank business in general. 

Speaking of certain banks in a weak- 
ened condition which he describes as 
problem banks Mr. Crowley says in his 
report that his corporation in coopera- 
tion with other banks and supervisory 
agencies was still working on the prob 
lem banks in an effort to secure im 
provement in their condition. Practically 
all of them, he added, were institutions 
in a weakened condition at the close 
of the bank holiday in 1933, but were 
licensed with the expectation that they 
would be strengthened and restored to 
soundness. In some cases additional cap- 
ital is required. In other cases changes 
in management are necessary, and in 
other cases changes in operating policies 
are necessary. A number of the banks 
held excessive proportion of sub-stand- 
ard and hazardous assets, and the elim- 
ination of these difficulties is bound to 
be a slow gradual program of correction 
because rehabilitation in some instances 
does not appear imminent without sub- 
stantial financial aid, and it may be that 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, he suggests, will have to make sub- 
stantial cash payments during 1939 with 
eventual losses considerably larger than 
those sustained in recent years. Then 
again while eighty-three formal appli- 
cations for admission to insurance as 
state banks not members of the Federal 
Reserve system were received during 
the week sixty-eight were approved and 
fifteen disapproved. There was in other 
words careful underwriting. 


Insurance Commissioners Not Precipitate 


Chairman Crowley’s ideas as enun- 
ciated in this paragraph, in my opinion, 
epitomize the approach of most Insur- 
ance Commissioners to different prob- 
lems arising out of underwriting or other 
losses in insurance companies. Mr. 
Crowley is not precipitate; and the In- 
surance Commissioners as a rule are not 
precipitate; Mr. Crowley does not feel 
that his problem can be straightened 
out in a short time and the Insurance 
Commissioners feel that in a great many 
of their problems an overnight solution 
is impossible. Then again Chairman 
Crowley has a feeling that no matter 
what he does in some instances real 
financial help may be needed for some 
of the weak sisters, and the Insurance 
Commissioners undoubtedly feel the same 
way about some of the companies under 
their jurisdiction. 

In other words the one real Govern- 
ment institution which is run on the 
basis of a real insurance company has 
found that the proper conduct of its 
affairs over a long period of years must 
be by methods that the state supervision 
of insurance companies has demonstrated 
to be the best. This then appears to me 
to be a most fundamental reason that 
state supervision should be retained. I 
have purposely avoided some of the 
stock arguments used generally when 
this question is discussed, and have 
placed my opinion on the broad plane 
of the best interests of the country 
as a whole. 
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Lessons Erom Past Make 
Recruiting of Agents More 


By Leroy N. Whitelaw 


Assistant Supervisor, Ordinary Agencies, The Prudential 


What would you think of a farmer who 
sowed his wheat in unfertile and barren 
land? 

Would results justify the effort of 
plowing and cultivation? Would there 
be any possibility of realizing even the 
cost of the seed? No—a thousand times 
no. The answer is even more emphatic 
when applied to the attempts which have 
been made to develop career life-under- 
writers from haphazardly selected mate- 
rial. Haphazard selection in the past is 
one of the main causes of present day 
difficulties in recruiting. It has permit- 
ted great numbers of individuals to enter 
this work, try it a while, and then drop 
out as “failures.” Mi iny of the failures 
should never have been recruited in 
the first place. Some of them had abil- 
ity but not for this kind of work. Others 
would not have succeeded at any voca- 
tion. Although careful selection does 
not preclude the need for thorough train- 
ing and supervision, it gives the man- 
agement material which can be culti- 
vated profitably. 

Too Liberal Use of Hunches and Hope 


Many men have been put under con- 
tract in this business in the past years 
who “looked good” to the manager or 
assistant manager. Unfortunately, too 
much recruiting has been based upon 
hunches or upon hopes. Rose-colored 
glasses have been used too often. 

It took a depression and a marked in- 
crease in turnover concurrent with an 
increasing difficulty in recruiting capa- 
ble men, to bring the problem to an 
acute stage where action seemed neces- 
sary. For some time now, capable minds 
have been thinking, experimenting, re- 
vising. They have been trying to de- 
velop a selection procedure based upon 
results of psychological research that 
will pick men who have the potentialities 
of success in this kind of selling, with- 
out relying upon hunches and rose-col- 
ored glasses, but supplementing common 
sense, good judgment and experience. 

In the Prudential’s Ordinary agencies 
we have been investigating and experi- 
menting with several devices designed to 
measure aptitude for salesmanship. The 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
and many other organizations and indi- 
viduals have been giving much thought to 
procedures of selection. As a result, a 
number of different forms have been 
presented as solutions to the problem. 
I personally believe that we are far from 
a complete solution. However, we now 
have some hopeful indications that me- 
chanical aids may be used in measuring 
with reasonable accuracy the probability 
of success in life insurance selling. 


Aptitude Index 


One such device is the Aptitude Index 
devised and distributed by the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. This 
form is the result of about six years of 
research, covering over 10,000 recruited 
agents of eleven companies. According 
to the Bureau’s figures, the group of 
agents with the highest grade survived 
their first year nearly 40% better than 
the average for the entire group studied, 
whereas the poorest group showed a sur- 
vival rate 30% below the average for the 
entire group. 

Production results show an even more 
pronounced distinction. The Bureau fig- 


ures show that an agency contracting 
100 Grade A men will, on the average, 
receive, during the first year, five times 
as much business as it will receive from 
the same number of men who rate “E,” 
the poorest grade. Even men who rate 
“B” will do three times as well as those 
rating “D” or “E.” The Bureau’s Apti- 
tude Index may not answer entirely the 
selection problem but it does conclusively 
prove that men with high ratings are 
most likely to succeed and that men with 
low ratings are most likely to fail. 
We now require a completed Aptitude 
Index from every full-time special agent 
but as yet, acceptance or declination of 
an application for an agency contract is 
not based upon the Index score. We 
are studying our own experience in the 
light of the convincing material published 
by the Bureau before committing our- 
selves to a selection procedure which 
relies too heavily on mechanical tests. 
New York Area 


In the New York area we have used 
several other forms, such as the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Abil- 
ity, the Vocational Interest Blank For 
Men devised by Dr. Edward K. Strong, 
Jr., and the Steward Selection System. 
T am inclined to agree with Dr. Verne 
Steward that mental ability has a great 
deal to do with the ability of new agents 
to learn and assimilate enough knowl- 
edge of fundamentals and selling to do a 
reasonably good job in the field. This 
does not mean that an agent must have 
an intelligence quotient of over 125, but 
it does mean that he should not rate 
below 100. I have found that applicants 
with an I. Q. of under 100 had great diffi- 
culty in understanding the simplest prin- 
ciples. It is my opinion that an agent 
who wishes to do work involving taxes, 
business insurance and more complicated 
programming should have an I. Q. of at 
least 110. 

We find that the Strong Vocational 


Efficient 
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Interest blank scores parallel quite close- 
ly the results of the Aptitude Index and 
have been using it as a check against 
the Aptitude Index. Dr. Steward’s selec- 
tion procedure takes into consideration 
many factors in addition to the use of a 
battery of tests or inventories. Without 
trying to describe the many forms avail- 
able, suffice it to say that each form or 
group of forms contributes some infor- 
mation about the candidate which might 
not be recognized otherwise or, if rec- 
ognized, might not be me -asurable except 
by these forms with their respective 
grading systems which set up group 
standards against which the individual 
may be compared. All of the forms have 
contributed one very important benefit, 
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| Leroy N. Whitelaw has been with the oig—y since May, 1930, 


when he was appointed a special agent in New 
was named field instructor, serving 


York City. In 1934 he 


in that capacity until October, 1938, 


| when he was promoted to be assistant supervisor in the Ordinary agencies. 
His duties include supervision of the training work and selection of 


| Ordinary agents. 


In 1928 Assistant Supervisor Whitelaw_was one of the first two to 
receive the CLU designation in New York City. He served as president 
of the New York Chapter when the American College celebrated its tenth 


He got his B.S. degree at Columbia in 1921 and from 1933 to 1937 
he conducted courses in life insurance programming at that college. His 
teaching activities, aside from his work with the company, are now con- 
fined to the “Brokers Qualification Courses” on life insurance, sponsored 
by the Insurance Society of New York. 

The training course now being used by the Prudential’s Ordinary 
agencies was prepared by Mr. W hitelaw in collaboration with Robert E 
Wilkins, supervisor in the company’s Ordinary agencies. He also organ- 
ized and developed the compendium on “Beneficiary Agreements,” pub- 
lished by the New York Chapter of the CLU in 1935 and 1936. 


| anniversary in 1937. 


For a period of twenty-six weeks in 1936 and 1937, Mr, Whitelaw 


appeared on a sustaining program over radio station WHN in a program 
entitled “Get Better Acquainted With Your Life Insurance,” which was 
designed to inform the public through dramatic episodes, and without any | 


attempt to sell. 


He was the author of the scripts and was assisted by 
Mrs. Whitelaw _in the role of a female character when it was necessary 
Others in the New York area portrayed various roles. 





namely that management has recognized 
the fact that an applicant must be ex- 
amined with X-ray eyes to find and 
weigh factual data and temperamental 
and mental indications. 

The Success Qualifications 

The questions have often been asked, 
“What kind of person can make a suc- 
cess in selling life insurance? What 
does it take to be a successful creative 
salesman?” While it is probably impos- 
sible to answer these questions with en- 
tire accuracy, I believe that the follow- 
ing personal qualifications are of funda- 
mental importance. 

In the first place, the candidate must 
find it within his nature to feel enthusi- 
astic about an idea or a situation. | 
don’t mean that he must display extreme 
exuberance, but he must have a fervent 
conviction that life insurance is a worth- 
while service. Naturally, the person un- 
accustomed to dealing with life insurance 
and its uses has not yet become zealous, 
but he must be the kind of person who 
can become so convinced. I have never 
contacted anyone who has been success- 
ful in this field who did not have the 
trait which I like to call “enthusiasa- 
bility.” 

The ideal life insurance salesman must 
like people—like to be with and do things 
for people. He should enjoy construc- 
tively influencing the decisions of people 
He should be able to feel sorry or glad, 
as the case may be, when misfortunes 
or good fortunes affect the lives of peo- 
ple. 

He should prefer active to passive pur- 
suits and pleasures. He is not likely to 
be much interested in technical, mechan- 
ical or scientific subjects or activities. 


Control of Emotions 

He must be able to control his emo- 
tions. He should be able to submerge 
his temper. He must not be so sensitive 
that his feelings are hurt to the extent 
that he broods and looks for escape 
through alibis. He should welcome con- 
structive criticism and should be able to 
practice self-examination to find out 
wherein he may improve himself. 

Needless to say, the creative salesman 
must be courageous and persevering in 
the face of obstacles. He must be will- 
ing to work hard, and he should be en- 
dowed with reasonably good intelligence. 

These traits are importi int whether the 
prospective agent is young or old, well- 
to-do or poor, married or single, edu- 
cated or not. They are universal. Evi- 
dences of these characteristics, traits and 
interests may be sought in the factual 
data which should be obtained. 

It is impossible, in this short article, 
to analyze the specific factors which 
measure success or failure. I have tried 
merely to present the subject of selec- 
tion and its importance in a general way, 
emphasizing the existing trends in what 
I think will be definite procedures five 
or maybe ten years from today. Pro- 
cedures will gradually be developed for 
selecting with much greater accuracy. 
This will reduce the number of agents in 
the business and make it possible to 
give much more intensive training and 
supervision to those who are selected 
If some method of compensation other 
than the present commission plan is indi 
cated, we will then have some basis for 
considering it. These developments will 
make recruiting largely a matter of se- 
lection because life insurance selling will 
become more attractive as a worthwhile 
career. The improvement in the type of 
representative and in the training which 
he receives will react on the public in a 
favorable way. 

CLU Trend 

I can even see the possibilities of so 
great an increase in the CLU movement 
that all qualified representatives will un- 
dertake the study and acquire the CLU 
designation in order to serve their clients 
more effectively. The trend is upward 
as to calibre of men selected and their 
training. In my opinion, life insurance 
offers a grand opportunity to the right 
men. Lower turnover will strengthen the 
management structure of the future. 
Field and home office executives of to- 
morrow must be selected and properly 
trained today. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York is building 


its Advertising and Field Service plans to aid 
representatives in better prospect selection, 
better methods of self-introduction, better 
time conservation and increased ettectiveness 


at the interview. 


Fitcre are specimen adveritse- 
MCHTS designed this year to introduce 


Mutual Life field forces to audiences of nearly 
15 millions, each one a timely background for 
concurrent action and understanding between 


those who sell and those who buy life insurance. 


FIRST POLICY ISSUED %| FEBRUARY 1, 1843 
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realli the tide of youth / To all of you, success! May you have the strength, 
. ~ the courage, the foresign. ~* plan wisely and hold 
Forward trom the high schools, prep schools, trade your course | 
schools, the schools ot agriculture, the colleges. Take advantage early of the helpful counsel oftered 
This is the America of tomorrow in the imme- by the agency representatives of ‘The Mutual Life 
diate making, young people with their hearts keenly Insurance Company ot New York. 
set upon achievement... achievement in the pro- Begin a lasting friendship with the one who will call 
tessions, the arts, the crafts, and in engineering, in on you! Learn how to safeguard vour future through 
hnance, in trade. the strength, security and service ot //e tmsurance, 


“Your Financia Reserves” is The Mutual Life's 20 page booklet with a valuable message for vou. 


A Mutual Life representative has vouR copy or it can be obtained by writing to the address below. 


SoM 


Insurance Company of Naw Yorks 


DAVID F HOUSTON Pwsidinl 


34 Nasoau Street, New York 
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An advertisement by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York in June National Magazines 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER — THE 


Your Child’s Future 


By Allan Roy Dafoe, M. D. 


Personal Physician to the Dionne Quintuplets 


(Reprinted by permission of the copyright owners, King Features Syndicate, Inc.) 








DR. ALI 


[It would be a fine thing if all parents 


would put aside something for their 
children in the way of money, and I 
think that one of the best ways is 
insurance 

I remember how useful I found it 


an insurance 
me when I 


had the benefit of 


my father had taken out for 


was a child. It helped a lot when I was 
starting out in practice. I have seen 
lozens of other cases where insurance 


1 


has helped a person go through uni- 


versity r get a Start in business when 


it would not have been possible except 


for the parents’ thoughtfulness 


I think that parents do not realiz> how 
much they can do to insure their baby 
f a happy life I am going to run 
ver a few things that I think every 
baby has right to receive from his 


parents. 
Mother’s Responsibility 

The first of all, is a 
It is the parents’ 
that the mother’s 


healthy mother 
responsibility to see 
health is carefully 


Yarin’s 
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fuarded before the baby’s birth and 
after. : : ; 
After the first few days following 


birth it is the parents’ job. to look after 
the child. Several things are apt to be 


overlooked. One of the most common 
is the teeth: Many parents do not 
realize that unless the temporary teeth 


are looked after properly the permanent 
ones are likely to be crooked or weak. 
Then many parents neglect to have their 
children protected against smallpox and 
diphtheria 

If parents will begin from the first 
to follow the rules of physical hygiene 
for their child they will be giving him 
insurance against suffering from the 
deficiency diseases caused by faulty diet 
or from tuberculosis or othe~ diseases 
that strike the child who does not get 


the proper exercise, pure milk and sun 
shine. 
(Editor’s note: Among other things 


recommended by Dr. Dafoe in his article 
on insuring the child’s future, copy- 
righted by the King Features Syndicate, 
Inc., are teaching the child to mix with 
others and to do things for himself as 
far as safe.) 


“Peace of Mind” Sermon 
By Wallace L. Clapp 





Y \ ive f f mind” has 
bee compelling ar ent which has 
-losed many a sale of protection insur- 


ance \ hospital experience of Harry 
Yarin, vice-president and superintendent 
f agents, Eastern Life of New York, 
graphically explained to the company’s 
field force by him at a dinner given to 
back has since been used 





welcome him 


effectively by agents of the company in 
talks with prospects. 

Mr. Yarin, seriously ill, had been taken 
to Wickersham Hospital where doctors 
advised against an immediate operation 
They urged that he spend six days in 
absolute quiet. He was told he could 
not receive visitors nor read much. The 
days were long but the nights were 
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longer, It was a siege of contemplation, 
most of which revolved about his wife 
and three children. He wondered wheth 
er the operation would be successful and 
if he did not survive what would happen 
to them. He began to make mental cal- 
culations of the monthly income his fam- 
ily would receive under the settlement 
options of the insurance he was carrying. 


His Insurance 


To the writer he said: “This was the 
picture: My total insurance will yield a 
monthly income of $220 for the first 
sixty months, $140 for the second sixty 
months, $100 for the third period of 
sixty months, and about $65 a month 
for the fourth sixty-month period. There- 
after my wife will receive $20 a month 
for the rest of her life. 

“l realized as I studied those figures 
that my family’s standard of living would 
have to be considerably reduced if I 
should die. There was no peace of mind 
in that thought. Time and time again I 
would say to myself: ‘If T only had an 
other $10,000 or $15,000 of life insurance 
to raise those monthly payments’.” 

With a heavy heart he went into the 
operating room. The last thing he said 
to his wife before going under the ether 
was this: “If the Almighty sees me 
through safely I will make it my _ busi- 
ness to increase that insurance as soon 
as I can pass the medical examination 
so that vou will not have to worry about 
the future.” 


His Case Not Unusual 


It was a month after leaving the hos 
pital that the dinner to him attended 
by the fieldmen took place. He had 
entirely recovered his health. His “peace 
f mind” story made a deep impression 
was not unusual,” he said 


“My 


case 
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to the writer. “There are thousands of 
men who have gone through the mental 
torture I did. It was the most etlective 
argument that a man could have that 
adequate coverage means peace of mind 


And there is another good point there 
for the salesman. When a man comes 
out of a hospital where he has gone be 


cause of a serious or critical illness that’s 
a good time to try to sell his friends as 
they know about his situation and prob 
ably wonder what would happen to the 
standard of living of the family if the 
illness took a fatal turn.” 


Champion “Endless Chain” Agent 
Sells Mighty Few Annuities 


The importance of selling policies pri- 
marily for protection, but which also 
provide substantially for old age, is no 
better illustrated than in the experience 
f{ Howard G. Jones of the Minnesota 
branch, New York Life, and one of the 
company’s consistent leaders in lives. He 
has been called “the champion endless 
chain insurance agent,” and with good 
reason as once he makes a sale he fre- 
until all 


quently does not let up con- 
tacts of the insured who are insurable 
have been solicited. 


The New York Life calls him a great 
application writer who is doing a re- 
markable job as a real life underwriter. 
One reason the company gives for mak- 
ing this estimate of him is his 1938 
record which showed that he had a total 
of 164 applications, and only one of all 
these policies was a Retirement Annuity. 
His 1938 score follows: Limited Payment 
life, 85; Ordinary life, 60; Long Term 
Endowment, 12; Short Term Endow- 
ment, 4; Family Income 2; Retirement 
Annuity 1 


Talks Insurance to Everybody 

The working theory of Mr. Jones is 
simple: the more people you see the 
more business you will write. One year 
he paid for 308 applications for $334,000 
of which 90% were sold on first inter- 
view. 

Asked, “How many calls do you make 
daily?” he answered: “I don’t know. 
\s a general thing I talk life insurance 
to almost every one I see. I just do it 
instinctively.” 

His approach is casual. “Say, you're 
a healthy young fellow,” or “T like that 
tie you are wearing; where did you buy 
it?” If it is a farmer he starts right 
in discussing the appearance of the crop 
or comments on the fine horses he has 
about or the prosperous look of the 





TONES 


HOWARD 


farm house. Then he jumps right into 
life insurance. 

“When I ask a man if he is carrying 
any insurance and he says no, I counter 
with ‘Everybody should have at least 
$1,000. I’ll start you with a 20 Pay life; 
it’s very popular among the young fel 
lows around here’,” he says. 

His Star Achievement 

Probably the star achievement of Mr. 
Jones was when he wrote a flock of 
about forty policies in a circle of people 


: 1 
who were relatives or employes or had 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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The National Life Insurance Company 
is represented 
| at the New York World's Fair 





by an exhibit of 28 of the original drawings by R. F. Heinrich 
colored by Mack M. Derick—chosen from the series of 60 illustra- 
tions used by the National Life in its advertising in Time, Life, 
Collier's, Saturday Evening Post and Atlantic Monthly. These pic- 
tures, depicting episodes of Vermont history or showing phases of 
Vermont character are fitting background for the 90-year-old 
National Life Insurance Company. See the exhibit in New England 
Building, Vermont section (just opposite the Japanese Pavillion). 
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“Spending Too Much For Insurance” 


Objection Answered 


By Conrad C. Klee 


A majority of the people I solicit are 
men who already own considerable life 
insurance. Their most frequent reaction 


these days, I find, is a general and vig- 


orous statement to the effect that al- 
ready they are spending large sums for 
insurance. From experience I have 
learned to use such situations to ad- 
vantage and secure additional volumes 
of insurance. 

For example, not long ago I called 


upon a policyholder who was spending, 
as he put it, about $2,000 annually for 


life insurance premiums. Further, he 
stated that was all he could afford tuo 
spend. Whereupon he produced an an- 


alysis of his life insurance. Here we 
found a complete summary of cash val- 
ues, paid-up insurance values, etc. and 
it required but a very few minutes to 
demonstrate to the complete satisfaction 
of the prospect that the next time he 
deposited $2,000 in premiums the cash 
values of his contracts would increase 
about $1,600 and produce a cost figure 
of only about $400. Thus, he would de- 
posit $1,600 to his own credit and actu- 
ally spend only about $400. Because he 
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elling A Master Salesman 
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New York Life, Brockton, Mass. 


John Smith carried $20,000 of life in- 
surance. He is a district sales manager 
for a and, together 

is making $15,000 or 
him in 


national concern, 


with his bonuses, 


$18,000 a came across 


of prospecting, having 


year. I 
the regular course 
insured a man in the same line of busi- 
He has a wife and two children, 
that he did 
any insurance, and that 


ness. 


and he told me not want 
“he has success- 
fully and for many years withstood the 
wiles in increasing his 


insurance man’s 


line.” 

My reply was this: “I can well under- 
stand that no salesman could sell a man 
who is a master salesman himself, and 
you would not be making $18,000 if you 
weren’t a master salesman. I am sure 
you are wise to save enough out of your 
big earnings to make you independent 
and also to give the 
children the right breaks in life.” 

He said he was buying securities now 
and then, and doing it quite successfully. 
I told him that I was sure he would be 
wise and careful, but, after all, he and 
I knew of many people who have lost 
all their savings by taking flyers in real 
estate and securities 

Continuing, I said: “T 


in your old age, 


you 


suppose 


subscribe to some investment service, 
and that you spend time in reading up 
on things before you invest your money.” 
He said he did. 

“As your investments increase, I imag- 
ine you will have to give it even more 
thought and time,” I commented. 

He said he was using his spare time 
to see what was going on. 


The Time Demands of Personal 
Attention 


I then asked: “How long could a sales 
manager have spare time and_ spare 
thought from his job before somebody 
younger than himself, coming through 
the ranks and giving all of his attention 
and thought to sales promotion, begins 
to push him hard within his own organi- 
zation? The more money you have 
saved the more time and worry it will 
take to hold on to it if you have to 
attend to it yourself. As you grow older 
and as the pressure from the young 
people who are coming through the ranks 
becomes sharper, you need to have your 
mind free for your own job; and yet 
this is just the time when your invest- 
ments will be requiring your best thought 
and time. Soon the income from your 
sales job will begin to fall, and some 
one else will have your territory. Is it 
not possible that a man who has a re- 
sponsible position such as yours might 
be better off if he gave his spare time 


Travelers, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Connad C. Klee I 


Conrad C. Klee has been with the | 


Travelers thirty-six years. He was| 
born in Binghamton and educated 
there. His first job was delivering | 


newspapers while attending school. | 
When 18 he became a runner for the 
First National Bank of Binghamton; 
then he became teller. He joined the | 
Travelers and was cashier in the | 
Binghamton office before being made 
manager. Eighteen years ago he was 
made general agent. He is one of 
the leading agents of the company. | 








had never thought about his life insur- 
ance in that way before, the prospect 
was most agreeably surprised and my 
additional statements to him carried 
greater weight. 


Advantages Obtained by Insurance 


Next, I pointed out that his insurance 
contracts offered him absolute safety 
for his money, as well as a guaranteed 
rate of return: that the companies hired 


to the study of his own business, and 
to relaxation, and recreation ?” 

I also told him: “Now that you are 
only 38 it does not seem hard to be 
doing two jobs—promoting sales for your 
company and being an investment broker 
for your own savings. It probably does 
not interfere with your progress now, 
but when you get to be 45, 48 or 50 you 
may find that one job—managing sales- 
man—requires all the energy and brain 


only the best trained financial experts 
to look after their investments con- 
stantly, a service which the ordinary 
individual could not provide for himself 
nor duplicate in any other way. 

Finally, I explained that in case of the 
death of the assured’s wife, who was 
named beneficiary in his contracts, the 
assured could immediately convert part 
or all of his cash values into a lifetime 
income for himself; or, should he and 
his wife both live, that at Age 60 or 65 
he could convert the accumulated cash 
values into a longer life annuity for 
both of them. 

Many similar experiences have proven 
the method successful. It is simple and 
practical, and the formula may be sum- 
marized: 

1. Life insurance deposits are saved, 

not spent. 

2. Life insurance savings are guaran- 
tee for rate of return as well as 
safety. 

3. Life insurance savings are convert 
ible into older age, lifetime incomes 

The next time a prospect tells you 
that he is spending too much for life 
insurance, try this plan. 


power you then possess. Anything that 
will then interfere with your concen- 
tration may lose you your position. And 
what else can disturb a man’s peace any 
more than having to watch the frolics 
of an investment list? J know many 
successful men who attend to their own 
work only, and let us attend to their 
investment problems for them.” 
Result: A $30,000 annuity Endowment 
insurance maturing at 50, 55 and 60. 


A Farmer’s Insurance, Its Aftermath 


D. Campbell Scott, London, Ont., su- 
pervisor Great-West Life, and one of 
company’s leading producers, analyzed a 
retired farmer’s insurance in 1936 and 
sold him an additional $30,000 for family 
protection. He also applied for $2,000 
with Double Indemnity and disability 
benefits on his son-in-law’s life. Later, 
he persuaded the son-in-law to take $3,- 
000 on his life on a semi-annual premium, 
merely cheap protection. A few months 
went by and the son-in-law was killed 
by lightning. Following morning father- 
in-law telephoned to ask how much in- 
surance was carried. This $7,000 proved 
a great help as the father-in-law’s in- 
vestments had not panned out well and 
he would have had difficulty in maintain- 
ing his daughter and her small child. 
The proceeds enabled the widow to pav 
off the mortgage on the farm, and being 
an able farm wife she will continue to 
operate the farm successfully and edu- 
cate the child properly. 





D:. C. SCOTT 
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A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


“ s psonlity 


| eR like people, have personalities. Some impress you 
favorably; others not so favorably; still others, perhaps, not at all. 
Hard to define, a life insurance company’s personality nevertheless 
determines whether or not people like to do business with it. 


Personality is derived from character. Strong men have positive traits of character which are reflected 
in all the operations and dealings of the organizations they head. NWNL’s personality is a true reflection of the 
character of the men who manage and direct it. 

NWNL is sound clear through because the men who head it are inherently sound and conservative. With 
them, security comes first. This is clearly evident in NWNL’s conservative investment policy, its realistic valua- 
tion of assets, its readiness to absorb losses as they occur, the careful scrutiny and the active supervision given 
its affairs by its able, experienced board of directors. NWNL has made gains — especially notable during the 
depression years — in new business, insurance in force and assets substantially greater than the fine gains made 
by the life insurance business as a whole. But it is significant that its gains in surplus and contingency reserves, 
despite rigorous ‘‘charge-offs’’ and ‘‘mark-downs,’’ have been proportionately even greater. 

Yet NWNL— and the men who manage it—are progressive and forward-looking, an attitude you 
cannot fail to sense even in casual contact. This Company has pioneered in finding out new and better ways 
of doing things. For example, NWNL has been— 





FIRST to initiate a broad program of research so comprehensive that it has touched every phase of the 
Company’s operations, in both home office and field. 


FIRST in the prompt development of new and salabie types of policy contracts geared to current market 
situations, yet flexible to permit adaptation to changing needs. 


FIRST to take decisive, positive steps to improve its fieldmen’s efficiency, and hence their earning power, 
by going outside the life insurance business for expert assistance along sales research lines. 


FIRST to conduct field studies of its market and the sales and service methods of its successful producers 
as a basis for the development of sound, down-to-the-ground sales helps. 


FIRST to orient every phase of its operations to current conditions. Each decade presents new problems 
to life insurance managements calling for broader vision, closer application to the job, and new high 
standards of efficiency in operation. NWNL keeps constantly abreast of the times. 


Men who know companies think of soundness and progressiveness when they think of North- 
western National Life. These are the dominant traits in the NWNL personality —a positive per- 
sonality that has, over the years, established NWNL in the minds of the insurance fraternity and 
the insurance-buying public as a good company with which to do business. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STRONG O. J. Arnold, President - Minneapolis, Minnesota LIBERAL 
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AN 
UNMISTAKABLE 
TREND 


The smart Life insurance 
agent of today is rounding out 
his income by the sale of Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance. The 
reason is obvious: Greater re- 
ceptiveness on the part of the 


public to Income Protection 
means easier sales and a quicker 
approach to the prospect's life 


insurance problems. 


Recognizing this unmistakable 


trend the PREFERRED ACCI- 


DENT offers to Gold Book 
readers its new and modern 
Practical Policy containing 


many liberal features at reason- 
Offer it to 


your best prospects and custom- 


able premium cost. 


ers with the assurance that 
PREFERRED’s 54 years of Dis- 
ability insurance experience will 
back you up. This is one of 
many accident policies issued by 


this company. 


The PREFERRED welcomes 
this opportunity of helping 
wide-awake producers who are 
not afraid to talk accident insur- 
ance in their interviews. Having 
specialized in quality policies 
for the preferred class of risk 
for more than half a century we 
know you will find our line one 
of the easiest and most pleasant 


to sell. 


Why not start off the Fall 
Season by getting complete de- 
tails on our Practical Policy 
and other contracts, which will 
be speedily furnished upon re- 


quest. 


You might as well capitalize 
on Accident business as you 
go along for if you don't 
someone else will beat you 
to it. 


The 
PREFERRED 
ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company of New York 
80 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 


EDWIN B. ACKERMAN 
President 
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hanging A Prospect’s Mind 


Three months ago I interested a pol- 
icyholder of mine in a $40,000 Retirement 
Annuity at 65, which will produce $400 
a month income at that age. The Union 
Central had issued a policy to him for 
$10,000 two years ago at standard rates, 
but for the last ten years all other in- 
surance companies had issued rated poli- 
cies. Although I had sold the idea of 
the additional $40,000 to my policyholder 
I was not sure whether I could get the 
Union Central to issue a standard con- 
tract (since the Union Central Retire- 
Annuity also carries with it life 
After a thorough 
and cardiograph reading the 
a $40,000 standard 


ment 
insurance protection) 
examination 
company finally issued 
contract, 

I brought the issued contract to my 
client in May and was told that business 
conditions had reversed themselves and 
he did not think he could handle any 
additional coverage at that time. I tried 
from May clear through to July to de 
liver the policy, but all to no avail, mak- 


ing every effort to deliver by suggesting 
that we change the premium payments to 
semi-annually, to quarterly and even to 
nonthly. 
Prospect Changes His Mind 

Finally an appointment was arranged 
in his office. Present were the pros- 
pect, Mr. G., his bookkeeper, John, and 
myself. John was busying himself with 
his own work, I was speaking with Mr. 


By Lester A. Rosen 


Union Central, New York 





LESTER A. ROSEN ° 
G., and had aroused his interest suffi- 
ciently to have him consider seriously 
accepting the policy on a semi-annual 
basis. He called to John and asked him 
to listen to the whole story. He then 
turned to me and asked me to explain 
the method of premium payments to his 
man and while I was doing this Mr. G. 
took out a small piece of paper, wrote 
something on it and handed it to John. 
John read the slip, tore it up and imme- 


Wrote 107 Lives First Year 


Luther H. Guest, Connecticut Mutual, 
\tlanta, paid for 107 cases during his 
first twelve months in the business. He 
recently won the trophy presented by 
the company to the agent paying for the 
largest number of cases during his initial 
year in the field. 

Mr. Guest is a graduate of Boys’ High 
School, Atlanta, and in 1930 at the age 
of 19 he went to work for the First 
National Bank of Atlanta and continued 
there until 1934 when he went with the 
Baxter Maddox agency of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual as assistant cashier. He saw 
the broad appeal insurance had for peo- 
ple in every stage of life whether the 
need be protection or accumulation. That 
made him want to go into the field. He 
became an agent after four years behind 
the counter. Not 5% of his sales during 
his first year came from persons who 
were friends previously. Not a sale came 
from policyholders on the books 

He went out and dug up his own cli- 
ents, and whenever he made a sale he 
got names of people to see. Every new 
sale gave him additional leads and now 
he has enough leads to keep him busy 
for a long time. 


GUEST 


LUTHER H. 





diately turned to Mr. G. and said: “Mr. 
G., I don’t know why at this time you 
want to obligate yourself for an addi 
tional amount of insurance. Business 
conditions are bad and this Policy calls 
for a substantial premium.’ Mr. 
agreed with him and I found myself in 
the middle of a prearranged battle which 
had been arranged by the slip of paper. 

An idea struck me, and I said: “Mr. G., 
if this policy goes back to the Union 
Central it will never again be issued by 
them, standard. It was only issued in 
the first place because I personally wrote 
a letter to the chief medical director ex- 
plaining to him the facts in full and 
urging him if possible to make an excep- 
tion and issue a policy as soon as pos- 
sible and it will be paid for by the end 
of May. It is now the end of July and 
you can imagine the company’s reaction 
if this policy is returned. From past ex- 
perience you will undoubtedly not receive 
a standard policy from any other com- 
pany, because as you know, for the last 
ten years each company has rated you 
when issuing a policy. I do not want to 
send back the policy. If you don’t want 
it, Mr. G., don’t take it! However, | 
am going to take it! I will pay the 
premiums in full and am simply going 
to ask you to assign the policy rights 
to me and make me the beneficiary. I 
shall carry your policy, Mr. G., because 
I recognize the value of it. I urge you, 
however, to take advantage of this your- 
self and write out the first check for 
$1,250 to the company and put the policy 
in force immediately.” 

Mr. G. turned around to his book- 
keeper and said, “John, you had better 
issue a check to the Union Central.” 


“Endless Chain” Agent 


(Continued from Page 100) 


some other tie-up with the original 
policy he wrote in the group. 

The idea came to him when a young 
fellow he insured said: “My father needs 
insurance more than I do.” Jones sold 
the father $2,000; then two other sons 
20 Pay policies for $1,000 each. When 
he brought back the policies he met an- 
other brother and sold him. Then he 
insured a school boy son. The father 
gave the name of the creamery owner 
and Jones sold the latter three educa- 
tional policies for his three sons. Then 
he got busy with the cousins and they 
bought policies for their wives. They 
introduced him to a farm manager and 
pretty soon he and members of his 
family were insured; then some of the 
creamery manager’s employes. Fortun- 
ately for Jones the families were large 
ones and he did not stop until he had 
written insurance on other brothers and 
cousins whose names he got. Every time 
he delivered a policy he was told about 
some one else, and finally got to see a 
garage owner whose family he insured 
and from whom he got employes’ names 
and they took policies. After exhausting 
families and employes he got busy with 
their friends. Altogether it was one of 
the finest “endless chain” achievements 
which the New York Life has _ en- 
countered among its agents. About 
forty policies were sold in this “endless 
chain” sales tour de force. 
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‘T raining Schools at Altna Life 


By E. M. Reed 
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Agency Assistant, Aetna Life 





Aetna Life Home Office Sales Training School 


During the last decade the need for 
intelligence and knowledge in selling 
life insurance has been evidenced be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt. The prob- 
lems caused by, and as an aftermath of, 
the depression have furnished convincing 
proof of what is now axiomatic in the 
life insurance business—that the success- 
ful life underwriter of these times is the 
man who considers his vocation a pro- 
fession. 

For profession it is. The complex 
problems created by inheritance and es- 
tate taxes, the problem of investing with 
security of principal, and guarantee. of 
income, the problem of fitting an in- 
surance program to the needs and abil- 


ity of the buyer to pay—all these, and 
many more, require the counsel and ad- 
vice of an expert life insurance sales- 
man. He must be a professional man in 
the highest sense of the word. 

Since 1922 the Group division of the 
Aetna Life has been conducting train- 
ing schools at the home office for its 
field representatives, with outstanding 
success. And early this year the com- 
pany started its sales training school 
for the life insurance salesman. The 
second group of men recently completed 
its five weeks’ period of intensive study 
and practical application of — selling 
principles, and is now in the field. 

Starting with the hypothesis that life 
insurance is a profession, the course has 





been built around the theme of service. 
Sales talks for various single needs poli- 
cies are learned, but especial emphasis 
is laid upon programming, and in par- 
ticular the use of the Aetna’s Estate 
Control Plan. Throughout the course 
constant study of the use of settlement 
options instills in the students the im- 
portance of selling the proper type of 
contract and the correct application of 
the modes of settlement to fit the needs 
of each individual client. 

Other phases of the business are cov- 
ered, giving the student a _ thorough 
groundwork upon which to continue his 
studies in such phases of the business as 
estate and inheritance taxes, beneficiary 
and trust agreements and business and 
partnership insurance.. Accident and 


health insurance is covered completely, 
and the prospective agent is also 
schooled in the various types of Group 
insurance. But the important point is, 
of course, the fact that it is the pro- 
fessional point of view that is being 
instilled into the salesman. 

Significant is the fact that in the 
school just completed there were thirty- 
four men from sixteen states in the 
union and three from Canada who trav- 
eled over 23,000 miles to Hartford to at- 
tend this school. They are representa- 
tives of twenty-six of the company’s 
general agencies and they included 
among their numbers men new to the 
business, as well as men who have spent 
upward of fifteen years selling life in 
surance. 


Education of an Estate Planner 


Loren D. Stark, Houston, Texas, who 
closed the last club year of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life with total paid busi- 
ness of $1,160,000, has found estate analy- 
sis his major avenue of operation, along 
with a considerable number of cases han- 
dled on the basis of programming. In 
last year’s production he had 53% cases. 
Eight of these were estate analysis 
which accounted for $627,500 of produc- 
tion. Five of these were joint cases, 
representing $145,000. Average for each 
of the estate planning cases was some- 
thing less than $80,000. Remaining cases, 
representing $533,000, averaged approxi- 
mately $11,000 per case. He began estate 
analysis work in 1926. 

When Mr. Stark was attending North- 
western University he decided to enter 
insurance when he was graduated. His 
father was a general agent for a small 
Western company. His last two years 
at Northwestern University were direct- 
ed as far as possible toward training 
which would be helpful in the insurance 


field. Upon his graduation in 1919 he 
entered his father’s office and soon be- 
gan selling. He took a correspondence 
course offered by an insurance company 
In the Fall of 1920 he went to Carnegie 
Tech and took training under Griffin M. 
Lovelace, Dr. Strong and others. In 
1922 he was called to the University of 
Oklahoma to teach in the School of Life 
Insurance there where he was associated 
with James Elton Bragg and George 
Doggett. He then went to Tulsa, Okla., 
where he established an office. He be- 
gan an intensive study of taxes, and, be 
lieving law was important for an insur- 
ance agent who emphasized estate plan- 
ning, he went to night law school of 
Tulsa University where he studied wills, 
trusts, real estate, contracts and allied 
subjects. In 1932 he received the CLU 
designation. 

In May, 1938, he joined the Shepherd 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual in 
Houston, as manager of its estate plan 
ning department. 








WISDOM 


is rightly attributed to the 
man or woman who sees 
through the darkness of 
economic instability the 


sound investment of 


Life Insurance 





GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 
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By Thomas C. Smith 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
Chicago 


Life insurance policies, or, for that 
matter, annuity are the exact 
mathematical equivalent of each other. 
This true be- 
cause if one policy offered better value 
than another the life insurance company 
soon be bankrupted by an influx 
agents 


policies, 


statement is necessarily 


would 
of this business as 
So it is with the 
transportation rates 
the basis of a unit 
mile of transportation. 
anyone may purchase a mile- 


soon as the 
discovered it. railroad 
companies. Their 
are calculated on 
price for each 
Therefore, 
age coupon book and get on any train 
Chicago. Sometime, before he 
gets off, the conductor will tear out, say, 
$100 worth of coupons. If the traveler 
gets off in Florida, no one can say that 
he did not receive $100 worth of trans- 
portation, but small consolation 
to him if he wanted to go to California 
in the first place. It is more expensive 
to travel to California from Chicago by 
way of Florida than it is to go direct; 
and an insurance program can definitely 
illustrate this point. 

Good life insurance underwriting is 
largely a matter of directional control 
and, while it is true that each policy 
the insurance companies sell provides 
equivalent value, it is not true that each 
policy will provide the same result from 
the insured’s standpoint. Because of this 
there must be one particular policy, or 
combination of policies, that will do the 
job in the most perfect manner possible. 
This is the result which should be sought. 


A Specific Case 


Gold Book has asked for a spe- 
illustrating life insurance and 
As an example I shall 
take an executive, Age 62, earning $20,- 
000 per year, who has a wife Age 51 and 
a mother Age 8&9. He carries $65,000 
insurance with annual premiums of $3,400. 
Has no dependents other than wife and 
mother for whom he has provided $225 


leaving 


this is 


The 
cihe case 
estate analysis. 


per month life income and $100 per 
month life income respectively, after 
reserving $10,000 of his insurance pro- 


ceeds for a cash payment at his death 
Present cash surrender value of the $65,- 
000 insurance is $20,173.88. 

The following schedule shows the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of his life in- 
surance and the manner in which the 
proceeds were arranged for deferred set- 
tlement purposes following his death: 


Policy No. 1—Face amount, $12,000; 
monthly income, $103.80; beneficiary, 
mother; remarks: 120 months certain 
and life 

Policy No. 2.—Face amount, $43,000; 
monthly income, $226.46; beneficiary, 
wife; remarks: 120 months certain and 
ite 

Policy No. 3—Face amount, $10,000; 
monthly income, none; beneficiary, wife; 
remarks: cash payment at death. 


Recommendations Adopted 


The following recommendations 
made and adopted: 

(a) An annual premium reversionary an- 

nuity for the mother which will pro- 


were 


nN 


BOOK OF LIFE 


INSURANCE SELLING 
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vide 
her, 


was recommended. 
mium was $160. 
(b) Conversion of 


render 

survivor 
measured by 
band 


last 


mended 
ently payable 
and the 
will be 
following his death. 


~ 
~~ 


$100 


nuity for the wife which will provide dies. 
per month life income to her, 
following the insured’s death was If the 


recommended 


was 





An annual premium reversionary an 


month life income to 
the insured’s death 
The annual pre- 


$100 per 
following 


(d) 


$20,173.88 cash sur- 


fully 

annual 
An annual 
nuity on the life of 


maturing at Age 75 to provide $272.25 


paid up by payment of 
premiums. 
premium retirement 


the 


per month life income to the 
band if he then survives, and 
same amount to his wife 
his death if she then be 


the 


tions 


the 


outlay 


tion: 


THOMAS C 


SMITH ity 


values into a joint and last 
immediate annuity feature 
the joint lives of hus- 
and wife and the life of the 
survivor of them was recom- 
The monthly income pres- 
to the husband is $105, 
same $105 per month for life 
payable to the insured’s wife 


the 


of the 


The annual premium 
the policy becomes 


$1,150 and force 


was recommended. 
mium was $3,350. 
turity 
000. 

curs at any time during 
period, will be the sum of the 
premiums paid or the 
policy, 
It will be 
above 
expenditures amount to 
which will be 
immediate 


paying 


mended in 
of $3.390, 
proximates the 


Results 


$100 per month life 
following the insured’s death. 
$205 per month life income to wife. 
following the insured’s death, 
as to $105 thereof through 
premium 
and 


annual 


of applying all, 


and maintained the 
and effect, the 


The 
value at Age 75 
The death benefit, 


cash 
whichever is the 
noted that the 
set forth involving 
$4,650, 
supplied by plowing 
annuity income 

above, resulting in 
which very closely 
present outlay of 


(c) 


Results 


achieved by the recor 


income 


immediate last survivor 
provided as to the 


annuity. 


This money 


premium 


The Situation at Age 75 


insured had lived 


husband 


Po 
surviving 
The annual pre- 
optional ma 
will be $46, 
if death oc 
the premium 


value 
greater 
recommenda 
annual 
part of 


recom 
a net 


$3,400 


nmenda 


to mother 


provided 
the single 
annu- 
remaining 
$100 thereof through the annual premium 
reversionary ’ 

From $3,350 to $46,000 cash 
at death to wife 
insured dies. 
provided for through the death benefit 
retirement an- 
nity under which the wife has the option 
or any part thereof, 
the purchase of a life income for herself 
ranging from $17 per month to $328 per 
month depending upon when the insured 


payment 
depending upon when 
will 


to Age 
present insurance in 
cash surrender val 
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ues thereof at Age 75 would have been 
$39,000, as compared with the cash sur- 
render value of $46,000 afforded by the 
retirement annuity policy on the same 
date. When this saving of $7,000 is add- 
ed to the fact that the annual premium 
reversionary annuity policy becomes fully 
paid up in ten years from date, an addi- 
tional savings of $1,150 per year result- 
ing in a total amount of $3,450 is ef- 
fected, so that the insured has virtually 
added $10,450 to his retirement fund at 
the age of 75 by reason of following 
these recommendations with the conse- 
quent result that a greater retirement 
life income will be available to him at 
that time and to his wife following his 
death at any time after one policy year 
has elapsed from date of adoption of 
the revised program. 

It will be noted that if the insured dies 
at the age of 75 that his wife may re- 
ceive a monthly life income not to exceed 
$533 per month depending upon the 
amount of money she desires to accept 


as a cash payment out of the proceeds 


of $46,000 due upon the retirement an 
nuity at the Insured’s death. This is 


over and above what 
be payable under the 


quite an increase 
would otherwise 
present program. 

At retirement Age 75 the insured him- 
self will receive $105 per month repre- 
senting the monthly income payment 
yielded by the purchase of the imme- 
diate single premium last survivor an- 
nuity. In addition to this, his retire 
ment annuity policy will provide $272.25 
per month income to him for life. The 
total amount of these payments will b« 
$377.25 per month for the remainder of 
his lifetime and following his death, the 
aforesaid $377.25 per month will be con 
tinued to his wife for the remainder of 
her lifetime, if she survives him. 

In addition to the income of $377.25 
per month which his wife will receive 
following his death after retirement age, 
she will also receive $100 per month life 
income from the proceeds of the annual 
premium reversionary annuity policy 
which was made fully paid up by the 
payment of ten annual premiums, the 
last of which said premiums will have 
been paid three years prior to retirement 
age. These results also represent quite 
an increase over and above those which 
were provided by the original life insur 
ance estate. 


What Cash Surrender Values Would 
Provide 


It should also be noted that if the 
original life insurance estate were car 
ried through to the age of 75, the then 
cash surrender value of $39,000 would 
provide $241. per month last survivor an 
nuity income to the insured as long as 
he lived and the same amount would be 
paid to his wife following his death, if 
she survives him, for the remainder of 
her lifetime. 

The plan which was adopted provides 
much better results than the original life 
insurance estate which the insured had 
purchased when these results are viewed 
in the light of most perfectly satisfying 
the objectives which the insured desires 
to accomplish. This is the test of good 
underwriting and should never be lost 
sight of. 
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Home Life’s Average 
Sale for Second Con- 
secutive Year Highest 
in American Life 
Insurance 





We congratulate Home Life’s Agency Force for 
their help and their hearty cooperation in producing 
for the second consecutive year the highest average 
sale in American life insurance. This was not an 
objective but a result of intelligent plans definitely 
followed by a group of representatives selected and 
trained to render true insurance service. A high 
average policy does mean greater commissions per 
sale and economy of administration. The Home Life 
gained over 1014 millions of insurance in force in 
1938 with an increase of only 187 policies. 





“The Courant” commenting on importance of a 
high average sale, once expressed it, we think, as 
forcefully as it can be expressed. 


“So the average size of policies written has an 
important effect on agents’ earnings and upon 
the cost of life insurance. Other things being 
equal . . ., the agent with the largest average 
policy will make the most money, and the com- 
pany with the largest average policy will have 
the lowest cost for insurance.” 
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WITHOUT PULLING PUNCHES 
IS M. ALBERT LINTON’S VIEW 


One of the most quoted life insurance 
United States is M. 
Albert Linton of the Provident Mutual. 
He has a writing flair; thinks that in 
surance is passing through a crisis which 
needs spokesmen to present its true pic- 
ture and to do so bluntly and without 
pulling punches. He has frequently been 
a spokesman. He burns with indignation 
sophistries of men 


presidents in the 


he reads the 
who through the 
books and magazine 


when 
medium of the radio, 


articles endeavor to 


upset existing insurance by trying to 
prove that the insured’s policy is the 
wrong one to carry. That indignation 
grew so strong that he wrote a book 
himself in which he replied to their 
sophistries. During the last four years 


he has written and spoken extensively 


on the subject of Social Security, in 
which he became more than routinely 
interested from the time the Adminis- 
tration announced that it intended to 
adopt the system. He has been a mem- 
ber of two groups ot consultants who 


advised the government in connection 
with the act. As an chief 
executive, a litterateur and a_ public 
speaker he is one of the interesting per- 
business. 


insurance 


sonalities of the 
Studied for Year in Europe 


Mr. Linton was born in Moorestown, 
N. J., an old community ten miles from 
Philadelphia, and a beautiful one. There 
he attended Moorestown Friends School 
founded in 1785. The Quakers had schools 
in many towns around Philadelphia and 
the one in Moorestown was one of the 
first established outside of the city. At 
present he is chairman of the committee 
in charge of the school. Next he went 
to Haverford College. His ambition was 
to be a teacher and the subjects which 
interested him most were those of elec 
trical engineering and mathematics. Upon 
his g raduation from Haverford he spent 
a year in Europe doing post graduate 
work in the Federal Polytechnic at Zur- 
ich. Out of his Switzerland experience 
grew his love for the strenuous and ex- 
hilarating recreation and sport of moun- 
tain climbing which has been a feature 
of some of his vacations. Another rec- 
reation is skiing. He is an excellent 
photographer and has had success tak- 
ing interesting motion pictures in color. 
During his recent trip to the Canadian 
Rockies, where he spent many hours on 
horseback as well as in climbing, he took 
many feet of film. He has climbed the 
three most famous of the Swiss Alps— 
Matterhorn, Jungfrau and Mt. Blanc. 
For some time he has been a member 
of the Swiss Alpine Club. Also, he be- 
longs to the American Alpine Club and 
has climbed in western Canada Mt. As- 
siniboine, “the Matterhorn of Canada,” 
which is thirty-five miles south of Banff; 


Mt. Victoria at Lake Louise and Sir 
Donald in the Selkirks. In May of last 
years he was skiing on Mt. Rainier in 
Washington. , 
How He Joined Provident Mutual 
When Mr. Linton returned to Phila- 
delphia after his vear in the Polytechnic 
at Zurich he obtained a position with a 
firm in Philadelphia making pte 
instruments. It was headed by Morris 


LINTON 


ALBERT 


. Leeds, now active in civic affairs. 
This job was at a work bench. One 
day he was surprised when called to the 
phone and found that the man at the 
other end of the wire was the late 
Asa S. Wing, then president of the Prov- 
ident Mutual Life. “Can thee come 
down and see me some day ?” was the 
message. Young Linton was cautious. 
“It is not easy to get off,” he answered. 
“Can thee give me some idea as to what 
it is about?” 
Mr. Wing 


matical man” 


explained that “a mathe- 
was wanted by the Provi- 
dent and he had been given Mr. Lin- 
ton’s name. Linton said he would come. 
When he did he asked how it had hap- 
pened that he had been called. Mr. 
Wing said he had gone to the president 


of Haverford College and asked if he 
knew any Quaker actuary. “I do not,” 
said the Haverford president, “but I 


know a young man who could learn to 
be one.” Until the Wing conversation 
Linton did not know the meaning of the 
word actuary. Mr. Linton went with the 
company and immediately found himself 
in a congenial atmosphere. Both Mr. 
Wing and the actuary, Mr. Alsop, were 
sympathetic and helpful. The head of 
the actuarial department, getting on in 
years, welcomed this intelligent and able 
young assistant. When Summer arrived 
Mr. Linton took the six weeks’ course 





in actuarial mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan under Dr. James W. 
Glover, whose alumni include many men 
who have gone ahead in the actuarial 
field. 
Interest Relations 


in Public 


Mr. Linton proved to be an industri- 
ous student and it was not long before 
he had successfully passed examinations 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
the British Institute of Actuaries. He 
was made mathematician, then associate 
actuary of the Provident, and in 1916 
was elevated to the vice-presidency. 
When vice-president, because of a com- 
bination of circumstances, he became ac- 


tively interested in the agency work of 
the company and for some time his 
agency responsibilities matched his ac- 


tuarial responsibilities. That double re- 
lationship, giving him a broad insight into 
nation-wide field conditions, proved an 
unusually valuable experience, especially 
valuable when he became chief execu- 
tive of the company. He was elected 
president in 1931. He is the third presi- 
dent of this company which will be sev- 
enty-five years old next year. He has 
served as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau and as president of the 
Actuarial Society of America. 

Mr. Linton’s entrance into the insur- 
ance educational field. or what may be 
designated the domain of public rela- 
tions, was about twenty years ago when 
he wrote several pamphlets on the sub- 
ject of Old Age Endowment which ma- 
tures about 65. 

In his English course at Haverford 
he had to write numerous essays, some 
of a fictional character and others deal- 
ing with facts. One day his professor 
said, “Exposition is your forte. Stick 
to it and forget fiction writing.” 

At the second meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers in 1918 
he spoke on the Endowment policy. He 
took an active part in the controversy 
which began when the Carnegie Founda- 
tion made what some people believed to 
be an attack upon Endowment insurance. 
At that time the Association of Univer- 
sity Professors—in which Doctor Hueb- 
ner and Dean Harlan F. Stone, now a 
Supreme Court justice, were active—cir- 
culated a pamphlet which Mr. Linton 
wrote on the subject. 


Wrote Widely Circulated Book 


During the years he has spoken con- 
siderably about relationship between life 
insurance trusts and insurance options. 
He thought that the trust companies 
were going a little bit too far in advo- 
cating that a man place all of his life 
insurance in trust. In his opinion there 
should first be a clean-up fund and then 
a backlog of income insurance. The in- 
surance trust should concern itself with 
insurance in addition to that required 
for these two purposes. Its value lay 
in the discretion as to the management 
of the funds which could be conferred 
upon the trustee. 

When certain critics of life insurance 


about three years ago began to flood the 
market with books which attacked many 
types of policies and played up the Term 
angle, Mr. Linton wrote a book, replying 
to these specious arguments, and carry- 
ing the title, “Life Insurance Speaks for 
Itself.” That book has been widely dis- 
tributed in life underwriters’ association 
circles, and Mr. Linton later wrote a 
revised edition. 


Social Security 


Social 
Linton 


For many months before the 
Security Act was passed, Mr. 
vave considerable time to meetings in 
Washington on this subject. He was one 
of the four original actuarial consultants 
to the committee of economic security 
which formulated the outline of the orig- 
inal Social Security Act, and which made 
its report in January, 1935. 

In the Fall of 1937, Mr. Linton was 
made a member of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Social Security, chairman of which 
was Professor J. Douglas Brown of 
Princeton, who is head of that univer- 
sity’s industrial relations division. Its 
report was made in December, 1938. 
There isn’t space in this article to give 
Mr. Linton’s views about the Social Se- 
curity Act, either in its original form 
or as amended. Arguments in commit- 
tee and council were many and strenu- 
ous. The original act he felt incor- 
porated too many private insurance ideas, 
In particular he opposed from the start 
the big reserve program and advocated 
a current cost plan supported by a mod- 
erate contingency reserve. In the main 
the principles he advocated were embod- 
ied in the report of the council and 
finally found their way into the present 
act. He has written considerably on the 
subject of Social Security and has made 
talks about it before organizations, the 
first one being to the Academy of Po- 
litical Science meeting at the Hotel Astor 
in New York in April, 1935. He was 
also author of two articles on the sub- 
ject in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Mr. Linton does most of his writing 
in his attractive home at Moorestown. 
There he has a large library which is 
international in its scope and contains 
many famous works on_ economics, 
finance and philosophy. 

Mrs. Linton was Miss Margaret Rob- 
erts. They have two children—M. Albert, 
Jr., also a Haverford graduate, who is a 
teacher in Friends Academy at Locust 
Valley, L. T., and Mrs. Elizabeth Jacob, 
who is engared in social service work 
in Maine. His daughter is a graduate 
of Vassar. 

Some of His Views 


Some of Mr. Linton’s insurance views, 
taken from his book or pamphlets or 
addresses, follow: 

No investment during the depression 
was as liquid or as available in an emer- 
gency as was the life insurance cash 
value. ee 

That a life insurance policy has an 
important savings aspect may most readi- 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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General Agent’s 


Colonial Office 


By David F. Barrett 


Making a good impression on visitors 
to an insurance office is a link with good 
public relations and one of the most dis- 
tinctive and interesting general agency 
offices in the country is that of Morton 
& Morton, St. Louis, the decorative 
scheme being Colonial. 

In keeping with the plan the main 
entrance of the agency is a replica of 
an old Colonial door. Alongside of the 
company’s name above this entrance are 
grapevines which are part of a coat 





the eastern shore of Virginia. Chairs 
came from a Colonial day Vermont 
kitchen. Prints hung on the wall came 
from Kingston, N. Y., dating back to 
1640. There are also original autographs 
of George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Another feature of these, furnishings 
are some of the famous lamp collection 
owned by Mr. Morton. Among. this 
collection are lamps and lighting equip- 
ment used by the early Egyptians, 
Romans and Greeks. 

Stratford Lee Morton entered the life 





Corner of Mr. Morton’s Private Office 


of arms or seal. An antique knocker is 


on the door. 
Old Prints 


The furnishings in the customer’s ser- 
vice division are all antiques, including 
a Colonial type bookcase which is well 
over a century old. On the walls are 
prints which are taken from the period 


when the company opened its first office, 


in St. Louis—in 1848. In those days the 
river was the main transportation facility 
of St. Louis. 

The private office of General Agent 
Stratford Lee Morton is unusual. Every- 
thing in it with the exception of two 
m nor pieces is from one to two centuries 
olu. Walls are of knotty pine in panels. 
There is a cupboard in one corner which 
dates back to about 1700. It came from 


Wide List 


\s illustrating the wide variety and 
almost inexhaustible sources of names 
from which prospects may be obtained 
the Mutual Life in a booklet for the 
field offers the following list as sources: 

Directories: alumni lists and year 
books of colleges, high schools, special 
schools (such as nursing), and teachers 
of trade schools; city directory, county 


insurance business through the medium 
of a want ad placed in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. It was inserted by 
Simon D. Jones who was the company’s 
St. Louis general agent from 1907 to 
1911, and who died last June. The first 
general agent in St. Louis of the com- 
pany was Henry Stagg. It was the first 
life insurance agency office to open West 
of the Mississippi River. St. Louis at 
the time had 60,000 population. In those 
days it took from four to six weeks for 
a letter to reach the home office. In 
1848 there was an attack of Asiatic 
cholera in St. Louis and within seven 
months 4,573 persons died there of the 
epidemic. It was a shock to the com- 
pany to have two death losses in St. 
Louis within twelve months after open- 
ing the office there. 


of Prospects 


histories, Dun & Bradstreet’s, files of 
title companies, labor unions, librarians, 
license bureaus, mercantile reports, mort- 
zage lists, National Guard rosters, classi- 
fied directory, classified telephone direc- 
tory, commercial ratings, contractors’ and 
builders’ exchanges, corporation register, 
nurses, office building directories, pro- 
fessional men’s directories, Social Reg- 


ister and Blue Book, teachers, telephone 
directories, trade directories, voters’ lists, 
“Who’s Who.” 

Newspaper sources: birth notices, 
building permits, change in business man- 
agement, change in position, contracting 
firms awarded large contracts, contrib- 
utors to charities, directors (from bank 
and corporation statements), engage- 
ments, executors of estates, graduates 
of school or college, heirs, incorpora- 
tion announcements, institution activi- 
ties, such as churches, schools, hospitals, 
which may need endowment plans; lists 
of graduating class member of all kinds 
of schools. 

Also, men who receive large fees at 
times, such as lawyers, architects, ref- 
erees; men who start in business or 
sell their business or reorganize them; 
men who win lawsuits, narrow escapes 
in traffic and other accidents; political 
appointments to Federal and local posi- 
tions; probate of wills; people taking 
new homes, promotions, real estate trans- 
fers, relatives named in death notices, 
salary increases, society items, success- 
ful professional athletes. 

Exchanges: real estate. casualty and 
fire insurance men, salesmen commodity. 
Chambers of Commerce, Livestock and 
Grain Exchanges, letter shops. 

Official sources: marriage licenses and 
records, automobile registrations, asses- 
sors’ list, building and alteration permits, 
fishing and hunting licenses, property 
transfer records, mortgage lists, Grang« 
members. 


M. Albert Linton 


(Continued from Page 108) 


ly be seen from the series of cash val- 
ues guaranteed by it. This savings fea- 
ture performs a useful collateral service 
by making it unnecessary to increase the 
initial premium as the age, and, there- 
fore, the probability of death, increases. 





Of one thing we may be certain. Year- 
ly renewable Term insurance is the most 
expensive type of protection a man can 
buy. If he wants rock-bottom pure pro 
tection rates he should combine the pro 
tection and savings elements in one in 
surance contract. 


Renewable Term insurance as a sub- 
stitute for level premium life insurance 
is in a long-range program of protection 
a snare and a delusion. It entices the 
policyholders with its initial appearance 
of cheapness and later cruelly lets them 
down. 


_In times of severe depression a pro 

ram involving merely the element of 
savings is more likely to be interrupted 
or given up entirely than is a program 
involving both savings and protection. In 
the latter instance the desire to continue 
the insurance protection is likely to lead 
to a continuance of the entire program 
to the ultimate benefit of all concerned. 


When we take into account the se- 
curity afforded by the law of average 
applied to investments, the stability re- 
sulting from the maintenance of pre- 
miums and interest income, the com 
pounding of interest and the margin ot 
safety included in the life insurance pre 
mium, we find a combination impossible 
to duplicate in any separate investment 
fund. 

The dual feature of protection and in 
vestment included in the level premium 
life insurance contract is found to fit 
admirably the needs of the average man 
His problem is to develop a balanced 
program affording protection to his fam 
ily in the event of his premature death 
and to his wife and himself should one 
or both live to old age. The various ele 
ments combined in the one life insur- 
ance contract provide the best and safest 
method yet devised to solve this prob- 
lem—as millions of policyholders have 
confirmed by experience. 








39.4% 


Do you find it a problem to 
keep busy . . . profitably? 
Perhaps Continental can help 
you... as it is helping 
others. Continental offers: 
1. Salable merchandise . . . 
both par and non-par. 


2. Sales assistance .. . that 
tells how to sell . . . where, 
whom and what. 


Continental sales assistance 
is effective. Our Juvenile 
Educational Trust Plan, for 
example, has produced a 
country-wide average return 
of 39.4 per cent... Each 
inquiry from a person who 
knew he would be solicited. 


That is but one of many 
practical forms of co-operation 
offered by this strong and 
steadily growing institution. 
Let us give you the complete 
story as it relates to the profit 
side of your ledger. 


— a = f—__f_ 
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EIGHT DECADES OF EQUITABLE 





1859 - 1868 


Equitable founded by Henry B. Hyde and Associates, July 26, 1859. 


Year 1860 started with $1,144,000 of Insurance in Force, and Assets of 
$117,102. 


First Death Claim, for $5,500, paid (1860). 

Famous Statue Group, "Protection", introduced in Equitable Policy Headings 
(1860). 

Conditional (Binding) Receipt to protect applicants during issuance of policy 
first employed by Equitab'e (1862). 

Equitable Assets passed Million mark (1864). 

First 5-year Dividend paid to Policyholders (1865). 

Annual Dividends authorized (1867). 

Total Insurance in Force passed $100,000,000 (1868). 

Limit of risk increased to $50,000 (1868). 


Contemporary Events 


First petroleum well opened in Titusville, Pa. (1859) 
First Pony Express between Sacramento, Cal. and St. Joseph, Mo. (1861). 
Start of Civil War, April 15, 1861. 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1, 1863. 
Battle of Gettysburg, July 1, 2, 3, 1863. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Nov. 19, 1863. 
Maximillian made Emperor of Mexico (1864). 

Civil War ended (1865); Lincoln Assassinated. 

13th Amendment Abolished Slavery (1865). 

First Atlantic Cable Laid (1866). 

Alaska purchased by United States from Russia (1867). 


1869 - 1878 


Travel and Residence liberalized; Grace in Payment of Premiums first allowed 


(1869). 
First Home Office Building at 120 Broadway, N. Y. completed (1870). 
Equitable Policy Payments in Single Year reached $3,646,290 (1872). 
Henry B. Hyde elected President on the death of William C. Alexander (1874). 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries totalled $5,000,000 during year 1878. 


Contemporary Events 


U. S. Grant elected President: (1869). 
Franco-Prussian War, July-Sept. 1870. 
Introduction of antiseptic surgery (1870). 
Great Chicago Fire, Oct. 9-11, 1871. 

Block signals for railways invented (1872). 


Disastrous panic in New York, with widespread bank failures. N. Y. Stock Exchange 
closed for ten days (1873). 


Disraeli made Prime Minister of England (1874). 

Constitution of the Republic of France formed (1875). 

Telephone invented by Alexander G. Bell (1875). 

Rutherford B. Hayes inaugurated 19th President of the U. S. (1877). 
Edison invented Phonograph (1877). 


1879 - 1888 


Three-Year Incontestable Clause introduced (1879). 

William Alexander elected Secretary (1880). 

Equitable policies first granted to women (1880). 

Sub-standard Ratings introduced for Hazardous Occupations (1880). 
System of Immediate Payment of Death Claims inaugurated (1881). 
Survivorship Annuity introduced (1881); Life Annuity (1883). 
Assets passed $50,000,000 (1883). 

Equitable limit of risk on single life increased to $100,000 (1884). 
Full Freedom of Travel and Residence granted (1886). 

Two-Year Incontestable Clause introduced (1886). 

Equitable Home Office Building reconstructed and enlarged (1887). 
Insurance in Force $500,000,000 (1888). 


Contemporary Events 


Edison developed Incandescent Lamp (1879). 

Gasoline motor invented by Selden (1879). 

President Garfield assassinated (1881). 

Panama Canal started by French but not completed (1882). 

Discovery of Inoculation for Rabies by Pasteur (1884). 

Grover Cleveland inaugurated 22nd President of U. S. (1885). 

First Trolley Cars in U. S. (1885). 

Washington Monument dedicated in Washington (1885). 

Great Blizzard of 1888, March 12-14. 

Inventions patented: Linotype Machine (1884); Cash Register by Patterson, (1885); 


Adding Machine by Burroughs (1888); Transparent photographic film by Eastman 
(1888). 


1889 - 1898 


100,000th policy issued (1895). 

Total Assets reached 100 Millions (1889). 

Right to Change Beneficiary introduced (1894). 

Assets reached $200,000,000 in 1895. 

Guaranteed Cash Values, also Policy Loans, introduced in 1896. 
Limit of risk on one life increased to $200,000 (1896). 

Spendthrift Clause for protection of Beneficiaries introduced (1898). 
Continuous Instalment Policy introduced (1898). 


Contemporary Events 


Benjamin Harrison inaugurated 23rd President of U. S. (1889). 

Johnstown Flood, May 31, 1889—2209 lives lost. 

Inventions patented; Alternating Current Motor; Color Photography (1892). 
Grover Cleveland inaugurated 24th President of U. S. (1893). 

Edison developed Rinetoscope (Moving Picture apparatus) 1893. 

Ford built his first successful automobile (1893). 

Financial Panic and Business Depression (1893). 

X-Ray discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen (1895). 

Gold discovered in Klondike (1896). 

William McKinley inaugurated 25th President of U. S. (1897). 

Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee (1897). 

U. S. Battleship “Maine” blown up in Havana Harbor, Cuba, Feb. 13, 1898; 260 lives lost. 
Radium discovered by M. and Mme. Curie (1898). 
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GROWTH AND PROGRESS 





1899 - 1908 


James W. Alexander elected President on Death of Henry B. Hyde, Founder. 
Insurance in Force passed One Billion; Total Assets 400 Millions. 

Automatic Surrender Values and Extended Term Insurance introduced (1900). 
Convertible Policy introduced (1905). 

Paul Morton elected President (1905). 

Grover Cleveland appointed Chairman of Board of Trustees (1906). 

N. Y. State Standard Policy Forms introduced (1907). 


Contemporary Events 


President McKinley assassinated (1901). 

Theodore Roosevelt elected 26th President of U. S. 

Death of Queen Victoria—Coronation of King Edward VII (1902). 

Mt. Pelee (Martinique) eruption May 8, 1902. 

Pacific Cable completed, San Francisco to China (1902). 

Marconi’s First Radio Message (1902). 

First Successful Aeroplane Flight by Wright Brothers, Kitty Hawk, N. C. (1902). 
First New York subway opened (1904). 

San Francisco Earthquake, April 18-19, 1906. 


1909 - 1918 


50th Anniversary celebrated by The Equitable (1909). 

Assets reached $479,900,419; Insurance in Force, $1,335,347,979. 
Corporate Policy introduced. 

Group Life Insurance inaugurated by Equitable (1911). 

Refund and Cash Refund Annuities introduced (1911). 

Death of Paul Morton—Judge Day elected President (191 1). 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, destroyed by fire (1912). 
First Disability Waiver Clause introduced (1912). 

New Equitable Building opened, 120 Broadway (1915). 


Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization reached 


$1,000,000,000 (1916). 
Double Indemnity Accident provision introduced (1917). 


Contemporary Events 


William H. Taft inaugurated 27th President of U. S. (1909). 

Admiral Peary Discovered North Pole (1909). 

First Aeroplane Crossing of English Channel by Louis Bleriot (1909). 

George V. of England crowned upon death of Edward VII (1909). 

South Pole discovered by Amundson (1911). 

First Aeroplane Flight Across U. S. by C. P. Rogers (1911). 

Hydroplane invented by Glenn H. Curtiss (1911). 

S.S. “Titanic” hit Iceberg off Newfoundland, 1517 lives lost, (1912). 

Woodrow Wilson inaugurated 28th President of U. S. (1913). 

Panama Canal opened (1913). 

Parcel Post System inaugurated in U. S. (1913). 

World War begun in Europe (1914). 

“Lusitania” sunk by submarine, 1198 lives lost (1914). 

Trans-continental telephone opened (1914). 

U. S. entered World War, April 6, 1917. 

Armistice declared Nov. 11, 1918. 

Influenza Epidemic; Over $100,000,000 paid in Death Claims by American companies 
(1918-1919). 

Woman Suffrage Amendment passed (1918). 


1919 - 1928 


Group A. & H. added to Group Coverage (1920). 

Insurance in Force reached Three Billions in Oct. 1922. 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment added to Group (1922). 

Home Office Building at 393 Seventh Avenue completed (1924). 

Complete Mutualization of Society (1917 plan) in 1925. 

Non-Medical Insurance granted Policyholders (1926). 

Salary Savings Insurance introduced (1926). 

Group Annuities introduced (1927). 

= mh made Chairman of Board and Thomas |. Parkinson elected President 
1927). 

Insurance in Force reached Six Billions (1928). 

Assets reached One Billion (1928). 

Death of Judge Day (1928). 


Contemporary Events 


Versailles Peace Treaty signed, June 28, 1919. 

Volstead Act (Prohibition Amendment) passed (1920). 

Suffrage for women in effect, (1920). 

Warren G. Harding inaugurated 29th President of U. S. (1921). 

First American Radio Broadcasting Station opened in Pittsburgh, KDKA, (1921). 

Union of Soviet Republics in Russia declared (1922). 

Calvin Coolidge inaugurated 30th President of U. S. on death of President Harding 
(1923). 

Insulin (for Diabetes) discovered by F. G. Banting, Canadian physician (1923). 

Television demonstrated (1927). 

Lindbergh’s solo flight to Paris, May. 20, 1927. 

Successful commercial radio-telephone communication between America and England 
(1927). 

Herbert Hoover elected 31st President of U. S. (1928). 


1929 - 1938 


Monthly Premium plan adopted (1929). 

Economic Adjustment Policy introduced (1931). 

Payments to Policyholders reached Three Billions (1933). 

Optional Retirement Policy introduced (1933). 

Equitable's 75th Anniversary—Insurance in Force $6,143,158,113. 

Family Income Policy introduced (1934). 

Group Hospitalization introduced (1934). 

Assets passed Two Billions in 1937. 

Death of William Alexander, Secretary of Equitable 57 years, March 25, 1937. 
Equitable entered 80th ANNIVERSARY YEAR on July 26, 1938. Total Pay- 


ments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since Organization $4,136,696,205. 
Insurance in Force, $6,749,177,544. 


Contemporary Events 


Stock Market collapse; financial panic—(1929). 

Franklin D. Roosevelt inaugurated 32nd President of U. S. (1933). 
Bank Moratorium proclaimed (1933). 

“Century of Progress” Exposition at Chicago (1933). 

N.R.A. passed by Congress (1933). 

Renewal of diplomatic relations between U. S. and Soviet Russia (1933). 
Social Security Bill passed (1935). 

Death of George V of England (1936). 

Abdication of Edward VIII—George VI declared King (1936). 

Civil War in Spain (1936-39). 

Italian Conquest of Ethiopia declared May 9, 1936. 

Boulder Dam (Nevada) completed March 1, 1936. 

Mechanical Cotton Picker demonstrated by Rust Brothers (1938). 
New York World’s Fair (1939) 

San Francisco World’s Fair (1939). 
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oard Answers Queries 


About Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 


Questions and answers on the new amendments to the Social Security 


Act have been distributed by the Social Security 
of these questions and answers follow 


O. What is meant by a “primary msur 
ance benefit’ under the old-age and sur 
vivors’ insurance program? 

A. An insured worker's individual ben 
efit, based on his average monthly wage 
from employment covered by the program 


QO. What does the term “fully insured” 
mean, as used in the old-age msurance 
amendments ? 

A. In general, a “fully insured” worket 


is one who has worked in covered employ 
ment tor a period ol time equal to halt 
the time atter 1930 (or lis twenty-first 


birthday, if it is later) and before le 
reaches 65 or dies. The minimum period 
necessary to be fully insured is six quat 
ters in covered employment \fter a 
worker has forty quarters of coverage, he 
is “fully insured” regardless of whether 


he is in covered employment thereafter 

O. What benefits are payable with re 
spect to a “fully insured” individual? 

\. Any of the benefits available under 
the system, the benefits actually payable in 
a particular case depending, of 
the circumstances: (1) The worker’s own 
monthly retirement benefit; (2) supplemen 
tary monthly benefits for his aged wife or 
dependent children; (3) survivors’ month 
ly benefits—for an aged widow, a younger 
widow with dependent children in her care, 
and the dependent children themselves; or 
if there is no widow or children entitled 
to benefits, aged dependent parents; (4) 
lump-sum death benefit if there is no sur 
vivor entitled to monthly benefits 

QO. How are supplementary benefits for 
the aged wives and dependent children of 
an annuitant figured 

Each receives an amount 
half the worker’s own primary 

Q. What amounts are pai 

A. A widow’s benefit ts equal to three- 
fourths of her hus a monthly benefit ; 
for a dependent child or an aged depend- 
ent parent, the bese payment is one- 
half the amount to which the worker would 
have been entitled. 

Q. What is meant by 
sured” ? 

A. The status of having been “currently 
insured” applies only in the case of a 
worker who has died before becoming fully 
insured. A “currently insured” individual 
is one who has worked in covered employ 
ment for at least half the quarters during 
the three years prior to his de ath. 

QO. What survivors’ t its may be paid 
with respect to a curr 
vidual ? 

A. If an individual was 
sured, the following survivors’ 
payable: (1) Monthly benefits to depend 
ent children and to a widow with such 
children in her care; (2) if there is no 
survivor entitled to monthly benefits, a 
lump-sum death benefit 

O. Then dependent children and widows 
with such children are assured of m 
benefits, whether the worker was fully or 
currently insured? 

A. Yes. But aged widows or 


course, on 


equal to 
benetit 


Lt fto survivors 





“currently im- 





msured indi 


curre ntly in- 
benefits are 


dependent 


parents may receive monthly survivors’ 
benefits only if the worker was fully ir 
sured. 

QO. Under what circumstanc lo tl 
imendments provide for lonp-sum death 
payments? 

A. If a wage earner who is fully or 


currently insured dies, leaving no survivor 
entitled to monthly benefits at the time of 
his death, a aw sum death payment will 
be made to. the widow or widower, children 
or parents of the deceased equal to six 
times the monthly benefit that would 

heen due If no one of these 1s living, 
a payment covering the funeral expenses 


Board, Washington. Some 


will be made to the person who paid them 


O. What will the Sears and upper rang 


f monthly benefits be under the revised 
plan? 
\. Benetits will range from $10—a ben 


efit payment will never be less than $10 
to a maximum of $85, or 80% of th 
worker’s average monthly wage, or doubl 
his primary benetit, whichever is the smal 
est. 

O. «fl man who has earned $150 a month 
regularly for five vears reaches 65 and re 
tires un 142 Hohat coll his monthly bene 
fit be under the new formula, as compared 
to the ortginal plan? , 

\ According to the new formula, lk 
will get $31.50 a month, whereas before 
the act was amended he would have re 
ceived $20. 

QO. What benefit will his wife 

\. If his wife is 65, she wil receive 
a monthly benefit equal to one-half of the 


recewe- 


amount to which the worker himself 1s 
entitled For instance, if his benetit 
amounts to $31.50 a month, his. wife's 
benefit will be $15.75, making a total of 


and wite. 
Weve 50 
pi mula 


what wW 


$47.25 a month for husband 
O. If the wife m this case 
and there were a child of 12, 


the family recewve ? 
\. They would receive $47.25 a month 
The wife would not be entitled to a bene 


fit, because she was not vet 65. But the 
child would receive a benefit equal to one 
half the father’s primary benefit until he 
reached 16, or 18 if he were still unmar 
ried and in school 

O. Could the wife of this individual 
ver receive a supplementary benefit 

\. Yes When she reached 65° sh 
would be entitled to a supplementary bene 
fit of one-half the amount of her hus 
band’s benefit. If he had died in the mean- 
time, she would receive at 65 a widow’s 
benefit; this benefit would be $23.63—threx 
fourths of the husband’s benefit. 

O. If a widow has been working m a 
job covered by the old-age insurance plan 
and ts entitled to a benefit based on her 
own wage record, would she be entitled 
to a benefit based on her husband’s earn 
ings? 

\. She would receive either the benefit 
she herself had earned or the benefit based 
on her husband’s earnings, whichever is 
the larger. 

O. At the age of 55, an unmarried 
woman has legally adopted two orphaned 
meces. When she reaches 65, they are 
12 and 14. She is entitled to a monthly 
benefit, but would she get supplementary 
benefits for her adopted children? 

\. Yes. Since the children were legally 
adopted before their aunt was 60 and ar 
dependent on her, each of them would get 
a benefit equal to one-half of her own 
benetit—if she were entitled to $25 a month, 
the total monthly payment for the family 
would be $50. 

O. A man of 30, who has been earn 
ing $175 a month in work covered by the 
insurance system since it started 
im 1937, dies in January, 1941, leaving a 
; young child. IWhat benefits zwill 


\. Since his average wage was $175 
his primary benefit would have been $33.80 
His wife receives three-fourths of this, o1 
and the child receives one-half, or 
$16.90, making a total monthly payment of 
$42.25 until the child reaches 18. If the 
widow does not remarrv at Age 65. she 
would receive $25.35 for the rest of her 
life 

O. Under what 
lependent parent receive 

\. The mother o1 


$25.35 


circumstances will a 
benefits? 


father of a fully in- 


sured individual who dies is entitled to a 
parent's benefit equal to one-half the work 
er’s primary benefit, provided the insured 
person leaves no wife or dependent child. 
To qualify, a parent must be 65 years old 
and must give evidence that he was wholly 
supported by the deceased son or daughter 
at the time of the latter’s death. If the 
parent survives several children, all of 
whom are fully insured, the parent gets 
50% of the primary benefit of the son 
or daughter with the highest primary 
benefit. 

QO. An 
a father 
on the deceased SON. 
ceive any benefit? 

A. Yes. He would receive a lump-sum 
payment equal to six times the monthly 
henefit to which the worker would have 
been entitled. 

O. If aman dies, leaving no near rela 
fives, are any benefits paid? 

\. The law provides for a payment for 


unmarried worker dies, leaving 
who was not financially dependent 
Would the father re 


funeral expenses, the money going to the 
person who incurred them. 
O. A young woman starts to work in 


1938 at the age of 20, and continues in 
the same business office until she ts 31. 
Tlaving married, she then stops working 
for the rest of her life. Would she be 
entitled to monthly old-age benefits in her 
own right at Age 65? 

A. Yes; she would have had more than 
forty quarters in covered employment be 
fore she stopped work and would there 
fore be entitled to a monthly benefit. 

O. Would it make any difference if ‘she 
were married ? 

A. If her husband were fully insured 
and received monthly benefits after Age 
65, she would be entitled to a supplemen- 
tary benefit equal to half of the amount 
he would receive. In such a case the wife 
would get either the supplementary benefit 
or her own benefit. whichever was larger. 
If her husband had not worked in covered 
employment, she would receive the benefit 
to which she was entitled in her own right. 

O. A man whose monthly benefit would 
have been $44 a month dies, leaving a 

widow and three young children; what will 
be the total monthly benefits for his sur 
vivors? 

\. They will 
amount payable—$85 a month. 

QO. A man dies after carning $100 a 
month for twenty years. Fle leaves a 
wife and five children What amount 
would his survivors receive? 

\. $60 a month. The wife 
entitled to three-fourths of his primarv 
benefit of $30, and each child one-half 
of such amount, but since the law limits 
the total amount of benefits payable to 
twice the primary amount, the maximum 
is $60. 

O. An individual earning an average of 
$50 a month dies after having been coi 
cred under the insurance system for twenty 
five years. He leaves a widow and three 
children. How much would his survivors 
receive? 

\. $40 a month because the law limits 
benefits to 80% of a person’s average wagt 

O. A 


receive the maximum 


would b 


who 


man, reached 65 this year 
and had not previously been in covered 
employment, works reqularly at a_ part 
time job for $40 a month from July, 1938, 


through December, 1939. 
titled to monthly 


Would he be en 


benefits tf he retired in 


January, 1940, and how much would he 
rc ceive? 
\. He would receive $10 a month, al- 


though according to.the formula his bene- 
fit would figure up to only $8 (20% of 
$40). In such cases the benefit is in- 
creased to $10, the lowest amount which 
will be paid. If he has a wife Age 65, 
she will receive $5 a month, making a 
total of $15 for the two 
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Q. What would his 
should die after 1940? 

A. She would get 
this is the 
be paid. 

Q. A man who is 21 years old in 1939 
works for one year at $20 a week, becomes 
ill, is out of employment for four years, 
goes back to work for two years, and then 
dies. Is he currently insured? 

A. Yes, because he has worked a mini- 
mum of six quarters in the three years 
preceding his death. 

QO. If a man who is 42 years old 
1937 works for three years, then becomes 
ul, and after seven years of illness dies 
at the age of 52, is he currently insured? 

No, since he does not have a record 
of employment for the twelve quarters pre- 
ceding his death. 

Q. May a woman who has been divorced 
get survivorship benefits based on her for- 
mer husband’s wages? 

A. If there has been an absolute divorce, 
she would receive no benefits because she is 
not his “wife.” 

QO. What would the benefits of an 85- 
year-old father be if his bachelor son died 
at the age of 65 when he was receiving an 
old-age benefit of $50 a month? 

The father would be entitled to a 
benefit of $25 a month, provided his son 
was his sole support. 

Q. In general, what are the effects of 
the amendments to the old-age imsurance 
provisions of the Social Security Act? 

A. They expand the system for the 
payment of retirement benefits to individual 
workers into an insurance system for the 
protection of both the worker and his fam- 
ily. They provide for the earlier payment 
of benefits; for the payment of more lib- 
eral benetits to those now nearing the re- 
tirement age—65; for extension of supple- 
mentary benefits to wives and dependent 
children; and for monthly benefits to sur- 
vivors. They also hold the tax rate where 
it is until 1943. 

Q. When does the payment of monthly 
be nefits under the old-age insurance plan 
begin? 

A. Benefits are payable beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. The original act provided 


widow get if he 
$10—again because 


minimum amount which will 


for the beginning of these payments in 
1942. 

YQ. To whom will monthly benefits be 
paid ? 


\. The amendments have broadened the 
plan to take into consideration the secur- 
ity of the family unit. In addition to the 
benefits paid the retired worker, the law 
now provides monthly supplementary bene- 
fits for his wife, if she is 65, and for his 
dependent children under 18. | It also pro- 
vides monthly survivors’ benefits for aged 
widows, dependent children, widows with 
such children in their care, and for de- 
pendent parents of workers who die. 

QO. Are there any estimates of the num- 
her of persons who will recewe benefits 
under the new old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance provisions during 1940? 

\. There is an estimate—but this is 
only an estimate—that approximately 912,- 
000 persons may be on the benefit rolls 
by the end of 1940. This assumes that 
there will be approximately 485,000 pri- 
mary old-age beneficiaries—that is, persons 
65 or older—who are fully insured in their 
own right; 125,000 wives and 20,000 wid- 
ows over 65 years old; 78,000 young wid 
ows with dependent children; 194,000 de- 
pendent children; and 10,000 dependent 
parents. 

O. How many workers are now cov ered 
by the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
provisions of the act? 

A. The Bureau of Old-Age 
has established accounts for 
forty-five million individuals. 

O. About how many persons, previously 
exempt, have been brought under the old 
age msurance program by the amendments? 

A. ne msenne gi 1,100,000. 

O. What are the principal types of em- 
ployes brought under the program by the 
amendments? 

A. The principal new inclusions are em- 
ployes of national banks, employes of build- 
ing-and-loan associations, employes of state 
banks which are members of the Federal 
Reserve System, emploves in maritime ser 
vice on American vessels, and workers over 
the age of 65 
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“THE GOING’S HARD!”... 


And hard also is the going for widows and children who face life 
without a source of funds. such as may be assured by a John Hancock 
readjustment income plan. 

Our field men are profiting by suggesting to fathers the desira- 
bility of owning this attractive plan. The company’s national adver- 
lising in current magazines describes its appealing features. and our 


complete sales kit permits its ready demonstration from start to close. 






LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
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1 INSURANCE COMPANY 


A John Hancock advertisement 
Promoting the readjustment 


income plan. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GUY W. COX, President 
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SOME NOTABLE 





TELL 


They Bought 


as something they may buy 


Most young people think of insurance 
some day because they know it is a valuable thing to own, but generally 
they put it off and it is not until they have been interviewed by an agent that 
they become insurance-minded enough to buy their first policy. 
The Gold Book 


number of well-known people in various walks of life to tell how and why 


a sense of responsibility dictates the sale. has asked a 


they bought their first policy. The symposium follows: 


Mother Was Initial Beneficiary 
By Richard W. Lawrence 
President Chamber of Commerce of State of New York, 
President Y. M. C. A. of New York City, President 
Bankers Commercial Corporation, Chairman of 
Board, Printers Ink Publishing Co. 


My first life insurance policy was a 


20 Payment Life for $5,000. It was sold 


to me when I was 22 or 23 as the re 
sult of the salesmanship of an agent 
At the time I was unmarried, and the 


beneficiary of the policy was my mothe 

\ few years later the loan value of this 
policy provided some of the cash which 
enabled me to make the first 
on the house to which I took my bride a 


payinent 


few days after we were married. Thus, 
this transaction was of major importance 
in my life. 


When my children were born I added 


young 


other life policies, seeking maximum pro 
tection in amount for minimum cost 

These Term policies were later replaced 
by an agent friend with Ordinary life 
policies as my permitted. My 
agent in every case only sold me policies 
after he had investigated the salient facts 
of my circumstances and needs, In othe: 
words, he made the cloth fit my garment, 
and, because of this, IT have always had 
the kindliest feeling for him 


mcans 





LAWRENCE 


RICHARD W., 


Became Insurance Minded at 15 
By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 
Economic Commentator for the New York Journal-American 
and Other Hearst Papers and for International News 
Service; Author of Five Books on Finance, 
Including “The Diary of a 
Prudent Investor” 


The first life insurance agent who ap itself. This woman underwriter called on 
proached me was a woman. She earned me when a I was 15. Though IT had no 
no commission, but she contributed nota earning power, and thus no real insur 
bly to my interest in the subject. Thus, able need, my widowed mother and I 
every good agent through every call on were keenly interested. We were about 


to sign a contract when iny erandfather, 
who had had an unfortunate experience 
because of the unscientific 


a prospect contributes to the joint reser 
voir of public good-will out of which the 


institution of life insurance nourishes processes of 


I*requently, 


WH 


MERRYLE STANLEY 


RUKEYSER 


fraternal insurance, intervened, express 
ing his wrath. This led to postponement 
until | developed earning power, and my 
mother had a genuine insurable interest 
in me. By the time I was 20, I was a 
voluntary buyer, and sought out an agent 
who was known to me. He had already 
sold policies to other members of my 
family and was an agent for a powerful 
company in the Middle West. 

While that woman agent did not make 
a sale she visualized life insurance for 
me as a contract to buy money, and she 
that starting early gave the 
buyer an opportunity to get an attractive 
premium. She also wisely emphasized the 
fact that youth is likely to be the time 
of maximum health and insurability. She 
was astute in indicating that good insur 
ance had a searcity value. She made it 
clear that contracts for life insurance, 
unlike air and water, are not 


stressed 


Their F 





but are available in restricted amounts 
only to selected individuals who meet 
the physical and moral standards set by 
the company. That was true talk and 
wise selling. 

As matters turned out, the unsuccessful 
woman agent was really successful, ex 
cept in a narrow sense. She brought me 
to the point of buying. When I was ready 
and able to buy I found that she had 
remarried and left the city. Thus, the 
agent who received the commission was 
little more than an order taker, and he 
was cashing in on the good work of 
another underwriter who was unknown 
to him. So there is an invisible camarad- 
erie in insurance underwriting, and each 
competent agent contributes to commis- 
sions earned by others than himself. 

In later years, | had two other inter- 
esting encounters with agents. When 
I married and needed additional protec- 
tion an agent served me well by envisag- 
ing me as a bigger buyer of insurance 
than I had visualized myself. 


Subsequently, when I was bought up 
on insurance, a highly ethical and compe- 
tent underwriter, whom I knew socially, 
telephoned to ask me whether I had 
fully reviewed the probable effect of in- 
heritance taxes and death duties on my 


estate. I tried to discourage him by 
pointing out that I had a satisfactory 
agent and that I needed no additional 


insurance. In good faith he told me that 
it would be a pleasure to serve me with 
out hope of direct rewards. In making 
his analysis, he solicited no business, but 
it developed that I needed some special 
additional protection to take care of a 
new situation, and, in appreciation of his 
unselfish service, | voluntarily asked him 
to handle the business. 


\gain showing his good faith, he con- 
tacted me after the birth of my_ third 
son to sugeest that we re-examine the 


settlement provisions in my various poli 
cies. He thought it would be possibk 
to take care of the new situation without 
additional insurance. Thus, he builds con 
fidence by showing forbearance in not 
being too hungry for commissions, 


Low Cost Through -Early Buying 
By Herman G. Brock 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Co., New York City 


| took 


icy shortly 


out my first life insurance pol 


after graduation from col- 


lege. This was a small Ordinary policy 
all | thought [ could afford to carry at 
The 
bought the policy emphasized the desir- 
additional 


the tim agent from whom 1 


ability of buying protection 


before my age changed, but T can recall 


clearly that [ told him that it was not 
then financially possible. The following 
vear he called on me just prior to the 


age chance date and stressed again the 


advantage of getting insurance at lowest 


cost consistent with age. He persuaded 


me to take another policy. 

Four years later when I was married 
substantial dividends had cut down the 
cost of these early policies to a poiit 


that enabled me to buy more insurance 
easier than would have been possible 
otherwise. . 


Subsequently as I increased the size 


of my insurance estate the emphasis 

given earlier to the importance of rr 

ducing costs by taking out policies at 
! 


the earliest possible age was overshad 
owed somewhat by other considerations 
such as the need for building adequate 


irst Policy 
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protection for a growing family and the 
value of insurance as a “depression 
p! of” asset 

The early lesson was not lost, how- 
ever, and when last year an agent of 
the same company that wrote my first 
contract came to me and advanced the 


THE EASTERN 


idea of giving my seventeen-year-old 
son the same benefits of low cost insur- 
ance by taking out a policy then on him 


and carrying it for him until he is able 
to do so himself, it did not take much 
time or any special sales effort to have 
me sign on the dotted line. 


Bought First Policy When 18 


By Col. Frank D. Layton 


President National Board of Fire Underwriters and President 


of National Fire Insurance Co. 


When I was 18 a capable life insurance 


salesman sold me my first policy—a ten 
year Endowment in one of our good 
Hartford companies. At that time, if 
I remember correctly, 1 was only moder 


ately enthusiastic about my investment 
and wondered if the money should not 
have been spent or invested on other 
things which would seem to promise more 


immediate enjoyment. 

Time passed, responsibilities increased, 
and | more conscious of the ne- 
cessity for saving, investing carefully, 
and planning for the later years. Then, 
one I was presented with a check 
representing the full maturity value of 
my first Endowment policy. Frankly, I 
very proud of my investment. I 
had been protected by life insurance all 


became 


day, 


was 


these years; I had been accumulating a 
savings fund which otherwise I would 
not have had; and I had had no worries 
about the safety of my funds 

I became thoroughly sold on the idea 
f life insurance and have been a con 
sistent buyer throughout my _ business 
career. I have been particularly im 
pressed with the ability and honesty of 


the management of the legal reserve 
companies with whom I have dealt, and 
ilso with the capable, At pm none service 
iven me by the field and agency repre- 
sentatives of these companies in helping 

ne to formulate a life insurance program 


t 





FRANK D. L 


COL. AYTON 
suitable for my own individual needs 
I compliment the life insurance business 
for its company management and _ for 
the high standards maintained by the 
\merican Agency System. 


All Young Men Should Budget 


By 


A. G. 


Myers 


President Citizens National Bank of Gastonia, N. C.; Textiles- 


Incorporated, Rex Spinning 





ALBERT G. MYERS 
[ have been a firm believer in proper 
otection in the ie rm of life insurance 
nee I first began work. The first in 


Co. and Hanover Mills, Inc. 


surance taken by me was before I became 
of age, those policies having long since 
become paid up, and | have taken out 
many policies since which in the aggre- 

gate amount to a considerable sum. It 
~ been and is a great source of satis- 
faction to me to have this protection 
since I cannot secure additional insur- 
ance now on account of the impairment 
of my health. 

During the period from 1929 to 1933, 
when the financial condition of this coun- 
try was in a deplorable shape and one 
could not realize on property, either real 
or personal, due to the plight of the 
investing public generally it was no small 
comfort to me to know that I had con- 
siderable insurance on which there was 
available a sizeable cash surrender value 
if I should need it, and it was a haven 
to which I could turn at a time when 
personal and real property was worth 
nothing so far as being able to realize 
on it. While financial institutions were 
collapsing all over the country the in- 
surance companies stood and were able 
to render assistance at a time when 
those financial institutions upon which 
the public had been accustomed to de- 
pend were unable to do so. 

It is my feeling that all young men 
should so budget their affairs as to put 
a certain amount of their earnings into 
insurance, not only for protection but 
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as a savings, for it is my conviction there 
is no better form of social security upon 
which to depend than an insurance policy 





with an available cash surrender value 
or a monthly, or other periodical, pay- 
ment plan. 


Bought First Policy When Boy 


By Duncan Dunbar 


Branch Manager, National City Bank, 130 William Street, 
New York 


When I was made an officer of a trust 
fifteen Herbert L. 


company years ago 
Jamison, a New York City broker, sold 
me my first policy. Single at the time, 


both of my parents dead, I did not see 
pressing need for life insurance. He 
pointed out features of the policy which 
I had not considered, including informa- 
tion about how it would increase in 
value. This threw a new light on the 
subject and I decided to buy. I felt com- 
plimented at the time when he suggested 
$10,000 insurance, but thought $3,000 suffi- 
cient. It was earmarked as_ follows: 
$1,000 to go to a single sister; $1,000 to 


a married sister; 
aunt. 

The more I thought of Jamison’s esti- 
mate of what should be the size of the 
insurance the more I became convinced 
that my line was not enough. So a 
month later I bought $2,000 more; then 
three months later I increased the i insur- 
ance to $10,000. When I married a year 
later I took an additional $5,000. Insur- 
ance has helped me in many ways. Once 
I covered a $1,000 pledge of five year 
duration towards a new church building 
by a policy for that amount. I feel under 
obligation to Mr. Jamison for making 
ine understand the insurance picture 


$1,000 to an elderly 


The Sooner Insured the Better 
By J. B. Levison 


Chairman Fireman's Fund Insurance Co., San Francisco 


I took first life 
policy when quite a young man; 


insurance 
in fact, 
before I was married, as I was already 
convinced that this was a step everyone 
should take early in life. I felt then, 
and I certainly feel now, that the sooner 
a young man takes out life insurance 
the better, largely for the reason that 
it makes him more appreciative of his 
responsibilities. 

The first policy may be a small one, 
but it is an important stepping stone 
in building for the future, which any- 
one in the insurance business should 
naturally appreciate. It helps him to real- 
ize that he is living not alone in the 
present and for the moment, but that he 
must look to the future and in this way 
starts on the path to a better and more 
stable citizenship. 

In my opinion, this is one of the most 
important features of the work of insur- 
ance agents and brokers, as it brings to 
their clients the realization that life is 
not simply a matter of hit or miss, but 
must be intelligently planned in order 
to insure success. 


out my 





J. B. LEVISON 
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First Thought Family Protection 


By Carle C. Conway 


Chairman Continental Can Co., Inc., and One of Public 
Representatives on Board of Governors, New York 
Stock Exchange 





CARLE C. CONWAY 


As | 
policy so 
member just 


took out my first fk 
many years ago | 


Mmsturance 
Cannot re 
tances 


what the circum 


Was Duty to His Mother 
By Thomas ]. Spellacy 


Mayor of Hartford 


It was only natural that beine born 
in the insurance center of the United 
States I should very early in my life 
learn of the value of life insurance. My 
first policy was purchased when [I was 
22. I realized the cost to my widowed 
mother of my education and also that 
such expenditures would be a lost invest 





Kay Hart Stud 


MAYOR THOMAS J, SPELLACY 
ment in the event of my death. There 
was only one way immediately to assure 
an estate and that was by obtaining a 


fe insurance policy. It was a duty per 


formed with great satisfaction 
Since then I have seen many invest 
ents me and go, but my life insur 
imnnce ] licies ir¢ ure and certain and 
will be perhaps the only estate left to 


mv family 


were, but | know that the first policy was 
bought primarily for the protection of 
my family in case of my death 

Latterly, however, | took out quite 
large policies, and | have felt that not 
only was this protection to my family, 
but of great protection to my own busi 


had 


ness operations in that, if | large 
commitments, | always felt the life in 
surance would be able to take care olf 
them. Also, | felt it was an incentive 


to save as the cash surrender value gets 
larger and increases the amount. of 
money you have to call on in the after 
noon of life. I feel that insurance gives 
much greater protection than my first 
conception of it, and | am a great be 
liever in it 

You might be interested to know an 
incident which happened when I tdok 
out a $250,000 policy some years ago. A 


friend of mine came in to ask my advic« 
as to whether he should go back in the 
life insurance business. | thought that 
he was well fitted to that work and ad 
vised him to do so. | told him I was 
thinking about taking out a new policy 


for $250,000, and asked him if he would 
like to have me buy it through him in 
order to start him off. You can imagine 
what he said. It has been a great pleas 
ure to me to know that he has been suc 
cessful in this field ey Ince 


Signed App at Annapolis 
By Rear Admiral C. H. Woodward 
Navy Neu 


relatives in the life 
insurance business | became “insurance 
minded” as a boy and decided that im 
mediately upon becoming of age | would 
take out my first policy. Subsequently, 
just to graduation from the Naval 
Academy in January, 1899, Burt Wales 
of the New York Life made a very suc 
cessful drive on the graduating class, 
and | is willing “victims.” 


Commandant U. S Yard, York 


Havin everal 


priot 


one of his 


was 





REAR ADMIRAL C. H. WOODWARD 


From that time on, being a great believer 
in insurance, [| took out additional poli 
with other large companies, includ 
ing two with the Prudential, upon each 
promotion up to and including captain 

I can only add that if I had my life 
to live over again I would do exactly 
the same thing, except perhaps increase 
the size of the policies in my unmarried 
days when the call on the family purse 
was not so vociferous 


cies 
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Early Convert to Insurance 


By Lucius Boomer 


President Waldor{ Astoria Corporation, 
Neu York 


| became insurance 
date, and for years 
opinion that part of 
should provide tor 


minded at an early 
have been of the 
every man’s budeect 
msurance protection, 


and that protection should be for both 
his family and his business 

My first policy was purchased when 
IT was about 19 It was for $1,000. My 


taking it out was that at the 
father’s death | realized the 
mother of 
carried 


reason tot 
time of my 
Sivnificance to my 
returns from 


iImmnedicate 
polici S lie 


Insured While on Farm 
By Rev. A. J. Buttrey 


Watchung Congregational Church 


Montclair, N ] 


Pastor 


My first policy, a 20-Year Endowment 
for $2,500, was boueht on my father’s 
California wheat field and against the 
advice of my father who was a Conserv: 


\ 
tive, individualistic farmer. I was a col 


lege student on vacation at the time 
Father did not carry insurance himself, 
but in later days reeretted this as it 
would have helped carry him throu 

some tight financial situations. My first 
policy did not remain in force because 
the agent had misinterpreted my ability 


This experience, 
interest in the pro 
insurance and ! 
Having mar 
and 
work ahead 
more insurance, this 
basis because of the 
furnished at the 
way this policy 


to pay the premiums 
however, aroused my 

tection value of Ife 
began to study the subject 

ried after craduation from 
with four years of seminary 
of me I bought son 
time on the Term 
amount Of protection 
low cost Here's the 
was written: 

I consulted the San Francisco. tek 
phone directory for the address of the 
New England Mutual, and met Oscar C. 
Lebart, formerly general agent there. 
He was surprised to meet a young man 
who had so firmly made up his mind 
about insurance. The policy:I took from 
him then is still in force and since that 
time I have bought more insurance as 
my family responsibilities and my in 
come increased. 


colle ec 


YOUTH 

Youth is not a time of life, but is a 
state of mind, says a writer. It means 
a predominance of courage over timidity: 
of appetite of adventure over love of 
ease. You are as young as your faith, 
as old as your doubts; as young as your 
self-confidence, as old as vour fear: as 
young as your hope, as old as your de 
spair 
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Bushnell 
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principals in the business, it may be 
their genius that is assuring the life 
of the enterprise and that if removed 
by death or disability, the enterprise may 
be forced to liquidate or be doomed to 
failure. Dun & Bradstreet estimate that 
34% of the business failures in the coun 
try are directly the result of the death 
of key executives or their untimely re 


moval. This risk should be clearly ree 
ognized by each business man for so 
many situations exist today to under 


mine the continuing life of a business, 
lor example, income tax trends are con- 
tinuing upwards against corporate net 
incomes Earned surpluses are also 
taxed. It is becoming increasingly dif 
ficult under this tax burden for business 
to build up those essential reserves which 
are the life blood of a corporation, for 
it carries them over lean” periods of 
income such as we are now passing 
through. Income and also property taxes 
against corporations by states and mu 
nicipalities are also proving an additional 
burden to business.” 


Where Insurance Fits In 


Mr. Bushnell’s speech, which has as 
its tithe, “The Value of Life Insurance 
in General Estate Building,” then covers 
a wide range illustrating the hazards 
and risks of business and industry, of 
investments, of real estate and of various 
other enterprises, and the difficulties the 
average man experiences and will con 
tinue to experience, not only in making 
accumulations but in keeping their val 
ues intact 

In a chaotic world, life in 
surance has stood out as a_ pillar of 
strength. It has not only lived up to 
its fiduciary obligations to policyholders 
but has also come through the depres 
sion financially strong enough to meet all 
tests. It is a rehable source in_ the 
troubled world of today in assuring the 
achievements of the economic objectives 
of life. 

“As the safety principles for estate 
building in life insurance spreads,” said 
Mr. Bushnell, “we the gradual 
diminishing of the desire to attempt ac 
cumulating estates through speculative 
devices The majority of the people 
have learned their lesson of gambling 
on growth from the excessive losses ex 
perienced in 1929 and 1930 and subse 
quent depressing events in the securities 
world 

“Conservation is the order of the day 
The predominant thought of estate build 
ers is to protect and preserve their 
principal, and to select) property that 
best assures continuity of income. Ap 
preciation in property values is now thei 
last consideration, Property income on 
a guaranteed 3% basis upon which an 
estate can steadily accumulate is highly 
satisfactory to a majority of estate build 
ers today, if, in turn, they know. thei 
capital is fully protected against depreci 
ation. Life insurance not only fits the 
trend of thinking that should continue in 
this direction for many years to come, 
but it offers the only haven in these 
troubled, uncertain times for the con 
fused estate builder to surely reach thos« 
desired economic aims of life. And that 
is the logic which makes me think we 
are on the threshold of the greatest 
market for life insurance which this 
nation yet has seen.” 


business 


also see 


INSOLVENCY-BANKRUPTCY 

When a business is unable to pay its 
debts it may be because its liabilities 
greatly exceed its assets, or it may bi 
because its assets are not in liquid form 
so that the necessary cash may be real 
ized to meet claims immediately due, 
says the American College of Life Un 
derwriters. In the first case the business 
may be termed bankrupt; in the second, 
insolvent. Frequently when a_ business 
is merely insolvent, the appointment of 
a receiver to run it for credits will 
preserve the business which may eventu 
ally be returned to the owner as a going 
concern. 
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he Washington Insurance Study 


(Continued from Page 15) 


classes at minimum cost. As such the 
Group Association does not govern rates, 
but does endeavor to reduce, as far as 
possible, the cost of operation. He 


thought that there was no insurance so 


economically managed as Group insur- 
ance or more efficiently managed. 
After commenting on the fact that 


Group life rates are promulgated and 
prescribed by the New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance he added: 

“We (the Group Association) give the 
Superintendent the actual experience, 
without any comment. We give him all 
the information which an expert should 
have to make rates. He 
more. We give him 
have.” 

Cammack Says Public Is Protected 

In discussing the rate prescriptions 
and promulgations of the New York De- 
partment, Mr. Cammack said that what 
it governed was simply the initial de- 
posit. Continuing, he said: 

“The rate under the Group life policy 
is not determined until the end of the 
first year, and it is different in each 
company f the 


needs nothing 
everything we 


and it is the subject of 
keenest competition. 

“Il am associated with a non-participat- 
ing company, and we will write a Group 
policy, if you will, on 1,000 lives, and the 
initial rate prescribed by New York law 
is, we will say, 90 cents a month per 
$1,000 of insurance. We provide in our 
policy that at the end of the year we 
will adjust that rate downward if ex- 
perience justifies it. We cannot raise 
it (retroactively). But if, for example, 
we can reduce the rate from 90 cents to 
70 cents for the second year, we make 
that second year cost retroactive to the 
first year, and we give the policyholder 
a 20-cent refund, so that you see the 
rate is not determined in advance, the 
rate is little more than a deposit.” 

Mr. Cammack was asked how the pub- 
lic is protected when rates are promul- 
gated as they are in Group insurance 
by experience furnished to the Depart- 
ment by the companies. He stated: 
“These experiences have been published 
widely. They have been published in 
the transactions of the Actuarial So- 
ciety, they have been discussed there. 
They are available to anybody.” 

The fact that the public interest has 
been sufficiently protected is evident 
from the fact that in the majority of 
cases any changes in the extra premiums 


promulgated by the Superintendent of 
Insurance have been downward. 
Comments by B. D. Flynn 

In his testimony in Washington, Vice- 
President Flynn of the Travelers, dis- 
cussing uniform initial rates for Group 
life insurance under the New York stat 
ute, said: 


all carriers today are in effect 
issuing participating policies. Partici- 
pating companies have a_ participation 
clause in the contracts; the non-partici- 


pating companies are allowed under the 
New York statute to make retroactive 
rates, so in effect they are dividends, 
so, in effect the Group life rates are 
today and have been for a number of 
years participating rates, and the net cost 
varies considerably among the compa- 
nies. The main cause of competition 
or the main basis of competition today 
is not only the service, such as claim 
service, but also the re cords of the vari- 
ous companies at which they carry risks 
of similar size and classification.” 
Superintende nt of Insurance Pink, in 
a talk made in San Francisco in June, 


made some comments on Group life 
rates. His address was made after the 
testimony in Washington on the Group 


Association. Mr. Pink said: 

“The pricing of life insurance is not 
guess work. Even when the initial rate 
is similar, there is nevertheless compe 
tition between companies because some 
pay higher dividends than others, de 
pending in each company upon manage- 
ment and the mortality and income ex- 
perience.” 

Pink Says Dangerous Competition 

Is Avoided 

He said that the fixing of the so-called 
ae Ag or uniform, rates for Group insur- 
ance “are for the first year and no other 
and that is done in order to avoid dan 
gerous competition between companies 
and to prevent the favoring of one class 
of policyholders over another. After the 
first year the cost of Group insurance 
is dependent upon the experience in the 
particular factory, business or industry 
covered by the Group policy. 

“We have passed upon the Group rates 
in our state. We have no adequate staff 
or facilities for gathering the figures and 
have to accept the actuarial data given 
to us by the companies, which is in- 
cluded in the reports of the two leading 
actuarial societies of the country, but 
we do have a competent and experienced 
actuary who passes upon all requests and 
we are convinced that the initial rates 
for the first year are reasonable and not 
excessive.” 


Optional Settlement Conferences 


Also under review were inter-company 
meetings in relation to optional settle- 
ments. Asked as to what settlement op- 
tions are and why in recent years they 
have become an increasing problem to 
the insurance business, Dr. Arthur Hun- 
ter told the O’Mahoney committee: 

“At the time of the Armstrong investi- 
gation, the life companies were required 


to issue in New York State exactly the 
same form of policy, word for word. 
There was no variation permitted. And 


in those policies were three forms of 
settlement options. That is to say, at 
the death of the insured, or at the ma- 
turity, three forms of settlement could 
be required by either the insured or the 

beneficiary 
“The first one payment of an 
annuity equal to a certain percentage 
of the proceeds of the policy, which usu- 
ally was 3%. It simply was a guarantee 
of interest during the lifetime of the 
beneficiary. The second one was that 
instalments could 


specified amounts or 
be obtained over a series of years, and 


was 


the table was inserted in the policy. And 
the third one was that there should be 
equal instalments for a fixed period of 
twenty years and payment for life there- 
after if the beneficiary survived. In 
other words, a guarantee of twenty 
years with continuation during the life- 
time of the beneficiary after that time. 

“That was the provision in the laws 
of the State of New York at that time. 
These ran along for a number of years 
and they are practically in existence to- 
day with one or two developments. For 
example, there is one which provides 
that a certain amount may be taken out 
of the proceeds of the policy each year 
until the amount is exhausted. That 
covers the general group of four settle- 
ments in the policy.” 

Dr. Hunter added that in recent years 
complex forms outside of the policy have 
been developed covering partly combi- 
nations of these options in the policy. 
For example, a company might provide 
in its policy for interest during the life- 
time of the beneficiary or for a certain 


period followed by another option to a 
second beneficiary. Competition  in- 
creased the complexity of these settle- 
ments. 


Restricting Forms of Settlement 


In 1935 the companies began to give 
consideration to the desirability of lim 


iting or restricting in some manner the 
forms of settlement options. It was a 
general desire because of conditions. 


Many of the settlement options outside 
of the terms of the policy extended for 
a much longer term than the provisions 
in the policy. It was a spontaneous de- 
sire on the part of the companies be- 
cause of conditions. 

There were a number of inter-company 
meetings on the subject which continued 
over a considerable period of time. 

Among others who testified on this 
subject were Ray D. Murphy, vice-presi- 


dent of the Equitable Society, and Ed- 
ward W. Marshall, vice-president of the 
Provident Mutual, who were chairmen 
of sub-committees. Mr. Marshall said 
to the O’Mahoney committee: “It was 
my own personal feeling that it was for 
the good of policyholders generally that 
there should be a lopping off as far as 
possible of abuses which in my mind 
constituted almost discrimination, cer- 
tainly in extreme forms.” 

Actuaries of about twenty-five compa- 
nies met and discussed the subject. 

Eventually fourteen companies went 
from a 3% to a 214% guaranty basis on 
funds left on deposit. Most companies 
took steps in a conservative direction, 
but their solutions were less uniform 
than they had been before these steps 
were taken. All of them were conscious 
of the need of greater conservation and 
they followed that course individually. 


Ordinary Rate Conferences 


Several actuaries were examined rela- 
tive to a conference for raising Ordinary 
rates. 

Valentine Howell, vice-president and 
actuary of the Prudential, testified that 
factor and if any- 
had happered to any 
company because rates were 


insurance 


safety was the big 
thing damaging 
important 


inadequate the public would have been 
resentful. 
Thurman Arnold, asistant attorney 


representing the Department of 


asked Mr. 


general, 
Justice on the committee, 
Howell: 

“Companies getting together tended to 
eliminate the cooperative factors of the 
industry ?” 


In his reply Mr. Howell differed from 
that conclusion. He pointed out that 
there was no way in which companies 
could be compelled to do anything dif- 
ferent from what they had done. 

Mr. Arnold: May I ask if you con- 
sidered in getting together for this pur- 


pose any such things as the anti-trust 
laws, or was that not considered at all? 

Mr. Howell: In our case it was not 
considered because we felt there was 
absolutely no question on our part. We 
needed the rate increase. 


Rate Once Fixed Can’t Change in 
Contract 


Mr. Howell added that it would be 
useful for the committee to bear in mind 
that a life insurance contract is a con- 
tinuing contract, and may run for twen- 
ty-five years or more. His attention had 
been called to the committee’s study of 
costs and prices in various industries, 
and he said: “I imagine most of the 
other commodities whose prices you have 
studied are on a transaction over and 
done with. Unfortunately, in a life in- 
surance contract we have to estimate, 
and let me say that rate fixing is not 
an exact science, and, therefore, we are 
in a very unfortunate position if we fix 
a rate that must roll on into the years 
and find that that rate isn’t adequate. 
That does strike me as being an impo1 
tant factor in your consideration.” 


Cash Surrender Value Meetings 


Another inter-company series of meet- 
ings which had the committee’s attention 
related to conferences in 1933 and 1935 
with respect to increase in cash surren- 
der values. William A. Hutcheson, ac- 
tuary Mutual Life, explained how this 
situation arose. 

“Because of conditions in the early 
’°30’s large amounts of cash surrender 
values were being paid. It seemed an 
appropriate time to look into the ques- 
tion of surrender charges. Companies 
came to the conclusion that they should 
have considerably larger surrender 
charges than they had had for some 
years on their policies. The Mutual 
adopted a scale of maximum surrender 
charge, the third year $25 a thousand 
and minimum of $10 which tapered off 
on the sixteenth year, seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth to $8, $6; $4 and 
$2, and no surrender charge thereafter. 
That scale was in accord with the scale 
adopted by other of the large compa- 
nies in New York.” 


Conferences Always Being Held 


Mr. Hutcheson was asked if there had 
been a general movement throughout life 
insurance for increased surrender charges 
and reduced values were initiated. 


“It was certainly suggested to the 
actuaries and companies,” he said. “Of 
course, those meetings were not of com- 
panies. They were of company actuaries 
who were officers of companies. They 
were acting on their capacities until such 
time as they could report to their trus- 
tees.” 

Mr. Hutcheson was asked if he had 
been in conferences with the actuaries 
of two leading New York companies and 
he answered: 

“Yes, I have had meetings with them 
since 1908.” He then said that the 
Actuarial Society of America had been 
started in 1889 and ever since then he 
has been in the habit of conferring with 
its members on a large variety of topics 
having to do with the improvement and 
safety of the business. 

He called the O’Mahoney committee’s 
attention to a report which had been 
made by the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries on the subject of cash surrender 
values at the time when there was great- 
est demand for those values. 

“That report goes right to the point,” 
he said. “It shows really that surrender 
charges, even those we now have, are 
very much less than they are in any 
of the foreign countries covered by that 
pamphlet.” 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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A BELIEF BECOMES A FACT 


Many years ago, the men who originated the present unique 
agency plan of the Phoenix Mutual expressed the belief that 
carefully selected representatives, properly trained, would 
automatically bring quality of business. 


In 1938, voluntary terminations in the Phoenix Mutual were 
only 4.7% of the total in force at the beginning of the year. 


This record, one of the best among all companies, is a tribute 
to the Company’s field representatives who are selling a high 
grade of business and doing an excellent job of keeping it in 
force. 

This year, next year, and for many years to come, the Phoenix 
Mutual will continue to devote its energies to the production 
of an increasing quantity of quality business by a compact 
group of men of whom the great majority are successful. 
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The Washington Insurance Study 


(4 ontinned 


The Replacement Agreement 


Pave 124 

What is known as the replacement 
agreement Which a number of insurance 
companies have signed and which deals 
with substitution of policies in othe 
companies than those originally issuing 


another inter-company rela 


them was 
tionship which had attention from 
TNEC Object of the agreement is to 
make life imsurance ownership more 
stable 

Frank L. Jones, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
chairman of the Replacement Commit 
tee, was principal witness in this part 
of the hearing before TNEC 

There were evidently two points on 


which TNEC wanted to place emphasis 
ind to elicit information. 


Not to Do With Trade in Accepted 
Sense 


wanted to know if such agree 


First it 


ments as the Replacement are in_ re 
straint of trade. 

Mr. Jones replied that he had never 
heard the question raised in connection 
with the Replacement agreement. He 


described it- as in the interest of the 
policyholder and as having nothing to 
do with trade in the accepted sense. It 
is not involved in price structure con 
sideration, 

Then Mr 
placement 
tect companies 
on the part of 

In response Mr. Jones told the com 
mittee at Washington that agents are 
like other professional men in the fact 


Jones was asked if the R¢ 

agreement intended to pro 
against “irregularities” 
agents. 


that the rank and file are substantial 
and well-trained, but that occasionally 
there are agents who are irregular m 
their transactions, but he thought that 


they were probably less so than men, 
say, in the professions of law or medi 


cine or in general trade. 


Big Risk Committee Meetings 


mmittee also heard testimony 
mipanics’ committee 


risks. ( 


tiinic 


n relation to the e¢ 


m underwriting large hairman 


of that 
1) Murphy, vice-president 
k.quitable Society 
In his testimony before the O’ Mahoney 
committee he said that about 1929 so 
many companies had become aware that 
the mortality on their very large risks 
was running considerably above their 
average mortality that there was held a 
joint meeting of a large number of actu 
and medical directors in order to 
the problem, and to try and ascer 


committee for a was Ray 


and actuary 


ot the 


aries 


study 


had varied greatly, depending upon the 
ageregate amount of insurance which 
the man had in all companies combined. 
It was, therefore, felt that in intensify- 
ing medical examinations due regard 
should be had to the amount of insur 
ance, not only in the company to which 
he was applying, but in all of the com 
panies as well. If miusrepresentation 
were to be avoided it was clear that the 
companies would have to have a central 
record from which they could verify the 
applicant’s statement about his total in 
surance in force, as well as the amount 
applied for in all companies. This led 
to the establishment of an organization 
for the purpose of keeping such records 
for verification, 


Need of Intensified Examinations 


At the same time there was quite wide 
agreement as to the point in the in- 
surance involved which should require 
intensive examinations, including electro 
cardiogram, and x-rays of the chest. 

A group of medical directors compiled 
a list of available laboratories through 
out the country which could adequately 
do this work and furnished such infor 
ination to all companies 


Terminations of Policies 


tain the ause of the high mortality; 
ilso, to endeavor to find some solution 
so that these extra costs would not be 
thrown on the general body of policy 
holders. Over the next three years there 
were extensive studies of those large 
risks, both it roups and individually 
These studies indicated that the very 
bad cases were being put on the books 
through lack of properly intensive medi 
cal examination, particularly of the heart; 
ind through concealment and misrepre 
sentation 

It was also found that the mortality 
Donald H. Davenport, special economic 
onsultant to the insurance study, on the 
tand June 12 devoted all of his testi 


mony to the question of terminations 


He took the position that every time a 


policy lapses, it is a loss to the policy- 
holder. His testimony was accompanied 
by filing of charts and figures showing 


terminations. Several witnesses were 
examined relative to various angles of 
production and lapsation. One of them 


was John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., mana- 


er of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, Hartford. Mr. Holcombe told 
of the sincere, earnest and efficient ef 


are making in reducing 
his opinion, the causes 


forts companies 
terminations. In 


of lapse can be classified in two main 
roups. One is the market and the other 
is the method of reaching the market 
Life insurance is undertaking to interest 
people in doing something which in- 
volves thrift. It is an undertaking to 


make people put aside money against a 


day in the future when the money will 


be Th ede d. 
The Element of Human Nature 


“We are dealing with a difficult ele 
ment in human nature,” he said. “We 
know that whether it is a very informal 
resolution that we make at New Year’s, 
or whether it is an effort to carry out 
some policy looking to thrift for our 
own advantage in the future, we are 
dealing with something difficult to han- 
dle. Other businesses that have certain 
points in common with life insurance 
business have a similar problem con- 
fronting them. It is interesting to ob 
serve the records in other lines of busi- 
ness. Take the savings banks, for in- 
stance. We understand that approxi 
mately one-third of the savings accounts 
are lost within two years—33%. 

“Then consider the question of auto- 
mobiles. In 1938, 8% of the autos sold 
on instalments were taken back from 
the owner within the year; and in the 
case of used cars even a larger percent- 


from Paw 


122) 


age was taken back in the same period 
There is also the matter of Christmas 
We that the 
Christmas club procedure of putting in 
week for fifty 


out 60% of 


clubs. understand with 


twenty-five cents each 
before the 
those plans have fallen. 

“Then there is another factor of ma- 
jor importance, and that is change in 
circumstances of the insured. A very 
easy example of that type is the case 
where an insured who takes out a policy 
for his wife and they are divorced or 
she dies. A very large part of the rea- 
son for taking out that particular policy 
has disappeared, and this I call change 
of circumstances. There are many other 
kinds of changes of circumstances. <A 
man may lose his job, which cannot be 


weeks, year is 


foreseen. He may have some serious 
illness in his family, 

“In case of failure in the distributing 
system of life insurance, that is 
thing where constant effort is being made 
for improvement.” 


If There Were No Agents 

Asked to comment on the intensive 
drive for business and if there were not 
a responsibility there, Mr. Holcombe 
said: “We could abolish the system used 
on this continent of going to the public 
with agents; we could without agents 
undoubtedly drastically cut down the 
lapses as well as the amount of insur 
ance sold, but here we encounter 
cial problem because we would so heavily 
cut the total protection which our United 


sotie 


a sso 


Life Presidents Association 


During the course of its study the 
O'Mahoney committee examined two 
witnesses about the Association of Life 


Insurance Presidents, which was formed 
after the Armstrong Committee Investi- 
vation of 1905, and its resultant legis- 
lation of 1906, and the first manager of 


which was Grover Cleveland who had 
been President of the United States. 
These witnesses were Vincent P. Whit- 
sitt, manager and general counsel, and 
Robert L. Hogg, assistant general coun- 
sel of the association. 

The Association of Life Insurance 


Presidents keeps in touch with legtala 
tion to see that the interests of the 
64,000,000 policyholders are protected. 
The association is the policyholders’ ob- 
servation post with respect to the legis- 
lative scene, and its function is to study 
bills introduced in the forty-eight states 
which may have some bearing on life 
insurance, and those which may result 
in injury to policvholders are given at 
tention It is obvious that the indi 
vidual policyholders themselves are not 
in a position to know what bills in leg- 
islatures may jeopardize their interests, 
and without some vigilant organization 
equipped with efficient personnel great 
damage to their insurance protection 
might ensue 


Examines Bills to Protect Policyholders 


Probably as many as_ 10,000 bills a 
vears are reviewed in the office of the 
Association of Life Insurance’ Presi 
dents. Of course, all those bills do not 
affect insurance. But there are a num 
ber of bills which it is essential to ex 
amine to determine whether they have 
any effect on the business. 

There has been a great increase in 
number of bills presented to the legis- 


latures. Asked to what he attributed 
this, Mr. Whitsitt said: “I would con 
sider it partly as a by-product of the 


depression, and also because of the taxa- 
tion situation. The states are in need of 
money which also accounts for increased 
numbers of bills and amendments.” 

Of the total of 10,000 bills examined, 


Savings Bank 


The O’Mahoney Committee had as one 
of its witnesses a representative of the 
Massachusetts Savings Bank Life In- 
surance who was questioned at length 
about the operations of that system of 
insurance which has been in operation 
for thirty years. The Massachusetts sys- 
tem, which does not employ agents, has 
put on its books only a small fraction 
of the life insurance which has been 
written in Massachusetts in the past 


States system of distribution has pro 
vided.” 

there may be 200 which require atten 
tion. A specific case illustrating a serious 


situation of a legislative nature was the 
Florida tax bill. That would have levied 
or exacted a premium tax to be imposed 
on life insurance companies on a gradu 
ated basis. It was a tax at a certain 
rate for so many thousands of dollars 
of premiums in one bracket, and the rate 
of tax constantly increasing to the higher 
brackets. The legislation was contrary 
to a decision of the Supreme Court of 


the United States three weeks before 
the case of Stewart Dry Goods Co. v. 
Lewis. Florida insurance men were 


aroused by the bill, especially the Florida 


Life Underwriters Association, 
Frazier-Lemke 
Mr. Whitsitt was asked about the 
Radford suit which grew out of the 
Frazier-Lemke Act and in which the 
association displayed an interest. The 


examiner of the O’Mahoney committee 
wanted to know why this interest was 
taken. The original Frazier-Lemke Act 
was in the nature of a moratorium on 
mortgages, and also would have permit 
ted the scaling down of mortgages. The 
companies opposed this act as they felt 
it might cause grave damage to the se 
curity behind the many mortgages held 
by the companies, and, hence, the secur 
ity behind the policy reserve of the mil 
lions of policyholders. One of the early 
cases which tested its validity arose in 
Louisville. It was Radford against the 


Joint Stock Land Bank. The associa 
tion had never heard of Radford, but 
this furnished an opportunity to test 


the constitutionality of the Frazier 
Lemke Act on behalf of the policyhold 
ers of the nation. The Joint Stock Land 
Bank is a government agency and it had 


questioned the validity of the act, and 
the association furnished counsel to car 
ry the case to the Supreme Court. The 


counsel engaged by the association were 
William Marshall Bullitt and John W. 
Davis. The act was unanimously de 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, Justice Brandeis writing the de- 
cision. 


Life Insurance 


three decades. Until recently the sys 
tem was recipient of numerous favors 
from the state. It has carried on a 


campaign which has shocked the agents 
of the legal reserve companies by its 
indiscriminate statements and by at- 
tacks on the legal reserve system; some 
of these attacks made over the radio 
have been misleading. 

The impression has also been given 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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THE BITTER ECHOES OF A HEEDLESS “NO” 


Dave's widow! What a hard battle she faces through 
the lonely years ahead! Can she feed and clothe 
her two youngsters and give them the loving care 
they need, on a heritage of memories? — memories 


of what might have been and should have been. 


HAT a reproach to me—a man whose 
business is the prevention of such trage- 
dies—that I failed to prevent hers. True, I cudg- 
eled my wits for some way to convince Dave of 
his urgent need for life insurance. But he said 


“NO”—he put it off once too often. 


Yet it is just such failures that spur me and my 
fellow believers in life insurance to be eternally 


persistent in helping people recognize — often 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


in spite of themselves—the future’s relentless 
demands. These very failures make us believe, 
with greater intensity than ever, that ours is the 


kindliest job in the world. 


It is inspiring to show people this safe and sen- 
sible way to save money—a way of saving which 
instantly guarantees that widows and children 
shall be protected against want, that assures 
boys and girls a better chance in life, that builds 


the means for serene and toil-free old age. 


It is inspiring to speak, as I do, for 
700,000 thrifty, foresighted people— 
who share with me in a great estate ¢ 


of more than a billion dollars. Ours is 


Northwestern 





a purely mutual company, and has been since its 
organization. We can justly be proud of our 81 
year history of judicious management, reflected 


in an enviable record for insurance at low cost 


It is inspiring for me as one of these 700,000, 
to help other men and women think through 
their hopes and dreams and ambitions —to guide 
them in analyzing exactly what they need and 
yearn to achieve for the years to come—to show 
them a practical plan, readily adjustable to their 
changing needs, that will help build 


their dreams into gratifying realities 


—The Northwestern Mutual Agent 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is one of a series of full page advertisements being published in The Saturday 
Evening Post this year, to help show the public why the Northwestern Mutual Agent 
believes as he does about life underwriting—the kindliest job in the world. 
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MODERN SALES METHODS 
FOR THE MODERN FARMER 


Several successtul agents f the Pru 
lential, located in farming districts, were 
recently asked this question: 


“What type of life farm- 


imsurance are 


ers buying these days?” The answer in 
almost every case was, “They are buy 
ing policies which will give their fami 
lies more protection than they have at 
prese¢ nt.” 

So once again it becomes evident that 


insurance problems are fun- 
those of his 


the farmer’s 


damentally the same as 


urban neighbors Both need more lite 
insurance for the protection of their 
famulies 

In fact, the progressive tarmer of to 
day is a modern business man and he 


should be treated as such. He has mod- 


ernized his farm, so that it is rapidly 
approaching the average city home in 
comfort and convenience. It has gas, 
electricity, telephone, running’ water, 
modern plumbing and so forth. He lis- 


tens to the same radio programs as do 
his city neighbors, rides in the same kind 
of car, and travels over well-paved roads 
which keep him in contact with 


the city. 
Selling Must Be Modernized 


This means that the life underwriter 
cannot successfully approach the farmer 
unless he modernizes his selling. It is 
up to him to learn exactly what the 
farmer needs, and why. If he already 
has a $1,000 policy or a $2,000 policy, 
that’s fine—as a clean-up fund. It should 
be sufficient for his widow to take care 
of possible doctors’ bills, hospital bills, 
burial expenses and perhaps even house- 
hold bills which accumulated during this 
unhappy period. 


Close 


But what is the farmer’s widow going 
to do after these expenses are paid? 


That’s a question which the underwriter 
can very well ask both the farmer and 
his wife Also, (1) 


How is the note 








a 





Farmer interrupts milking as he agrees to buy policy from Agent Charles T. Kuhn 


going to be met on the farm machinery 
which was purchased several months 
ago? (2) How is the feed bill going to 
be paid? (3) If the crops are poor, where 
is the money coming from to buy hay 
to feed the cattle during the Winter? 
(4) How are the farm hands going to be 
paid at the end-of the month? (5) How 
is she going to meet the interest on the 
mortgage? (6) If they had planned to 
send the children to agricultural college, 
where is the money coming from to make 
this possible ? 


Popularity of Cash and Income Plan 


These are but a few leading questions 
which will help the agent reveal to the 
farmer his needs for more insurance. 
And once his needs are fully revealed, 
the agent can give the problem the study 
which it deserves and can then recom- 


% ‘ | 
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Assistant Superintendent William T. Joyce selling insurance on “The Ideal Farms” 
in New Jersey 


mend the proper insurance to fit those 
needs. 

In many instances it will be found that 
a Cash and Income plan is the ideal 
solution—cash for last expenses, and a 
guaranteed monthly income to meet the 
widow’s minimum needs. This income 
may be provided for only a year or two, 
or it may be continued throughout her 
entire lifetime. In any event, it should 
be continued sufficiently long to enable 
the widow to reorganize her mode of 


living. It should give her ample time 
to decide what she wishes to do with 
the farm. If she wishes to sell it, it 


should enable her to hold onto it until 
she can obtain a fair price. 
The underwriter who recognizes these 
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needs and can reveal them to his pros 
pect will be successful in selling today’s 
farmer. 


Selling a $5,000 Policy While Prospect 
Was Milking Cow 


The Gold Book asked Agent Charles 
T. Kuhn of the Prudential if he would 
tell its readers the story of how he sold 
a $5,000 policy to a farmer while the 
latter was milking a cow. He said: 

“A progressive young farmer in my 
territory had been carrying a $1,000 pol- 
icy with us for several years. Just be- 
fore his marriage, | tried to sell him a 


$5,000 contract as I realized he would 
need more protection, 
“My efforts at that time were unsuc- 


cessful as he insisted he had enough 
insurance for last expenses and that was 
all he needed. 


“One afternoon shortly after he was 
married I called to return his old policy 
on which the beneficiary had been 
changed from his mother to his wife. 
He thanked me for this service, and 
as we walked alone to the barn, I asked 
him if he would mind my looking over 
his dairy stock My sincere interest 
pleased him and he did not object when, 


a few minutes later, I showed him a 
prepared synopsis on a_ $5,000 policy 
which I thought would fit his needs. 


The synopsis showed at a glance how 
the proceeds of the policy could be paid 
out to his wife in the form of a monthly 
income. 

“He was definitely interested and, after 
milking only one cow, he left the rest 
to his helpers and we returned to the 
farmhouse where he signed the applica 
tion for a $5,000 policy. 


“T sold this young man because I was 
able to show him how the proceeds of 
that $5,000 policy could be used as a 
monthly income under one of our settle- 
ment options. He knew the value of a 
monthly income, so he bought.” 


iain 


sells farmer in front of his barn 


dl 
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“©... Anp when I say se//, that’s just what 
I mean! It’s hard to understand why I'd 
have to sell protection to any one, but I do. 
Here is something that nearly everybody 
needs, seldom has enough of, and yet most 
always has to be persuaded to buy. 

“Doesn’t make sense? No, but I'll tell you 
why I didn’t give up years ago: / never yet 
sold a pol y lo any one who wasn't glad afte r he 
bought it. Vhat’s why I can take the rebuffs 
and postponements. | know I’m doing a scr- 


vice that’s always appreciated in the end. 
1¥ di 
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“Another thing, there’s a lot about life in- 
surance these days that calls for a thorough 
knowledge of the subject. ve devoted my 
life to it, and yet I have to study all the 
time to keep abreast of developments. My 
company encourages all of us to do this. We 
New England Mutual representatives are in 
this business for keeps, and we've certainly 
got to know our stuff. 

“For example, whether I sell you any in- 
surance or not, I'd like to tell you about a 
that we call ‘Co-ordinated 


new service 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM 


GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, PRESIDENT 


F I FNS UWEARHN CI COs PAN FY 


COAST 


Estates.” The other day, by using this plan, 
I showed a man how to increase the total 
payments under his insurance estate by 31% 
—without added cost and without changing a sin- 
gle policy. Maybe I can do something of the 
sort for you. There’s no charge for trying, 
and there’s no obligation. 


“No, | 
That 


don’t expect you to call me up. 


would be asking almost too much! 


But when I call you up, all 1 want to hear is, 
‘Sure, come on over and co-ordinate! 


“I hope to be seeing you and soon!” 


ALAND MUTUAL tite tnsurance Company of Boston 


TO COAST 


EHAR TERED FN AMR. ECR IC A 


This advertisement appears as a full page in the SATURDAY EVENING POST of September 23, and later in COLLIER'S and NEWSWEEK 
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Day With an Agency 


(Continued from Page 34) 


meeting. These meetings cover a wide 
type of information and are short and 
snappy. They could not help but be 


snappy as Mr. Niemann is a chain light 
ning and dynamic talker and_inter- 
rogator. Although he dominates the 


meeting and makes frequent use of a 
blackboard with illustrations and figure 
data these affairs are by no means 


monologues. Every agent is expected to 
take part, either by interruption with a 
question, or by injecting an observation 
\ny agent who sits silent is made to 
snap out of reticence by a question shot 
at him by Mr. Niemann: “What did you 
tell that merchant, Tom, when he said 
that he had read that Term insurance is 


the only sensible insurance?” or “What 


was the argument you used, Jim, in 
selling that school teacher? Tell it in 
two sentences.’ 


One week 
sales ap 


Every meeting has a theme, 
a meeting was based on a 
proach: “If I can show you the finest 
investment in the world and one which 
will guarantee you $20 a month would 


you not care to hear the details?” An 
other was built around the manner in 
which straight life insurance fits in 
with Administration’s Social Security 
There have been meetings on various 
ways to approach types of prospects; 
on best manner in which to present a 
new contract gotten out by the com 
pany; on some magazine article which 
furnishes opportunity to sell some par 
ticular form of insurance; on an inter- 


view in a daily paper or magazine given 
by some outstanding American which 


will make the public more insurance- 
minded if agents will call its attention 
to the public; on meeting objections; 
on time control; on a new tax ruling; 
and innumerable other subjects No 
meeting is a success if it does not 
present a new idea, or a new twist to 
an old idea, or furnish a new tool for 
salesmanship, or generate pep and en 


thusiasm 

“The more agents participate in these 
meetings the better for the morale of 
the agency,” said Mr. Niemann. “They 
must be worth while and if they are not 
we quickly hear about it because agents 
would resent sitting in these forums if 


they did not get good from then 
On the day the writer attended the 
meeting the theme was “Playing Up 


Protection.” Family and other depend 
ents were emphasized and annuities were 
sidetracked. Motivations were analyzed 
ind it was the consensus of opinion that 


men are no more selfish than they have 
been and that the reason why men buy 
straight insurance ts the same now as it 


; been. Parents are as fond of 
their children as in the generations which 
have gone by; men are as fond of their 
wives. Life insurance protection is more 
in demand than ever because it has 
proved that it is sound, sure, evuaranteed 


has ever 


One agent declared that he had done 
well with similes He would say to a 
prospect 

“You, vour wife and children live in 
t home which you think is completely 
protected because you are here to keep 
it going But if vou should die the 
foundations of the house would gradu- 
illy crumble, the windows would lose 
their panes, the roof would start to 
leak, the walls would become shaky 


Life insurance is the engineer, the car- 
penter. the mason, the painter, the glaz- 
ier which will keep that house in renair 
and which will prevent deterioration dur 
ing the years to come.” 

Analyzing Objections 


The subject then turned to objections 


and the principal one now heing heard 
“T have not the money.” This resulted 
in an analysis respecting incomes. The 


bjection of no money to spend for life 
insurance of the oldest objections 
in the business. It not only comes from 
the young man just starting a business 
career, but from men of considerable in- 
@ive 


is one 


come who that as an excuse for 
not taking an additional $50,000 The 
objections were analvzed by members of 
the agency force. Of course, when the 
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Photo by 
Agent Z. B. Gardner in his own cornfield 


objection is valid and the insured has 


no money, then it’s a waste of time 
having called upon him; and that’s a 
reflection on prospecting and not on 
the agent’s ability to sell. But if he 


has an income then the agent should 
look into how the income is being spent. 
Who is getting the part of the dollar 
which should go for life insurance? Is 
it necessary to keep on spending in other 
directions when spending for life insur- 
ance may be more important? Anyway, 
despite unemployment and a low busi 
ness barometer there are always people 


who are making progress. Go out and 
find them. 

One of the agents who sells farmers 
said there had been little money in 
sight in his district, but the situation 


would change with the harvesting. “When 
I take my vacation it is when conditions 


are extremely tight,” he said. “But 
when that money starts to flow in my 
district I'll be on the job fourteen hours 


a day, or as long as I can stand the 
eaff. However, life insurance is not a 
seasonal proposition because when con- 
ditions are dull in some places they may 
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be lively in others. We can’t work at 
highest pressure all the time, but there 
are certainly times when to loaf is a 
crime.” 

Accompanying an Agent in Canvass 
The reporter for The Gold Book spent 
part of the day with one of the leading 
agents on his rounds. He left the Nie- 
mann office at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and his first stop was at a store. 
Stores in Des Moines open their doors 


at 9:15 o’clock, and the salesman was 
the first to enter. 

Object of this first call was to sell 
mortgage coverage insurance on a new 
home recently purchased by the pros 
pect. An appointment had been made 
by telephone the day before. 

The salesman’s first remark afte! 


greeting the prospect was: “Howard, | 
am here to discuss the mortgage covet 


age plan we talked about over the 
‘phone. Let’s sit down here at this 
desk so that I can show you the plan. 
It will take only about ten minutes.” 


The sale was completed in about thirty 
minutes and arrangements made for an 
examination that afternoon, The policy 
was for $6,000 on the Family Mainte 
nance plan, 

The second call was also in regard to 
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mortgage coverage insurance, the ap- 
pointment having been made through the 
salesman’s center of influence, an auto- 
mobile dealer who purchased a_ large 
policy from the salesman recently. A 
Family Protection policy was discussed, 
and because of the influence of the 
automobile dealer (the prospect’s em- 
ployer) the sale was quickly made ($3,- 
000 Family Protection). Arrangements 
were made for a medical examination 
the following morning. The third call 
was to collect a first year premium. 

It was now 11:45. Next call was to 
see the secretary of a prominent broker, 
She greeted us unceremoniously with: 
“T am not interested in insurance.” The 
salesman had only a few minutes avail- 
able at that time (as he had a luncheon 
appointment at 12 o’clock), but he suc- 
ceeded in making an appointment for an 
interview at a later day. 

Other duties then called the reporter, 
but the agent later reported his activi 
ties for the remainder of the day. He 
had a luncheon engagement with the 
manager of a large implement company. 
This was for a first interview on a 
proposal. Then followed two afternoon 
interviews, and, finally, one at the home 
of a prospect in the evening for the 
sixth of the day. 


hen Prospect Knows Economics 
By Frank B. Alberts 


Connecticut General, Hartford 


One of my most interesting recent 
sales was for $30,000 of life fully paid up 
at Age 60. 

The prospect, 24 years old and single, 
is eldest son of a well-to-do widow. He 
majored in economics at college. Occu- 
pation: apprentice to the top executive 
of an old established brokerage house 
Neither he nor his deceased father be 
lieved in or carried life insurance. 

My job was to make him see that an 
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AND POCKETBOOKS 


The insurance a man thinks he wants, what he most 
able to buy are three different 
policy forms to meet every want. 


In addition to the usual forms there 
are Juvenile, Modified Life and “In- 
for 
benefits 
\ccidental Death, Family Income, and 
Family Maintenance. 


More than sixty years old, operating 
in 37 states, having assets of more than 
126 million, and insurance in force of more than 363 
million, the Fidelity is widely and favorably known as 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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investment in life insurance today would 
in later life enable him and his future 
family to conserve and enjoy life to the 
fullest extent. I knew the need was 
there for him to begin to create a life 
insurance estate. 

The approach was opened by a general 
controlled discussion on property man 
agement. He was led into discussing the 
fundamentals of appraisal, capitalization, 
indemnification against loss, depreciation, 
sinking funds and credit. The fact that 
he majored in economics, and, so, was 
familiar with all these subjects made the 
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interview particularly interesting to him 
as it furnished him opportunity to en 
eage actively in a congenial conversation. 
It was not long before he committed him- 
self to the fact that his current earning 
power constituted an economic asset 
quite as much as the tangible property 
in which he was dealing. 
The second interview was based en 
tirely on the previous discussion, the 
inajor point being that he had done noth- 
ing to capitalize or protect from loss or 
depreciation that most valuable asset, 
his current and future earning power. I 
pointed out that only through life insur- 
ance could he in a business-like manner 
capitalize and protect that asset from 
premature death or disability. He agreed 
with me and the policy was issued. 
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“ILL PAINT HER FOR $14" 


To a Presbyterian minister we issued an Ordinary Life policy on September 1, 1868, the amount being $2,000. 
was born on August 22, 1843, and his age at policy issue was 25 years. 
annual premiums, in his 96th year. 


The purpose of this study is to contrast the costs and benefits of an Ordinary Life policy of lifelong duration and 
Yearly Renewable. Term, whether expiring at age 65, or, hypothetically, renewable throughout the full term of life. 


Ordinary Life 


The Annual Premium:— 
Annual Premium, $40.80, reduced each year, 
after the first, by Annual Dividend. 


Annual Dividend began to exceed Annual 
Premium:— 

The excess began in 1926 and continued up 
to and including 1932, when dividend scales 
were necessarily revised by most of the compa- 
nies. Since then, the- average net premium has 
been about $15—a reduction of $25 from the 
gross premium. 


If Dividends Had Been Accumulated at Com- 
pound Interest:— 

In about 27 years—which would have brought 
the insured to age 52—his policy could have been 
made fully paid, with not a cent more of pre- 
miums required during the remaining 43 years 
of his life. And throughout those 43 years the 
cash value would, nevertheless, have increased 
each year, and each year he would have received 
a dividend. 

Or if he paid premiums until 39 years, and 
accumulated dividends, he could have then drawn 
in cash the equivalent of the face amount of 
the policy, the payment being made up of the 
cash value and the accumulated dividends. 


Cash Surrender Value Began to Exceed Total 
Net Premium Cost:— 

At the end of the 31st year, and, of course, 
continued until death. 


Throughout All The Years:— 

The insured had the right to obtain a loan 
from the company, in case of need, to pay a 
current premium, or for any other emergency 
purpose, on the sole security of the policy. 

Or in case of lapse, he could have taken its 
stated cash surrender value, or its stated reduced 
paid-up insurance, or extended insurance for the 
full face amount of the policy. 


At Age 65, When a Yearly Renewable Term 
Would Have Expired:— 

Had the policy lapsed in that year, the in- 
sured could have taken its cash value of $1,140.24, 
which would have been $84.96 more than his 
then total net payraents to the company. In 
other words, not only would his insurance have 
cost him nothing for the entire 40 years, but, 
in effect, the company would have paid him 
$84.96 for the privilege of insuring him. 

Or, he could have had dividend-earning paid-up 
insurance of a substantial amount, the cash value 
of which would have increased year by year until 
the day of his death. 

Or, he could have had extended insurance, face 
amount of the policy, for a liberal term of years. 


Medical Examination:— 
A single medical examination, with the appli- 
cation, the only one required. 


About 41 Cents a Year:— 

The net cost for the 31 full years after the 
Yearly Renewable Term would have valueless 
expired at age 65 was only $12.70 more than 
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the Term’s full net cost for its 40 years—about 
41 cents a year! 


Net Cost at Death:— 

At age 95, when the insured died, the net cost 
of the policy, for the entire 71 years, was $1,- 
101.12. Had he lived the few months until his 
96th anniversary he himself would have received 
the $2,000. 


The Second and Third Generations:— 

This splendid example of modernized scientific 
life insurance, in a contract packed with benefits 
available to the insured himself, and carrying pro- 
visions to maintain the insurance in force, whether 
in full or for a reduced amount, at the end be- 
stowed its benefits upon the insured’s second and 
third generations. The proceeds were divided 
among three sons and a daughter, and a grandson 
and a granddaughter. 


Yearly Renewable Term 


1. First Annual premium of $21.90, at age 
25, increased each vear. Would have risen to 
$77.90 at age 65. If such a policy, for unlimited 
duration, could have been had, these would have 
been the premiums:—At age 65, $77.90; at 75, 
$183.24; at 85, $457.38,, at 95. $1,941.74. These 
premium figures, beginning with age 65, are “‘net”’ 
or “office.” and do not include loading for ex- 
penses, which, of course, would still further swell 
the grotesque fantasy. 

2. Annual dividend would never have exceeded 
the annual premium. 

3. Dividends could not have been accumu- 
lated at interest, to cause the policy to become 
paid-up, or to be paid as an endowment. 

4. No loan value. And no_ non-forfeiture 
values at lapse or any other time. 

5. Would have expired at age 65 without 
one penny of value. The only payment would 
have been the dividend for the last year. And 
he would have paid $1,388.42 for $2.000 of 
insurance, which then expired—$333.14 more 
than the total premiums at age 65 of the Ordi- 
nary Life. 

6. Every 15 vears a medical examination would 
have been required before renewal for the next 
year, a risk fatal to a policy’s continuance in many 
cases. 

7. Assuming the issuance of a lifelong Yearly 
Renewable Term policy—if there were such a 
contract—and the occurrence of death in the 
96th vear. the $2,000 of protection would have 
cost $16,555.11. And if he reached his 96th 
anniversary, instead of dying in his 96th year, he 
would have received nothing. 

8. In brief, the Yearly Renewable Plan_ if 
maintained throughout the term of life, instead 
of being killed off at age 65, would have piled 
up an impossible monstrosity of cost, utterly 
beyond practicality or any imagining. 


What About That “Invest the Premium 
Difference”? 


If Yearly Renewable Term Taken at Outset:— 
Probably the average policy, ordinary, among 
the companies, is around $3,000. In the com- 
parison we have offered the amount was $2,000. 
Its gross premium in the first year was about $18 





more than the Yearly Renewable Term’s. So, 
when the hypothetical insured, at age 25, paid the 
$21.90 premium on his Yearly Renewable Term, 
he “invested” the $18 difference between it and 
the Ordinary Life premium. In what? Did he 
buy a share of stock? Did he buy a mortgage? 
Did he buy a bond? If not, where could he 
invest it? Put it in the savings bank at 114% or 
2%—thus wrecking the plan at the outset? 

At the end of the first year, assuming, how- 
ever, that he had been able to find an investment, 
paying 5%, the income on the $18 difference 
would have been 90¢. He would have added 
that to the original $18, and then, when paying 
his second premium, he would have added the 
difference between the two second premiums. But 
it wouldn’t have been $18, because the Term 
premium would have gone up a year. And so 
on, and so on, and so on, and so on, down the 
long stretch of the years, each year the difference 
growing smaller as the Term rate stepped up 
Then would have come a year when he collided 
with a granite fact, it being that the Ordinary 
Life premium was smaller than the badly swollen 
Term premium. 


If Yearly Renewable Term Substituted For a 
Permanent Plan:— 

If the insured already had an Ordinary Life pol- 
icy, with cash value large enough to be used as an 
investment if the policy were surrendered and 
Yearly Renewable Term substituted, there would 
still be the difficulty of finding an investment pay- 
ing the necessary 5% to utilize the “Invest the 
Premium Difference’ plan. There would still be 
the hazard of loss of the investment, if it could be 
made, through an inexpert choice, or emergency 
need of money, or an interruption or a break-down 
in the annual addition of the premium difference 
and the annual addition of income on the fund. 
And that is exactly what would happen in most 
cases. If it did, the secure savings afforded by the 
Ordinary Life policy would be absent, and nothing 
but the obligation to pay increasing Term pre- 
miums would remain. 

And the Yearly Renewable Term policy would 
contain no provision whatever to keep the insur- 
ance in force in case of lapse, but would contain 
a provision for a new medical examination 15 
years after policy issuance. 

Whether such a policy be chosen at the he- 
ginning for family protection, or whether it be 
substituted for a solidly foundationed Ordinary 
Life policy, strong in its values and_ protective 
benefits, the plan is utterly unsound, and could 
lead only to disaster—a fantastic piece of nothing- 
ness. 

“Pll Paint Her For $14” 

This piece of fancy figuring appeared recently 
in Tom Daly’s famous column in the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin: 

“Sir: You might add to your gallery of immor- 
tals the painter I encountered in a New England 
town. Asked to quote on painting a barn, he 
said: ‘Lemme see. A naught’s a naught, two is 
a two, five into three you can’t, four into nine 
two and one to carry, less 10 & 5. I'll paint 
her for $14.’” 

A Yearly Renewable barn may be paintable fo: 
a first-year $14. But you can’t stormproof a 
House of Protection, or provide independence for 
a man’s old age, with such a calculation formula 
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He 
He died in June of this year, after having paid 71 
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Medical selection for lite msurance 
on a mathematical or formula basis can 
never be atisfactorily carried out Each 
applicant has to be considered as an 
individual. The principal items to be 


considered in each instance are the med 
ical history, the family history and the 
ipplicant’s habits. Under habits, both the 
use and abuse of alcohol and tobacco, and 


overeating need evaluation. Finally, the 
physical examination completes the pi 
ture. Here the most frequent deviations 
from the normal, or average, are found 
in the build; i.e, the relation of height 
and weieht, and the findings on exam 
ination of the heart, and the circulation 
Hich blood pressure, organic heart dis 
case, chiefly hown by murmurs, and 
irrecularitte of the heart are among 
the more frequent impairments found 

In considering the medical history the 
avent can be of reat assistance to the 
medical department, as well as to his 
applicant, by encouraging the applicant 
to ecure written tatetnents trom at 
tending physicians in those cases where 
the diagnosis is in doubt, the apph 


int had a lone and complicated illness 
Most companies ask for statements to 
cover any consultation with a doctor 
within a year, irrespective of whether the 
illne was trivial or serious his 1s 
especially true if the amount of imsut 
ance applied f is $25,000 or more 
Data Which Should Be Furnished by 

Attending Physician 

In this connection it should be empha 
ized that an attending physician's state 
ment necd not cover the whole case his 
tory of an applicant’s ilness \t time 
loctors are told that thi what 1 
wanted and they rebel at the amount ot 

e and labor required in making up 
such a staternent. Only in rare cases 1s 


detailed information necessary. From th« 
medical director’s point of view a good 
statement from an attending physician 
should include the following points: the 


late of onset and the duration, including 
late of complete recovery from the ill 
ness. A summary ot the important points 


in the history of the illness \ brief 
statement of the abnormal findings in the 
hysical examination and the pertinent 
laboratory, x-fay and_ electrocardio 
graphic findines Also, any special tests 
made t verity the diag nosis should be 
mentioned. Finally, the diagnosis of the 
illness should be given. A statement made 
out in a form similar to this outline 
is nearly always sufficient to permit in 
telligent action on an application 

\t times I suspect that agents tell 
loctors that the company only wants 
to know that a Mr. Smith was sick and 
I remember writing sim 
lar statements to “Miss Teacher” when 


D 


the circus was at Madison Square 
Garden and a patient wanted to take 
his offspring there on a school dav 


It in increasing custom for peopl 
have annual examinations by their 
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are endeavoring to get first hand infor 
mation which may change an unfavorabk 
examination into one that can be acted 
on favorably. 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
Twenty years ago physicians believed 
that the early diagnosis of tuberculosis 
of the lungs depended on a history of 
loss of weight, cough, night sweats, ete 
plus a careful physical examination of 





the lungs, supplemented whenever pos 
sible by an x-ray of the lungs. Today 
the x-ray is considered the most im 
portant single diagnostic test. Many 
doctors feel that if they are able to elicit 
any symptoms or physical signs of the 
disease the case is already moderately 
advanced. X-ray evidence alone with 
very few symptoms and physical sign 
usually denotes an carly case. Many 
companies today are prepared to take 
X-ray pictures of applicants. This pro 
cedure should be encouraged. A nega 
tive picture immediately rules out lung 
involvement. At times the x-ray film 
gives positive evidence of tuberculosis 
If this is the case it is usually possibk 
to state whether the disease is activi 
or inactive and apparently cured. The 
film also shows the extent of the lun; 
involvement. Consequently, by this test 
alone it is state whethe 
standard insurance can be issued, o1 
whether the lung involvement is so ex 
tensive that either a rating or declina 
tion is necessary 

Most companies issue insurance at 
standard rates to applicants who have 
had tuberculosis if the applicant is 30 to 
35 years of age or older and has been 
cured five years or more, and the x-ray 
shows only a limited amount of lune 
involvement 


possible to 


Heart Disease 


Among the causes of death, heart dis 
ease has gradually assumed first place 
and each year the mortality rate for 
this disease ts higher. We all know that 
more people are living to the sixth and 
seventh decades, the period when heart 
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disease is most prevalent. The death 
rates per 100,000 population for diseases 
of the heart in 1934 was 243.3. In 1938 
it was 272.3. The next highest cause 
of death is cancer in which the rate in 
1934 was 109.3 and in 1938 117.5. 

Among the obvious causes of the aging 
of the general population is the elimina- 
tion, or control, of the infectious diseases 
of childhood and adolescence, the im- 
provement in water supplies, milk and 
food handling, the early identification 
and isolation of tuberculosis individuals 
and campaign against venereal diseases. 

Since heart disease plays such an im- 
portant part in medical selection, it is 
necessary to stress that the examiner 
be more careful and thorough in his 
examination of the heart. At times addi 
tional tests have to be requested. Some 
of these tests are the reaction to exer- 
cise, numerous blood pressure observa 
tions over a period of days or weeks, 
and x-ray and fluoroscopic studies. In 
certain types of heart abnormalities the 
eclectrocardiographic tracing, called the 
clectrocardiogram, is of great value and 
its use has become an important cle 
ment in the heart examination of insur 
ance applicants 


The Electrocardiograph 


Primarily the electrocardiograph — is 
used to detect and differentiate irregular 
ities Of the heart. After a tracing has 
been interpreted it is possible to state 
whether an irregularity is the functional 
tvpe or whether it indicates changes due 
to disease; that is, organic heart disease 

Klectrocardiograms are practically of 
no value in cases where a heart murmur 
is present. Many agents present electro 
cardiograms in heart murmur cases as 
evidences that the heart must be normal 
because the electrocardiogram is normal. 
It is well known that a normal electro 
cardiographic tracing will be obtained in 
most cases of valvular heart disease. We 
expect to find abnormal electrocardio 
grams only in those cases where the 
disease is far advanced, or where the 
heart is showing the permanent effect 
of strain, 

Before the use of the electrocardio 
eraph became general many cases had 
to be declined as the result of physical 
examination alone. The electrodiogram 
now enables us to accept many of these 
cases. I have reviewed 313 applicants 
examined between January 1, 1936 and 
June 30, 1939. All showed an impairment 
of the heart or circulation by physical 
examination alone. In addition to the 
physical examination these 313 cases all 
had electrocardiographic tracings made. 
\s a result of this single extra diagnostic 
procedure 148 or 474% were approved 
I believe it is the experience of all com- 
panies that it is only a very occasional 
case that has to be declined as the re- 
sult of some abnormality found solely in 
the tracing of the electrocardiogram. 


Other Tests 


\gents should be familiar with the 
names and import of other tests that are 
requested at times by the medical de- 
partment. The common ones are: the 
blood sugar test to ascertain whether 
diabetes is, or is not, present; blood uric 
acid for gout; blood chemistry for 
nephritis; Graham dye test to visualize 
the gallbladder; the Wassermann test 
for syphilis; basal metabolism to deter- 
mine the condition of the thyroid gland 
and intravenous pyelogram to visualize 
the kidney and kidney stones. In juv- 
enile insurance we may request some 
form of tuberculin test to rule out tuber- 
culous infection in the child. Not infre- 
quently questions of doubt can be satis 
factorily determined by the use of one 
of these tests. 

In this brief review of only a few of 
the problems that are presented to a 
medical department for selection, the 
reader will grasp the idea that selection 
cannot be done by rule of thumb. Each 
applicant has to be given careful atten 
tion. The selector has to keep in mind 
the solicitor, the applicant and the com 
pany. If we know that we have the 
friendly co-operation of the solicitor and 
the applicant we believe it is possible to 
render a just and satisfactory decision 
in the majority of cases. 
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: It’s a Friendly Business 


his 
es A lot of life insurance is being sold. Each underwriter is trying 
sl to divert as much of it as possible into his own insurance account. 
cks, 

is ; od 
the But there’s also a lot of life insurance not being sold. It is with 
the ; 
a that potential business that General Agents, agents and home 
le- 
; offices are concerning themselves. 


sur 


Studies are made of past records—industry-wide studies searching 
out the facts which are the compelling factors in selling. The search 





never stops, but at any given time a company’s sales philosophy 
shows the progress it is making in interpreting these facts. 


We learn that some facts never change, and of these the bulwark 
of a sales philosophy is made. It is a fact that sales are made in 
the presence of a prospect; that prospects are interested in three 

things: protecting themselves, their families and their businesses; | 
that the agent’s problem is to picture the ultimate simplicity of 
life insurance to the largest possible selection of prospects. 











Now another changeless fact has been uncovered and anchored 
in sales philosophies: the characteristics of that prospect. 








Prospects are friends of the agent, or are becoming friendly with 
him. Prospecting, on which sales depend, is the process not so 
much of knowing people. It is the process of realizing an acquaint- 
ance’s natural desire to be friendly and of taking the initiative 


in helping him to realize that desire. 








Three-quarters of our sales are made to friends. That can be a 


revolutionary discovery. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS | 


INCORPORATED 1844 


Over 95 Years a Synonym for Security 









































Agent Has Literary Gifts 


SEYMOUR A. SUTORIUS 
Seymour A. Sutorius, L. A. Miner 
agency, Equitable Society, New York, 1s 
not only an able insurance agent, but 
has interested a wide number of readers 
in articles which he has written on in- 


surance and annuities in magazines of 
national circulation, such as The Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, 


Mr. Sutorius attended Colgate College 
and he went with the Equitable about 
seven years ago. He has specialized in 
estate planning and tax insurance 


The Philosophy 
of John Ruskin 


There is no worldly distinction between 
idle and industrious people. There is a 
working class—strong and happy—among 


both rich and poor. Many a man of 
large fortune is busier than his errand 
boy 


Wilful error is limited by the will, but 
what limit is there to that of which we 
are unconscious ? 

There’s a great difference between 
“winning” money and “making” it: a 
ereat difference between getting it out 
of another man’s pocket into ours, or 
filling both 

The lawful basis of wealth is that a 
man who works should be paid the fair 
value of his work; and that if he does 
it today he should 
free leave to keep it and spend 
Thus an industrious man 


spe nd 


not choose to 
have 
it tomorrow 





working daily, and laying by daily, at- 
tains at last the possession of an accu- 
ulated sum of wealth to which he has 
ly ht. The idle person who will 
vO nd the wasteful person who 
1 by, at the end of the same 
time will be doubly poor—poor in pos- 
session and dissolute in moral habit, and 
he will tl naturally covet the money 
vhich the other has saved 
N te he in trulv f te he aust 
f educat until he knows the mode of 
fe ch that education is to pre 
pare tne I 
a begins in k What 
vhat we kr what we 
n the end cons 
rhe only thing of consequ f 
e do: and for man, wv an and 





It is the law 
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Mutual Life Literature Selling 
Life Insurance As Career 


the types of literature 


turned out by a sales promotion or field 


Among many 


service department of a life insurance 


company is literature designed to intet 
est people in life insurance as a career. 
Among companies which have done an 
effective job in creating interesting pieces 


along this line is the Mutual Life of 
New York. Usually several separate 
documents are used in conjunction in 


the campaign. 

To interest people in becoming repre 
sentatives of the company it has brought 
out a booklet of thirty-two pages, called, 
“Can I Make a Living as a Life Insur 
ance Representative?” In connection 
with this are used two small folders 
one of which is called “Life Insuranc¢ 
Field Work as a Career.” 

Conditions Favorable for Career 

Conditions never were more favorable 
than today for success in life insurance: 
field work, the Mutual Life points out, 
because many of the difficulties confront 
ing earlier agents have been removed 
There is an ever increasing respect and 
admiration for the mission of the agent. 
People receive him as a welcome advisor 
Some paragraphs from this booklet fol 
low: 

“Learning about what life insurance ts 
and does was once considered a_ vastly 
complicated matter. In recent years the 
whole problem has been re-studied and 
re-analyzed. The process of explaining 
the meaning and purpose of each type 
of policy has been vastly simplified and 
brought within the scope of more imme- 
diate understanding 

“In the very early davs, as an old time 
representative has stated, it was custom 
ary to find insurance ‘agents’ in the field 
whose knowledge might be limited to 
knowing that ‘if the insured one died, 


the company paid. Those were days 
when agents, resorting seldom to the 
use of anything but personal magnetism 
and friendship to create the faith needed 
for action, had little need to explore the 
subject further. 

“Then came what has been called the 
‘age of explanation.’ Life insurance was 
considered mysterious by many, due 
somewhat to the multiplication of policy 
forms, tables, rates and provisions and 
a perhaps too current habit in other 
businesses to render intricate and difh 
cult to understand such matters as the 
composing elements and mechanisms of 
all new products. 

Modern Trends 

“Of late the trend has been towards 
resolving such products into their com 
ponent parts, uses and functions—to put 
the emphasis on what the thing will do 
quite as much as on what it is. Life 
insurance has participated in this trend 
and it makes greatly for the advantage 
of the new representative. 

“The modernized version of how life 
insurance operates considers a_repre- 
sentative’s success a matter of long 
range planning rather than dependent 
on lucky breaks. 

“Life insurance is seen now as the 
only means whereby the average Amer- 
ican can protect his family while he is 
earning a living, provide for the educa- 
tion of his children, pay off his mort- 
gage and, when his need for protection 
is outlived, turn his life insurance into 
an income for his own and his family’s 
partial or entire living support. To do 
this, no one need any longer ‘inherit’ 
wealth or acquire a fortune by ‘striking 
it rich’ but instead he can instantly cre 
ate, by the payment of an initial pre 
mium, the entire fund needed to cover 
the protective provisions he desires.” 








first point of education is to 











Julian Price, President 











“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE .---” 


|—*Earned highest rate of interest in 1938 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 
much as 100 million in force. 


-*Paying highest rate of interest in 1939 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. The rate of interest 
now being paid has been paid continu- 
ously since organization in 1907. 
This is the same advertisement which 
appeared in 1936, 1937, and 1938 Gold 
Book, Of course, we had to change the 


dates each year. But, the statement of 
facts needs no change!! 


For information concerning agency affairs write to 
Ralph C. Price, Vice-President 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


*From published statistical reports. 





Greensboro, N. C. 
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J. H. Reese Story 


(Continued from Page 8&0) 


his sense of responsibility to his school 
work was stimulated immeasurably to a 
degree where comparable plans had to 
be developed for the fathers and sons 
of our acquaintanceship. The plan as 
developed resulted in programs of a 
kindred nature with premium income in 
excess of $20,000 within the next twelvy¢ 
months. The program was adopted for 
his son by one of the nation’s leading 
psychologists who described it as th 
sinartest piece of child psychology he 
had observed in a long time. 

I have presented what I regard to be 
three exemplifications of service to liv- 
ing persons, effective and varying in 
nature, from the stabilization of a busi 
ness enterprise; the creation of a sens¢ 
of security through adversity, to th 
psychological effect of a program of 
financial training for the children. Ty 
what extent these services are worthy 
contributions to our social welfare, any 
reader is privileged to be his own judg¢ 
Nevertheless, they afford to some extent 
illustrations of the responsibility of the 
underwriter to exercise a degree of in 
tellectual fertility in his approach t» the 
client as counselor and friend. 


C.L.U. Reading List 


(Continued from Page 91) 


stabilizing family and business financial 
activities. These are the underlying 
reasons for including in Part V_ the 
three main sub-divisions of finance as 
outlined in the suggested reading list. 
Importance of Training in Use 
of Knowledge 

Mastery of certain fields of subject 
matter is an essential characteristic of a 
professional education. But ability to 
start with a given situation or problem, 
break it down into its component parts 
and utilize a broad range of knowledex 


in finding a solution which will prop 
erly take all factors into consideration 
is an equally important characteristic 


We ordinarily think of this latter at 
tribute as training in the application of 
fundamental principles to the problems 
which arise in the practitioner’s dailv 
work. Such training has been found es- 
sential in the professional schools which 
have been established for students pre- 
paring for the medical, legal, account- 
ing and other professions. It takes such 
forms in medicine as minimum require- 
ments for clinic attendance, case work 
and interne service; in law, as moot 
courts, preparation of briefs and pre- 
ceptor arrangements; in accounting as 
preparation of financial statements, an- 
alysis of accounting practices in various 
lines of business, and junior accountant 
experience. 

The life underwriter who wishes ade 
quate preparation for a professional ca 
reer must devote a substantial amount of 
time and energy to developing efficiency 
and skill in the practical application of 
his knowledge. That is the reason in 
part for the College’s “three-year ex 
perience” requirement for award of the 
designation. It is also the reason for 
the College emphasizing that candidates 
systematically and conscientiously work 
on problems or cases. These problems 
preferably should be based on the facts 
which an underwriter obtains from his 
own prospects, although suggested cases 
are presented in the “CLU Study Supple 
ments” issued by the College. 


When a broad knowledge has _ per 
meated the consciousness of an under 
writer so that it governs his thinking 


and motivates his actions along construc 
tive lines, it will necessarily be reflected 
in the quantity and quality of the ser 
vice he renders. Work on problem ma 
terial should therefore not be viewed as 
merely an extra chore but on the con 
trary as a means of bringing the sub 
jects which are being studied into the 
underwriter’s conscious and subconscious 
working equipment so that they give him 
lasting and wholesome benefits. 
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Paid for $2,000,000 Last Year Leading Woman Agent of Pacific Coast 


Daniel Auslander, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Lawrence E. Simon agency, 
New York, paid for more than $2,000,000 
last year in all companies, of which 
$1,073,000 was in the Massachusetts 
Mutual. While one of these cases was 
corporation insurance for $500,000, the 
bulk of Mr. Auslander’s business is pro- 
tection of insured and his family. He 
frequently makes an approach through 
discussion of inheritance tax, but often 
quickly swings into discussion of family 
and beneficiary needs. He has special- 
ized in trust agreements for beneficiaries 
and became an expert on that subject 
through intensive examinations of situa- 
tions while making audits. He has a flair 
ror psychology 

For some time Mr. Auslander was in 
the mercantile business. About cight years 
ago he entered life insurance through 
the Simon agency, and for some years 
he has been one of the company leaders 
He makes a point of not going to his 
office until noon, devoting his mornings 
almost exclusively to interviewing, and 
he interviews a large number of people 
Outside of insurance he is fond of music 
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A Banker's First Policy 
By H. Hiter Harris sae diac de 


President First and Merchants Bank, Richmond, Va. DEBORAH LEWIN 


a salesman to get my name on_ the Six years ago left with two sons to 
dotted line. educate by the sudden death of her hus- 
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H. HITER HARRIS 


[ bought my first life insurance policy 
when | was 19 years old. As far as I 
can recall 1 bought it because of a de- 
sire on my part to be independent. At 


that time | had no dependents, but | ; 
had the feeling that if anything hap : i : ' 
pened to me 1 did not want my parents ii { ' 
» bear the burden of my last expenses; ; i j 
in other words, I wanted to “pay my ' 


wn way out.” 


Since taki ut m irs icy, by 
ar the i st atount’ of my hfe insu. We've followed them since 1850 — 
ance has been bought tor the protection 
of my dependents. I say “bought” ad- 


visedly because frankly 95% of my life 


United States Life policyholders—venturesome souls—were among 
the thousands who joined the California gold-rush in 1850. Today 





insurance has been “bought” rather than they're found in all parts of the-world. This old New York com- 

“sold” to me by a life insurance sales- pany. as a part of its service to policyholders, operates inter- 
I so thoroughly believe in life nationally—making available to them when abroad the same 

nsurance and the necessity for it that sound coverage that it offers to those at home. 

it takes little persuasion on the part of Write for “New Horizons’, booklet on our unique foreign service. 


Two Companies on Radio THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


Both the Metropolitan and the Pru- 

ential have been on the radio for some I & 

time. E. C. Hill is commentator for the NSURANCE OMPANY 

Metropolitan. Both companies empha- 
re the service given by agents, and IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

what real insurance protection means. 
Prudential broadcast is a dramatic 101 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. € 

story built around the title “When a ce 

Girl Marries,” the episodes continuing Steadjast-—Since 1850 











from day to day 





By Elmer K. Rupp 
Los Angeles 


band, well-known Los Angeles insurance 
man Charles L. Lewin, Deborah Lewin 
started selling life insurance because it 
had been Mr. lewin’s business and it 
was what she knew most about. Today 
she is the only Pacific Coast woman 
agent who has qualified for the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table and 
also the only woman to qualify for the 
newly organized California Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. She is with 
the Cecil Frankel ageney of the Equi 
table Society. 

Mrs. Lewin was one of the representa 
tives of the Equitable Society who at- 
tended the recent cighticth anniversary 
in New York. She ranks ninth among 
the women agents of the Society. Ineci 
dentally, in addition to writing life in 
surance she has continued the ceneral 
insurance business left her by her late 
husband. Mrs. Lewin holds that the ay 
erage wife and mother does not know 
what her husband’s insurance will do 
for her and the children. She tells what 
an adequate insurance program will do. 
Speaking both French and German flu- 
ently has helped her carry her mission 
of insurance into a broad circle. 

Her older son, Charles L., received his 
college degree some weeks ago. Edwin 
Wallace Lewin, the younger son, will 
enter on his collegiate career this month. 
Last year he served as a page in the 
United States Congress, and was voted 
the perfect page. 


Ruskin Philosophy 


(Continued from Page 132) 


among well-bred youths; but neither 
truth nor gentleness isa matter of course 
You must bind them like shields about 
your necks; you must write them on the 
tables of your hearts. Though it be not 
exacted of you, yet exact it of yourselves, 
this vow of stainless truth. 


No government is ultimately strong, 
but in proportion to its kindness and jus 
tice; and a nation does not strengthen 
by merely multiplying and diffusing it- 
self. 

Get honesty and you get all; without 
that your suffrages, your reforms, your 
contributions of science, are all in vain. 


\ll anarchy is the forerunner of pov 
erty and all prosperity begins in obedi- 


ence, 


Riches—so far from being necessary 
to noblesse—are adverse to it. Of every 
true knight in the chivalric ages the first 
thing history tells you is that he never 
kept treasure for himself. 


Taste is not only a part and index of 
morality—it is the only morality. The 
first and last and closest tri il question to 
any living creature is: “What do you 
like?” Tell me what you like and I'll 
tell you what you are. 

If, resolutely, people do what is right, 
in time they come to like doing it. 

There are three tests of wise work— 
that it must be honest, useful and cheer- 
ful. 

I hardly know anything more strange 
than that you recognize honesty in play 
and not in work. In your lightest games 
you have always some one to see what 
you call “fair play.” Your watchword 
is fair play; your hatred, foul play. Did 
it never strike you that you wanted an- 
other watchword also, “fair work,” and 
another, and bitterer, hatred, “foul work” ? 
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Questions from the class are encourages 





So absorbed that they didn’t know the picture was being taken 


Real concentration is needed to learn the insurance business 


TRAINING 
FOR SUCCESS 
AS AN AGENT 


These pictures will give you an idea of what 
the new agent will find at the Travelers 
Hlome Office School for Agents. Real train- 
ing, both in classroom and after hours, is 
necessary because there’s a lot to learn 
about the insurance business. Graduates 
are primed for success. They understand 
the uses of various policy contracts and are 
schooled in underwriting practice and mod- 
ern sales procedure. 

Applications are now being received for 
future classes. If vou know of a likely candi- 
date, consult any Manager of a Travelers 
office for full information. 

The Travelers Insurance Company, 


Hartford, Connecticut. 





Burning the midnight oil. Not all the work is done in the classroom! 
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Hintzpeter Family of Chicago 
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The accompanying picture ts of Het 
man C, Hintzpeter, manager Mutual Life, 
Chicago, and his three sons—Edward 
C., Ervin D., and H. C., III 

The sons joined the agency after leay 
ing collese. Edward C. attended Um 
versity of Illinois; Ervin D., Northwest- 
ern University, and H. C,, Ill, Univer- 
sity of Arizona 

H. C. Hintzpeter has been with the 
Mutual Life fifty-one years. He began 
with the company as an office boy, and 
when 21 was made superintendent of a 
country territory, a year later becom- 
ing an agent. For some years he led all 


Standing, left to right: 


Edward C., Herman C. III, and Ervin D. 


Seated: Herman C. Hintzpeter. 


Has 2,000 Active 
Policyholders 





NELSON FF. CHAMBERS 

Self inagement, time control and 
constant client cultivation are the rea- 
sons why Nelson F. Chambers of New 
York has been a frequent honor roll 
leader with the New York Life. He is 
me of the most persistent application 
writers in the country. When any of 
his older clients cut down an amount of 
their insurance during the depression he 
started concentrating on their children 


Mutual Life agents in) production. — In 
1906 he became branch manager in Chi 
cago; then associate manager; then man 
aver. The agency has placed about 
$300,000,0C0 of insurance. 

kK. C. Hintzpeter has for years been 
a leading Chicago agent. His best vear 
saw him paying for $2,000,000 in) Mutual 
Life and other companies Last year 


he paid for about $600,000 in the Mutual, 
in addition to doine organization work 
in the agency Most of his time now is 


spent on inside work Ervin 1). paid 
for $475,000 last vear and H. C., IIT, for 
around $200,000. They are also devoting 


some time to organization work. 


nd orandchildren. He has 2,000 active 


policyholders. He has not had less than 
ten examinations a month since 1932. 

“There is nothing spectacular about 
iny work,” he said to The Gold Book. 
“[ just keep going, and while I have 
written some very large cases, such as 
the ones I wrote on Nicholas F. Brady, 
the utility man, and on Charles D. Parks, 
Danbury hat manufacturer, most of my 
cases are medium sized policies. Stop- 
ping in Nyack, N. Y., one day, I wrote 
a number of policies from $500 up, clients 
including a student, a bottle labeler and 
a man who worked in a box factory.” 

Mr. Chambers was a call boy in the 
home office, his first job paying $20 a 
month. After working in several de- 
partments, he became an agent in 1916. 
First year he paid for $115,000. In 1922 
he wrote an unusually large volume. In 
December of that year he got forty-two 
applications. 

For years he was prom/‘nent in base- 
ball; became manager of a_ semi-pro 
team, and about thirty men who have 
played on his teams have made the big 
leagues. He is a good ball player hini 
self. 


Brownlee’s Civic 
Activities 


Morris Brownlee, general agent, State 
Mutual Life, Houston, Texas, has been 
actively engaged in many civic affairs in 
that city. Early in 1937 he became vice 
president of the Southern Methodist 
Ex-Students’ Association of 
Houston. Then he was made secretary 
of a Greek letter society. In 1938 he 
was asked to serve as general chairman 
of the Harris County Red Cross Roll 
Call. He reached such a high objective 
he was awarded a certificate of honor 


University 
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from the national headquarters of the 
Red Cross. 
He was elected to the board of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce early in 


1938, served as financial chairman of the 
annual High School Basket Ball Tourna 
ent early this year; has been a mem 
ber of the Houston Open Golf Tourna 


nent committee; of the Sentor Chamber 
of Commeree Jobbers and Manufactur 
ers committee ; and co-chairman of the 
Senior Chamber’s delegation that went 
to the East Texas Chamber of Com 
merce meeting, 

Mr. Brownlee was a member of the 
South Texas Chamber of Commerce 


group; of the Centennial Baseball com- 
inittee and was co-division chairman in 
the $1,300,000 Y.M.C.A. Building Fund 
campaign. He was also a member of 
the Houston Sales Executive Associa- 
tion and chairman of its membership 
committee; was division chairman of the 
Houston Fat Stock Show advance ticket 
sale and was general chairman of all 
sports activities of the Houston Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In the business itself he is vice-presi- 
dent of the Houston Association of Life 
Underwriters and was secretary-treasur 


er of the Texas Association of Life 
Underwriters. lor the past two years 
he was chairman of the annual sales 
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Gift Exclusion 


By John O. Todd 


( thicago 


The situation which currently offers 
the best possibilities for fairly large 
amounts of insurance is through the use 
of the annual gift exclusion of $4,000 per 
beneficiary, available to men of means in 
connection particularly with their chil- 
dren, whether they be minors or adults. 

Reason that this idea is so appealing 
to me is that when we are talking in 
the terms of an annual gift for the pur- 
pose of reducing the amount of inheri- 
tance taxes on a man’s estate, the figure 





Moffett Studio 
JOHN O. TODD 


of $4,000 per beneficiary seems all too 
small. However, when this is applied 
to a life insurance premium it becomes 
a fairly considerable figure. 
How Situation Was Met 

With this idea as a base, a very inter- 
esting method by which we in our office 
have used this idea was demonstrated 
by a case of a man, Age 50, and who 
had four children ranging in age from 
17 to 25. He was anxious to take ad- 
vantage of the gift tax exemption, but 
he was fearful that if in the course of 
the next five to ten years he were to 
discontinue his job he would not have 


adequate income to take care of his own 


requirements. Therefore, he was con- 
cerned about giving away any substan- 
tial portion of his principal 

We met this situation by having is- 
sued approximately $40,000 - 10-Payment 
life insurance on the life of the father 


for each of his four children, the pre- 
mium beine a little than $4,000 on 
each policy. At the same time he pur- 
chased an Immediate Refund Annuity for 
$16,000. The plan contemplated that he 
would continue to purchase additional 
annuities in the amount of the premium 
paid each year as he paid the premium 
on the 10-Payment life. Then as_ his 
investment in this 10-Payment life insur- 
ance increases he will be putting ap 
proximately the same amount into addi- 
tional Refund Annuities for himself, the 
net result of which will be that he will 
retain an income for himself of approxi- 
mately 3% of the total amount of his 
gifts and investments. 

We have worked out a rather complete 
statement of account which shows that 
although it was contemplated to be a 
10-Year Plan, since the Paid-Up Values 
in the policies are always higher than 
the amount invested in them he could 
at any point terminate making the gifts 
to the children, leaving them with the 
paid-up policies as a completed f 
accumulating fund and retaining for him- 
self the income from the various annui 
ties that he may have purchased up to 
the date of termination of the plan. 


less 


1 
sell- 


Washington Ins. Study 


(Continued from Page 124) 


the public that the members of the 
Massachusetts state administration have 
been selling the insurance. The only 


other state which has Savings Bank Life 
Insurance is New York State, and a few 
banks have been writing it here 
the first of the year. 


since 


The O'Mahoney committee resumed its 
study of life insurance on August 23 
and hearings were held in Washington 
for a number of days in September. As 
previously stated this article covers the 
hearings up to the time of the Summer 
adjournment. The first topic under re- 
view in the insurance study when the 
committee resumed on August 23 was In- 
dustrial life insurance. 
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Our Glient----“@he Beneficiary 


How may we of the life insurance calling best 


serve our neighbors and our communities ? 


What can we do that will contribute most to the 


prestige of our business as an institution? 


How can we increase the popularity of the 
company we individually represent? And how ’ 


can we enhance our own chanees for suecess? 


ee, 


ANSWER: We best serve all 
these interests when we best 


serve the BENEFICIARY 


ss = 4) rudential 
Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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